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more than 800 miles of 
DeLavaud Pipe are now in 


service 


Detroit is known throughout the world as the head- more economical to handle and install. DeLavaud 


quarters of the automotive industry. Those acquainted 
with the city will also tell you of its wide streets and 
beautiful buildings 
Temple (shown above). Detroit's city engineers will 
doubtless emphasize their modern water system and 
the marked success which they have been e xperienc- 


- particularly the new Masonic 


Pipe is extremely satisfactory to cut and tap too. And 
it offers a greater carrying capacity for the same out- 
side diameter. 

DeLavaud Pipe is centrifugally cast in an accu- 
rately i itieel mold. The uniformity of the pipe 
wall and the even grain structure of the metal are 


assured by the laws of science. To 
improve further the toughness of 
the metal, every length is placed in 
a furnace where annealing temper- 
atures are accurately controlled. 
The deLavaud Handbook gives 
complete information and detailed 
specifications. Write for tree copy. 


ing with deLavaud Pipe. A recent 
check- up shows that today 803 miles [| : — 
of deLavaud Pipe,insizesfrom6to 16 L io. 


The self-centering shoulder in the deLavaud bell 
eliminates the requirement of a bead. lu laying 





inch, are in use throughout the city. 





DeLavaud is the modern pipe for 
modern conditions. Not only is it at 
least 25% stronger than pit cast pipe, 
but it is lighter in weight and thus 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., —(— Burlington, N.J. 


Philadelphia wera ie eee! Belles Minneapolis San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Los Angeles 


deLavaud pipe it is only necessary to place the 

spigot of one pipe within the beli of the next, 

sliding the pipe forward until it rides upon the 
taper and automatically centers itself. 
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The Municipality's Oppor- 
tunity for Immediate and 
Practical Unemployment 
Relief 


T AT nothu be omitted to make im 
ile 


tely available new additional 
ent represented by public work 
suthorized and appropriated for. 
ived or blocked by removable 
bstacles and supervisory red tape, 


l 


ily urged in a report made public 
October 29 by the Committee on Em 
ent Plans and Suggestions of the 
dent’s Organization on Unemploy 

t Relief. 

In its conclusion on this recommen 

on the Committee says: 

Next to expansion of industry, pri- 
ite and public. the most extensive 

irce of immediately available addi- 
tional employment is to be found in the 
various types of public works, already 
ithorized and in many cases already 
appropriated for. 

There is hardly a state and few 
ndustrial districts which have not in 
abeyance extensive programs of public 
improvement for which in many cases 
all the preliminary authority and financ- 
ng has been completed. These projects 


l 


remain dormant. however, because of 
obstacles usually describable by the 
term ‘red tape.” 

In some cases it is only the require- 
ment. entirely justified in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that a certain period elapse 
between initial proposal and final ap- 
proval: in others it comprises a_ too 
meticulous reading of statutory limita- 
tions which, again, are plausible and 
desirable only under normal conditions: 

still others the delay results from in- 
terference by partisan or otherwise spe- 
cially interested groups who take ad- 

ntage of slow legal processes in the 

sing of minor or inconsequential 
points to compel adoption of their selfish 
views 

The multiplied effect of immediate 
listribution of the employment bound up 

these projects upon the urgent pro- 
gram for relief during this winter, the 
Committee feels. justifies its reiterated 

mmendation that purposeful action 
taken to cut through the technicalities 
ch hold them bound. 

The Committee believes support 

ild be given every proper effort to 

edite Federal construction. 

In the case of projects. Federal. state 

municipal, already authorized, in 
er to permit and insure earliest pos- 

e decisions upon questions which 

vent or delay actual construction op- 

tions, it may be necessary to ask that 
cutive orders be issued relieving bu- 

i chiefs and subordinates from strict 

plication of rules and regulations now 


compellin nner 
routine 


Contractors « 


should recast their labor ched e to me 
mit staggered employment in the journ 
man and labore: lassihcations ind ‘ 
seek in their tur nilar eto! ny 
subcontractors, both at t building site 
and in the shop where materials und 
those contracts are being prepared 

“It Is recognized that supervisory 
foremanship forces cannot be so stag 


gered or rotated. but the application 
that principle to other classifications 
seems entirely feasible and completely 
certain of material result This is di 
rected also to the attention of Governors 
of the several states and t 
authorities as equally applicable t 
public work under their jurisdiction 
“The Associated General Contractors 


» municipal 


of America, the employers’ associations 
in large cities, and trade associations 
generally which have contact with the 
construction industry. can be expected 





to assist willingly and effective 
“The American Federation of 
whose endorsement already has been 


abor 
given in some cases where the principle 
was involved, also can be expected to 
support this plan for increasing work 
opportunity. 

“As in the cases of most of the sep 
arate suggestions in this report, we have 
here again an opportunity, not only for 
immediate and practical relief of the 
current effects of depression, but at the 
same time an opportunity to contribute 
to the permanent foundation of a con 
structive restoration of prosperity. 

“The actual provision of new employ 
ment through release of public works 
must have a healthy repercussion upon 
the program for resumption of normal 
buying. The psychological effect upon 
wide working groups to that end cannot 
be anything but healthful and helpful.” 


Practical City Jobs for 
the Unemployed 


HESE are times when it is possible to 

make our vision of a beautified. clean 
city take on reality. The unemployment 
emergency offers wide opportunity for 
getting the city’s odd-jobs done, at rea 
sonable expense and with great benefit to 
the general welfare. The President’s Or 
ganization on Unemployment Relief 
(Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director 
has pointed out that “made” work, in ad 
dition to the regular public works pro 
grams already contemplated. not only 
will render many unemployed persons 
self-supporting and self-respecting. but 
will mean the development of public im 
provements which might otherwise have 
been postponed indefinite ly. \ high cle 


gree of planning is necessary at the out 





— Urged by _ 
cut Red Tape—Push Public Works 


tel 
| 


President's 
Committee on 





! Piss 





| eat 
emploved | t ‘ 
reliet lund a ( rk 
rams shoul le, bee 
Wage nd mater 

ransportat ther 
hould be ber cipal 
lonated 

lr Its il ‘ I al 
inemployment relief Laat \MERI 
Cry has give! specify nstances of 
zen Cooperation in providing jobs: home 
modernization embraces many such 
lustrated by Glen Ridge. N. J in 
ting down to brass tacks” last winter 


see p. 142. March. 1931) and by 
man-a-block plan that eliminated bread 
lines in Buffalo. N \ Phe same ort ofl 
ingenuity and tmagination can [ye 
by municipal officials in modernizi: 
house keeping by usi the present 
supply of available workers Large pul 
lic works programs are being carried out 
and now, also, is the time for the city’s 
smaller. made-work projects Can your 
city not get busy on some of the following 
typical jobs. listed by Mr. Croxton’s of 
hee ¢ 
| Eliminating hazards on local high 
wavs: 
a. Straightening bad turns on see 


ondary roads 


b. Painting telephone pol 
fences, et 
c. Clearing brush and other ob 
stacles to visibility 
d Filling ditches and lavyis oy 1 
drains 
y. Beautifving approaches to thi 
a. Clearing rubbish 
b. Planting trees 
c. Painting. et 
Clearing streets. alle ind want 
lots 
t Improvil g the beaut or acece 
of historical spots 
) Making new roads 
6 Making a municipal golf cour 


i. Clearing and grading in public parks 
8. Painting and repairing public build 
ings 
Y Construction — ot small build 
walls. foundations. et 
F ive reports on communit¥ made-work 


programs—in Rochester. N. Y.. Chi 
[il.. Wilmington. Del... Indianapolis. Ind 
ind Milwaukee. Wis have been issued 
by the President's Emergency Committe 
for Employment (Department of Con 
merce Building. Washington. D. ¢ ind 
give valuable detailed experiences in the 
organization. administration and result 
of emergency action in relieving unem 


ployment in these places 


Employment ™ 











The diagram at the left illustrates the 
in water pressure after the India: 





(shown below) was placed in service ( 
1930 (without the tank), the Mich 
pumped at the rate of 16.6 M.D. wi 
15, 1931 (with the tank), the same st 
similar demand pumped at the rate of 
und the tank supplied the balance at + 
8.4 M.C.D. The charts below show ho 
stabilized pressures. This result is ¢ 
elevated tank installations 














The difference between 
good and poor service 
was an elevated tank 


With water pressure normally between 40 and 
50 pounds you can’t blame consumers for com- 
plaining when it suddenly drops to 20, 15 or even 
7 pounds as shown in one location above. Of 
course these drops always occur when water is 
needed most. The data briefly presented here is 
only another of the many proofs that proper 
elevated storage can correct such conditions. 





And this remedy is an economical one. In 
many cases new water systems using adequate 
elevated storage are lower in first cost than alter- 
nate systems depending on direct pumpage alone. 
In almost every instance, operating costs are 
reduced by the installation of elevated storage. 
In one city power costs were 35 per cent less after 
the addition of a tank to a municipal water system. 

= 


forton shallow-depth tanks combine maximum 
improvement in conditions with maximum operat- 
ing economy. They hold all the water above the 
effective elevation without excessive tank height. 
They reduce pumping costs, release pumping 
equipment for reserve, postpone main enlarge- 


ments, etc. Our nearest office will gladly i hy 
° - tt WITH N 
estimate the cost of a tank to meet your needs. WN 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg Philadelphia. 2616-1616 Walnut Street Bldg. Houston. . . 1101 Electric Bldg 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. Boston j 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. ae wee Bank Bldg 
Cleveland 2236 Midland Bank Bldg. Birmingham... ....-1602 FPiftieth St., N. San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bldg 
Detroit ...1501 Lafayette Bldg. Dallas..... : -1206 Burt Bldg. Los Angeles 1303 Pacific Mutual Bldg 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


\ew Tank Reduces Variation 
in Water Pressure 


a \NDI SKY. OHIO. a city of 25.000 
, pulation situated the south 
of Lake Erie, has installed a 
000-gallon radial-cone bottom ele- 

| Horton tank to improve the pres- 
water-works system and to 
ice operating The tank, which 

a relatively new design, is 85 feet 
diameter and 80 feet 6 inches to the 
ttom. The tank proper is only 22 feet 

6 inches deep, making the maximum dif- 
ference in head between the upper and 
wer levels of the tank 10 pounds. The 
majority of the time, however, the level 

f the water in the tank remains within a 
range of several feet. 

In July, 1930, before the tank was in- 
stalled, there was a pressure variation 
of from 18 to 20 pounds in the system. 
Readings taken on December 2 and 3, 
1930. after the tank was in service, show 
a maximum pressure of 63 pounds and 
a minimum pressure of 58 pounds, or a 
variation of only 5 pounds. 

The installation of the elevated tank 
also made a reduction in the variation 
ef the pumping rate. which was from 

100.000 gallons maximum per day to 
2.700.000 gallons minimum, or a varia- 
tion of 4,700,000 gallons per day during 
July. 1930. After the tank was installed, 
readings taken in November, 1930, 
showed a variation of only 2.100.000 gal- 
lons per day from a maximum rate of 
1.400.000 gallons to a minimum of 2.- 
300.000 gallons. 

CHARLES 


Superintendent of 


in its 


costs, 


GREMELSBACHER 
Water Works 


Operating on a Water 
System 


TPHE condition of the Phoenixville. Pa.. 

water system was very much like that 
{ a person ill with gall stones. It ran 
with decreased efficiency until the opera- 
tion of cleaning the mains was completed, 
vhen the system was completely rejuve 
nated. For 59 years tubercles had been 
erowing larger and larger in the water 
mains until the system fairly groaned un- 
the handicap of this affliction. The 
capacity of the pipes was so lowered 
that consumers began to take notice and 
found that when water was being drawn 

the first floor of a house. none could 

secured the floor. The 

nace from fire became acute owing to 

shortage of water for the fire 


on second 


pump- 
The reservoirs were full but for 
ison or other the pipes could not carry 


ough water from the 
Several 


some 


reservoir to the 
remedies tried: 
rst. two miles of additional large diam- 
ler pipes were installed; second, a stand 
pe was erected at the opposite end of 

system the 


mes, were 


from and wa- 


reservoir, 


connected to the pipes. These im 
provements helped, but the pipe was still 
lying the job and the stand 
pipe would not fill more than half way. 
a mistake had 
been made and the standpipe placed too 
high. 


new 
down on 
Some people wondered if 
been re 


tubercles 
made a 


Realizing that the 
duced in diameter 
and deposits, 
contract with 
Cleaning 
( leaned. 


pipe had 
because of 
borough officials 
the National Water Main 
Company to the pipes 
Some consumers were sceptical 


have 


but after the work was completed and 
they saw the tons of rust and dirt that 
were removed from the pipes. they be 
gan to ask why the water mains were 
not cleaned long ago. The débris 
removed amounted to one ton for every 


hundred feet of sixteen-inch pipe cleaned. 
Thereafter furnished 
with over 12 pounds more pressure pet 
square inch than before. The standpipe 
filled to capacity and the fire hazard was 
greatly reduced. 


consumers were 


NORMAN G. YOUNG 
Boroug M 


A Study of Tyhoid Fever 


HE marked reduction in the 

lence of typhoid fever throughout the 
United States has the 
standing accomplishments in — public 
health during the past quarter of a cen 
tury. This has been accomplished in 
cities whose sources of public water sup 
ply are polluted, largely by the intelli 
gent installation of approved water puri 
fication plants. Although the purified 
public drinking water meets the ac cepte d 
sanitary code, there often persists in such 
cities a small number of cases of typhoid 
fever. This fact stimulated the United 
States Public Health Service to under- 
take an extensive study of these persisting 
or residual cases of typhoid fever, the ob 
ject being to determine if they could beat 
any relation to the municipal drinking 
water, even though it did meet the pres 
ent rigid sanitary standards. 
situated the Ohio River 
study, both because of 


preva 


been one ot out 


Six cities on 
were selected tor 
the polluted character of their raw water 
supplies and because of the excellence of 
their municipal purification plants. 

The Ohio the 


public water supply for each city. 


the 
Dut 
ing the period of raw water consumption, 


River is source of 


the typhoid fever incidence in each city 


was uniformly very high in every month 
of the vear. a seasonal distribution which 
is typical of endemic water-borne typhoid 
installation of the 
present public water supplies. the typhoid 
fell to a rate 
comparable with rates prevailing in other 


Ohio River 


lever. Following the 


incidence promptly low 


cities in the watershed which 


have had. at least since 1914. sate water 
supplies. At the same time. the seasonal 
distribution changed so that t phoid he 


items on 
Water Supply 
aamal 
Purification 








ie 
came definitely a summer and fall dis 
ease. 

Ample evidence accumulated to indi 
cate that routes of transmission of ty 
phoid fever other than the public water 
supply were in all probability the more 
usual Therefore, the conclusion was 
reached from the evidence collected that 
modern water purification plants, such as 
are in operation in the six cities studied 


when properly operated and controlled 
effectively eliminate the danger of con 
typhoid fever the 
drinking water even though the raw 
supply he polluted 


tracting from public 
water 


grossly 


Treatment of Water 
at Appleton 


4 | \ppleton. Wis 


prechlorination of 


the water supply has been in use for 
the past three vears There is a reten 
tion period in the settling basins of ap 
proximately 16 hours With this long 


settling period and prechlorination it has 


been found possible tw keep B. coli ab 


sent in 10-ce. samples in the settled water 
The correct amount of the prechlorine 
dose has been found to be three times the 


final dose The settled water as it comes 


on the filters has no residual chlorine in 
it. but a residual of 0.1 p.p.m. is ear 
ried on the final dose as the water leaves 
the plant. 

The plant operators are all taught 
how to make the orthotolidine test for 
residual chlorine This test made 
every two hours on the even hours, and 
the chlorine Is weighed on the ~( ales 
every two hours on the odd hours, so that 
there is an hourly check on the chlorine 
dose. 

Proper attention should always be 
given to the condition of the sedimenta 


tion basins. in order to effect a good bac 


teria removal. In the summer months it 
is necessary to clean the basins at Ap 
pleton every six weeks. rhe number of 
hours of settling also has considerable in 
fluence on the bacteria removal, and 
after exhaustive tests on settling periods 
prior to the building of new settling 
basins. it was found that a minimum of 
8 hours was needed to get a_ bacterial 
eficiency of around 95 per cent. Prior 
to the building of these additional basins 
and with only 2 to 4 hours settling. it 
was impossible te et 1 bacterial eff 
ciency of over o0 per cent 1} if 
course, was without prechlorination 

The filters are washed with a 24-inch 
vertical rise per minute for 3 minutes 
the filter beds are fr quently tertlized 
and the wall of the filters are Kept 
Cl ipuloustly 

RTHUR 
. ‘4 \ 





















Through the Eyes 
of a Waterworks Man! 


Wo 


( 
aad 


hen I visit a town and see uncovered service boxes 
boxes with broken, jagged edges protruding, or open 
boxes filled with dirt and stone, I just naturally visualize 
a careless, sloppy waterworks plant, and loose business 
management. One just naturally draws conclusions 
from what he sees,”’ said a waterworks man. 
There is no need or excuse for this kind of a condition 
it can be remedied at small cost. The loss of a service 
Broken Lug box lid does not mean that the box has lost its usefulness 
and should be replaced with a new box, but it does mean 
that the box should be made as good—and even better 
than new--with a MUELLER Service Box Repair Lid 
at a very moderate price. 
Thousands of these repair lids are in use—they made 
unnecessary expensive replacements, made it impossible 
for the repaired box to fill up with dirt, and they are on 
for all time unless removed with a key. 
Take a census of your old or new Buffalo type service 
boxes and let MUELLER quote you on the necessary 
number of lids to make them as good or better than new. 
























Broken Top You can’t make a more profitable investment, one that 
will add more to the looks of your equipment and shut 
MUELLER Repair Lids are off the expense of digging dirt out of service boxes to 
made to St any condition reach the shut off stops. 
sian ‘tities alanis aban In 2! 5-inch sizes for new style Buffalo type service 
ure the only ones that can boxes, 2!5 to 3-inch for old style. 
occur. MUELLER Service MUELLER CoO.; Established 1857: Factory: Deca- 





Box Repair Lids will succes 
fully take care of all three 





tur, Illinois. Branches: New York, Dallas, Chicago, 
San Francisco. Canadian Factory: MUELLER, 
Limited, Sarnia. 


































For New Style Buffalo Box 
Showing the installation of 
10373 
G-10373—for new style Buf- 
falo type Boxes, size 2',” 









For Old Style Buffalo Box 
Showing the installation of 
G-10374 
G-10374—for old style Buf- 
falo type Boxes, sizes 2',' 

and 3 


MUEL 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Cc. J. SWEENEY EDWARD J. COONEY HANS \V. PEDERSEN 
Supt., Public Works Mer Water Work Gen. Mar Marshalltown V 
Stoneham, Mass Port Chester. N. ¥ Work M alltown. I 
(Appointed 1916) (Appointed yIT) \ ' 5) 





Who's Who 
Water 
Supply 


The 46th of a Series of Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials Which 





FRANK J. BROUCEK Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- J. Ho McCAMBRIDGI 
s f Water Works ‘ Gen. Supt.. Pub Service D 
ati uary, 1928 ant deer aga ac 
Y 1930) 4 j y) 


























HENRY MAGNUS C. LELAND WOOD FOLKEY E. PETERSON CHARLES C. WES1 
G Supt., Board of Municipal Comsr., Water Dept Comsr. of Public Works Gen. Mer Savre Water ¢ 
Works, Winona, Minn Herkimer. N. Y De Kalb, | Sayre, Pa 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1939) (Appointed 1921) 

















{ARRY M. BEARDSLEY CHARLES C. FOUTZ Portrait by Morrall CHARLES I WICk 
Mer.. Elmira Water Board Supt.. Water Works IRVING E MATTHEWS Supt Bureau iw 
Elmira, N. Y LaPorte, Ind Supt.. Water Div., Rochester, N. ¥ Schenectad N 
(Appoir 1 1915) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed ) 













PNEUMATIC OPERATION 


without Air Valves 








without Air Storage Tanks 





Jennings Pneumatic Sewage Ejector 
furnished in capacities ranging from 

1500 g.p.m. Heads up to 50 ft. Writ 
Bulletins 





103 and 10d. 


















[I the Jennings Pneumatic Sewage Ejector, a with satisfactory operation, are all eliminated. 
Nash Hytor Compressor furnishes air at the Always dependable, the Jennings Pneumatic 
required pressure direct to the receiving pot. Ejector makes an ideal unit for such services as 
The compressor operates only long enough to handling sludge at the treatment plant or pump- 
empty the pot. Noisy, costly-to-run reciproca- ing unscreened sewage in booster stations where 
ting Compressors, air valves, air storage tanks there are no attendants to supervise operation. 
and pressure reducing valves, always subject to It is automatically controlled, good for years 
leakage that wastes power and interferes of service, and requires a minimum of attention. 





NASH ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, 14 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 


Jennings Pumps 























Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


El 


Catch-Basin Cleaning Provides 
idded Employment 


|’ Nutley. N. J., during the past year 

been the practice to clean all 

hand as a means of fur 

employment for the street clean 

» were thrown out of their regular 

through the acquisition of a ma 

that is now used for street sweep 

No accurate record of catch 

basin cleaning has been maintained dur 
o tnis period. 

\ll the 

three 


isins by 


cost 


cleaned at 
and about 100 
This ma 
rial is used to fill in swamp land for 
the eventual creation of a new park. 
CHARLES A. SHERWOOD 


Director of Public Work 
Public Property 


catch-basins 
times a 
ls of débris are removed. 


are 
veal 


missioner 
Parks and 


Removal of Oils from Sewage 
Tanks by Aeration 


ILS and grease wastes which 


are 
emptied into sewers, intentionally 


or unintentionally, are a nuisance to the 
sewage-works operator. At Pasadena 
various schemes had been tried. a 
process of aeration based on the method 
used by Karl Imhoff was tried. <A 
tangular tank 10 x 32 feet with an effec- 
depth of 3 feet was built. Norton 
wrous plates, 1 x 2 x 12 inches. are used 
or aeration. These 
hree_ plate-holders, 


tt 
altel 


rec- 


are arranged in 
each containing 10 
ates and are placed along the wall 
the flowing-through side. A floating 

baffle, 4 inches wide x 10 
es deep, with triangular blocks set 
used as a retainer for the 
collected. The baffle is approxi- 
nately along the center line of the tank. 
e blocks on top of the baffle are so 
d that, in plan, a triangular open- 

s made feeding into the grease-col 


ed vood 


top, is 


prease 


tion side, the opening on the flowing 
rough side being 4 inches. 
nch on the collection side. 
The aeration of the 
iulsifies the oils and greases, 


tapering to 
sewage partly 
sO that 
en thrown over in back of the baffle, a 
ht scum is formed which collects on 
surface and is held in the collection 
ipartment by the baffle and the cross- 
action caused by aeration. The 
vage flow from the tank passes under 
concrete wall at the discharge end 
» a concrete flume and then into the 
ient trough to the aeration tanks. 
Results have been good and the skim 
g tank will be enlarged to at least 
ble its size in order to obtain a 
iter removal of grease from the sew 
Since using the skimming tank, 
re has been a noticeable improvement 
the amount of grease scum appearing 
the surface of the tank. 
en unusually large quantities of 


aeration 


or grease have reached the plant with 
sewage. and. due to lack of capacity, 


the oil 


some ol Passes into the aeration 
tanks, there is a lower standard of clari 
fication due to incomplete aeration The 
oils received on these occasions are usu 


ally fuel oils or oils 
and machine the dumping of 


which in the sewers is forbidden 


waste Irom garages 


shops 
Prior to grease-skimming 
tank. it 


an extra crew or 


using the 


was often necessary to employ 
to ten labor 


scum of the aera 


from tour 
ers to skim the grease 
tion tanks after a 
reached the plant. It usually required 
several days to accomplish this and the 
effect was noticeable for 
thereafter. An 


large quantity of oil 


several days 


estimate of the cost of 


grease skimming prior to the construc 
tion of the skimming tank is $1,200 to 
$1.500 per year. Since using the tank 
this expense has been eliminated, the 


being able to care for any 
skimming still necessary. 

William A. Aller \ 
tant Superintendent, Pasadena Sewage Treatment 
Plant, presented before the Third Annual Meet 
ing of the California Sewage Works Association 


regular crew 


From a paper by 


To Cover or Not to Cover 


the Sludge Beds 


T° cover or not to cover sludge beds 

is the question. The admitted ad 
vantages of open beds are: less construc 
tion cost per unit of area; 
cost of a comparatively 
superstructure; no 
artificial heat. and no insurance. 


no mainten- 
fragile 

for 
With 


covered beds there is less area per capita, 


ance 


operating cost 


hence greater capacity where 
limited; more frequent drawings due to 
protection from inclement weather: 
chance of nuisance if the sludge is 
properly digested: and better appear 
ance. if the beds are close to dwellings. 

The cost of beds is 
to $1.00 per square foot. with an average 
of $0.75. The cost of 
four manutacturers 
$2.00 tor 


space 1S 


less 


not 


open from $0.50 
glass-overs as re 
ceived trom 
from $0.75 to 


runs 


standard plain 


construction. including gable ends, sides, 
windows and doors. and may be assumed 
at an average of $1.50 per square toot, 


or twice the cost of the remainder of the 


bed. If covered beds are three times 
as expensive as open beds, one might 
expect of them three times as many 
fillings per year, or, In othe words, one 
third the area. New York State Health 


Department rules allow one-half the area 
if beds are glazed. 


With Imhoff tanks. unheated. 20 sludge 


1 


drawings in 8 months would be a fair 
estimate for covered beds. whereas there 
might be 30 drawings for a 12-months 
period from heated digestion tanks if 
the sludge could be economically handled 
upon removal from the heds. Phere 


little economy if it had to be 
stored and then rehandled 

The 
beds 


would he 


sludge 
whether they 


land available lor 


dictate 


cost oft 


may ils 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE Z 
DISPOSAL 











should be covered or not There will 
probably be some maintenance cost o1 
a glass structure due to the damage other 
than by the elements. for in isolated 
places or near railroad tracks glass of 


fers a shining mark for missiles. Insur 


ance, too, 18 expensive the rate bein 
$3.00 per hundred with 50 per cent co 
insurance Some covered beds with high 
concrete walls give one the impression 
of having been constructed with the ob 
ject of sweating the sludge rather than 
drving it. The less wall the better, and 
the cheaper. If the expense of artificial 


heating is not contemplated. the best 


possible ventilation is required 


{ 


Various figures supplied by manutac 


turers indicate that the cost of covers 
can be reduc ed trom SO 14 to $0.20 per 
square foot of bed if side and gable 


ends with ventilators, windows and doors 
are omitted. 


tection from 


A glass roof furnishes pro 


rain and snow, lets in the 
sunshine and provides the 
ventilation. In a plant for a 
community, provision should be made for 
liberal drying-bed space tor the ultimate 
capacity of the plant. but may be 
effected temporarily by constructing beds 
for the 
ing the 


ering or 


maximum ol 


growing 


saving 


present population, then increas 


capacity by enlargement or cov 


both 


Shore Resort Has New 


Treatment Plant 


W — the « 


ompletion recently of the 


sewage disposal plant at 
Spring Lake N | the number ot 
shore communities which have 


complied 
with the new standards set up by 


New J ey Depart Heal ha 
been nereased to fittee le ! onl 
four municipalities along the shore witl 
systems which do not meet with the 
pr il of the Department 

Phe Spring Lake svsten vyhiich cost 
$200.000. is designed to provide tor 


25.000. which is more thar 


With the es 


population of 


imple for present needs 


eption ot a small building hich houses 
the operating mechanism thy entire 
plant is he low oro nd el 

After treatment. the cleat Hoent 
discharged dal into the oceal it " 
point 1.200 feet trom the , ter 
mark I} . iM) f | ond th mil 

ae nich p | t tate 4 ilat 

ive ibstituted tor tl old pr ' f 
lisposing « nly 500 feet fror 
shore 











THEY TAKE NO CHANCES 
WITH EROSION! 


Forward-Looking Cities Choose 


or 
ol 














rORM SEWER ideas are 
rapidly changing. Amer- 





















Paved Invert Pipe has had 
years of actual in-the-ground 


ica’s most forward-looking service. This, the final test. 






cities are installing storm sew- proved conclusively that storm 


ers of Armco Paved Invert Pipe. sewers of Armco Paved Invert 










The economy factor respon- Pipe are a safe, economical 


sible for the trend is this: Pav- 





drainage investment, as al- 


ing the Invert with a bitumi- tested by thousands of in- 








sal bl t} Storm sewer of fully coated Armco Paved Invert t ll ° | } tl 
nous material enables the Fins: innalied S008, Saibitcin. Mom Sook stallations throughout the 





structure to withstand erosive country. 

hydraulic traflic—the wearing of sand, silt, stones Take no chances with Nature’s most deadly 

and boulders—thereby giving it longer life of ser- weapon — EROSION. Get the latest facts and data 

vice, free from trouble at lowered per-year cost. on Armco Paved Invert Storm Sewers, interest- 
Years of research and tests conducted by Armco — ingly set forth in a new booklet which is yours 

brought these facts to light. Since then, Armco for the asking. Clip and mail the coupon today. 


irmco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot 


Iron of the American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Middletown, Ohio 








































Gentlemen Send new booklet of facts and data on Armco Paved 


— 
Invert Storm Sewers. AW 
[am City Official 


an Engineer Contractor 


re ee Lay Armco Pat ed 
Invert Pipe this 
ee winter. Keep more 


men at worl 
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Construction and Maintenanee 
EEL LE LEELA I LE TE OSI ES A En BE ITNT 


Vodel Detailed Specifications 
for Municipal Construction 


Q) eat service to the city engineers 
f New York State cities is the set 
f dard specifications and contract 
for use in municipal construction 
which has recently been issued by 
Bureau of Training and Research 

New York Conference of Mavors. 


specifications cover grading, kinds 


aterials used, types of paving. side- 
walk construction, sewer construction, 
ter-main construction and some spe- 


structures and operations. 


hey were prepared by a committee 
representing the New York State Asso- 
ciation of City and Village Engineers. 
which, recognizing the importance of 
proper specifications for municipal work, 
ippointed this committee to prepare 
model specifications. The committee. 
consisting of Joseph B. Shaw, City En- 
gineer, Utica, N. Y., Chairman, Pascal 
Dietrich, City Engineer, Niagara Falls, 
\. Y.. and Joseph Tehan, City Engineer, 
Auburn, N. Y., examined in detail the 
specifications used generally in munici- 
pal construction work in New York 
State. 
The report of the committee consisted 
|) proposal and contract forms. 
neluding instruction to bidders, 
between the city 
guarantee 


general 
and the 
contract 


requirements 


contractor, and 


bonds: and (2) detailed specifications 
for general municipal construction. The 
report was turned over to the Bureau 
ff Training and Research by the Asso- 


ciation, so that it might be printed and 
distributed to municipal engineering de 
irtments in New York State. In order 
obtain an adequate review of the ma 
terial and further suggestions, the pro- 
posed specifications were submitted to 


three well-known municipal engineers. 
Philip A. Beatty, Staff Engineer of the 


Municipal Re- 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Frank R. 
Lanagan, City Engineer, Schenectady, 
XN. Y.. and Nelson F. Pitts, City Engi- 

er. Syracuse, N. Y., who reviewed the 
report carefully. 


j 


tudied by the committee and incorpor 


Philadelphia Bureau of 


searcl 


Their suggestions were 


in the revised report. 
lhe model proposal and contract form 
pamphlet, while the detailed speci- 
ons are a separate loose-leaf volume. 
form was decided upon because the 
tiled specifications subject to 
cation and change. Committees of 
cipal engineers will he formed to 
inually revise these specifications as 


are 


tity 


levelopments require. Any changes 
idditions will be made in loose-leaf 
to replace the old ones. The speci- 
ons are available only for New York 
cities, but similar work might well 
one by municipal leagues in other 


E. D 


GREENMAN 


Modern Low-Cost Skidproof 
Surfaces for Country Roads 


AFTER several 


cooperation with the United State; 
Bureau of Public Roads and various 
state road building departments, The As 
phalt Institute has prepared a manual de 
scribing in detail methods of construct 
two modern skid 
road-mix country 
roads capable of carrying a 


vears of research in 


ing low cost 


proot 


types ot 
surtaces for 
traffic 
ume up to 2.000 vehicles per day. 


vol 


The outstanding features of these road 
mix first. that 
stone and the asphalt are mixed on the 
roadway, thus utilizing all the availablk 
material and eliminating 
that the mixture thus obtained is 
spread and compacted while cold, thus 


types are, the gravel or 


long hauls; 


second. 


obviating the costly heating of material; 
third, that the frag 
mentary gravel or stone aggregates, after 


and, granular or 
compaction, form a surface of somewhat 
open texture, thus affording a good grip 
by automobile tires at all times. Thess 
slightly resilient. 
and the wear on tires negligible. 


types of pavement are 


treated under the 


graded ag 


roads are 
“the 
construction § of 


Gravel 
designation ot 
ty pe.” 


gregale 
fully 
manual, while old 


which is 
described in the new 


macadam roads are improved and new 
surfaces are provided as described in the 
the title 
aggregate type.” 


everywhere eliminated, and all curves are 


manual under of “the macadam 


Exe ssive crowns are 


banked. These improved types have 
been tried out with satisfaction by the 
State Highway Departments of Mass 
achusetts. West Virginia. Indiana, Ken 
tucky, Arizona. California. Colorado 


Montana, New 


Mexico. Oregon, Virginia 


Wyoming and Wisconsin. Vermont is 
trying them out this season. Costs for 
either type. in different localities, ac 
cording to the proximity of aggre 
gate materials and the labor costs, et 
range from $2.500 to $6,000 per mile. 
while the maintenance averages only 


about $300 per mile per year thereafter 


Projected 1932 Highway 

Expenditures 

THE estimat 
highway 

with the 


eral aid and 
amount to approximately the 


ol expenditures tor state 
construction in 1932. to 
increased Fed 
fund, will 


same sum 


gvether expected 


emergency 


that has been expended during 1931. a 
cording to a American 
Road Builde rs” Phe fol 
lowing table is made up from informa 
tion from all but four of the 
State Highway Commissions and may be 
For the four 
information 
1932 are 


indicated by as 


report of the 

Association 
received 
considered authentic. 
from 


the 
the same as for 


which ne was 


use d tor 


states 
received. figures 


1931 


Engineering 
and 
Highway 
Departments 
eS 








terisks Phe ints will un 
doubtedly he 


few years the 


reported amon 


increased, as during the 


past actual amounts spent 


been somewhat ol 


Nine 


have always in excess 


the estimates states have increased 


their gas tax rates during the past yea 
which means additional income for use 
in the highway program Information 


received by the American Road Build 


ers 128 cities indicates 


Association from 
that there also will be some increase in 
municipal expenditures for 1932 
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Vew Highway 
in Poland 
TRHE Department ; P 
I Warsaw. Poland. is p 
struction. of 


improvement ot about Yo 


miles of highway leading to Warsaw and 


to other important centers: the | 
of 250 miles of paved asphalt 
roads where the trafhe is parti 
heavy: and the surface-treating of 1.390 
miles of heavy traffic routes The pr 


gram also contemplates the constructic 


during the next 10 vears. of about 75 


miles of new roads f 
budgets 
nary budget funds. 


and 235 miles from extraord 























ECONOMICAL AND DEPENDABLE 


POWER SERVICE 


Superior Diesel Engines, with their 
compact design... extremely rugged 
construction... large overload capac- 
ity and flexible speed range are 
adaptable to practically any power 
application. 


Sizes range from 35 to 800 rated 
horsepower, in models from two to 


Bulletin No, 120 A€ 


SUPERIOR 


SPRINGFIELD. 


eight cylinders ... also smaller horse- 
powers built for portable and semi- 
portable service. 


Our engineers ere prepared to make 
a power analysis of your plant. It 
costs you nothing, but their findings 
may mean substantial savings in your 
power expense. 


sent free on request. 


ENGINE COMPANY 
























































J. M. SLATER 


York City St. Louis, M \ R N. S N. 


Who's Who 


amon: 
Sanitation 
Officials 





| aint One of a Series of Portraits of Engineering Officials 
WILI 1AM D KINNEY : Which Has Appeared Monthly Since April, 1928 JOSEPH W. LA DUSKA 
Director of Parks an *ubl'« ' Supt. of Streets 
Properties, Erie, Pa Binghamton. N. Y 





























FRANK M. MONTGOMERY HENRY D. DOLGE JOHN S. FLOCKHART SIGMUND MUENZ 
Comsr., Dept. of Street Improve Asst. Supt., Bureau of Street Bureau of Street Cleaning Asst. Engr., Dept. of Sanitat 
ments, Sioux City, la Sanitation, Milwaukee. Wis Newark, N. J New York City 








. 


























I. E. GOTTLIEB JOHN S. HERRON C. H. DEUSCHLI JOHN KLORER 
Supt. of Sanitation President of Coun Supt Street r Sewe! Chief I r 
St. Paul, Minn Pittsburgh, Pa Kankakee, | Sak £ ‘ 














Talue 


you realize the extraordinary 


economy of Ford commercial units. Many of thes 


built into the 
Ford Truck chassis? 


features are littke known to their hundreds of thoy. 
sands of owners and drivers—chiefly because the 
Neverthek s they 


are interesting because they are the actual foundation 


BENEATH the staunch bodies with which Ford trucks need to know them seldom arises. 


are fitted lie vital mechanical features which deter- 


mine the strength, reliability, long life, and ultimate on which Ford hauling value is based. 


% Ford hauling-units are available with more than forty standard bodies, meeting every business need, and 
in forty handsome color-combinations. Your Ford dealer will gladly help you with your hauling problems, 


In most principal cities there are centralized exhibits of Ford commercial units. 





Three-quarter floating axle-shafts 


With the three-quarter floating 
struction, the axle-shafts serve only to 
turn the wheels without carrying any 
of the weight of truck or load. Notice 
the large roller bearing. The truck 
weight is transmitted from the axle- 
housing through this roller bearing 
directly to the forged steel wheel hub. 


con 


The axle-shafts simply transmit the 
power of the engine to the wheels, a 
task for which they are especially de- 
signed, with their tensile strength of 
180,000 pounds per square inch. The 
result is tremendous strength, reli- 
ability and long life. 


Spiral bevel gear rear axle 


Notice that the pinion-shaft is straddle- 
mounted; that the pinion is between 
roller bearings. This construction 
minimizes deflection in the propeller- 
shaft caused by a tendency of the pin- 
ion to force itself out of place, under 
load. 

Abnormal strains in the steel shaft 
are thus eliminated, wear is reduced, 
and reliability added. On the inner 
face of the housing, there is a bronze 
thrust-plate which gives additional sup- 
port to the ring-gear back of the point 
where it meshes with the pinion, in- 
suring constant, perfect mesh. 


4-speed transmission 


Four speeds forward provide abundant 
power to climb steep grades with ca- 
pacity loads, and ample speed to save 
time on street and highway. The trans- 
mission gears and shafts are of chrome- 
alloy steel, heat-treated for hardness. 

Seven ball and roller bearings are 
used in transmission and clutch, min- 
imizing friction and prolonging the 
life of these parts. There are more 
than twenty of these anti-friction bear- 
ings in the Ford truck chassis. In high 
gear, the entire drive, from engine to 
wheels, is carried on ball and roller 
bearings. 








Mention Tue Amertcan City—it helps 














METHODS and COSTS of 


Handling Refuse in Boise, 
Idaho 


{' wet garbage is kept separate from 

rubbish in Boise and collected by a 

private contractor who pays the city for 

privilege. The garbage is disposed 

hy the contractor by feeding it to hogs 
his ranch. 

Rubbish is hauled by private trash col- 
lectors who are paid by the householder. 
The trash men also haul grass cuttings. 
leaves, branches and twigs from the resi- 
dential area to city dumps. Boise has 
an unusually large number of trees for 
this territory, and the city gutters are 
filled with leaves in the fall. Many house- 
holders prefer to burn these rather than 
paying to have them hauled away, so 
that during a large part of the fall there 
has been a considerable smoke nuisance 
throughout the city from burning leaves. 
The Council has passed an ordinance 
against the practice of burning in the 
streets. which have recently been oiled. 

W. H. RHODES 
Health Officer 


Prizes and Profit 


FrOR many years garbage was collected 
in Auburn. Maine. by local farmers 
who raised hogs. The city contracted 
with an individual to cover substantially 
the same ground to pick up what was not 
taken by the farmers. The service was 
poor, complaints were many, and from 
$2.000 to $2.500 was spent annually. 

\s a first step toward improving con- 
ditions, the city was divided into districts. 
each farmer being given a license to col- 
lect from the one district assigned to him. 
The collection of the remaining garbage 
was placed under the superintendent of 
the City Farm. who established a piggery 
with an initial herd of 50 pigs. Thus 
responsibility was fixed and the service 
greatly improved. Further, there was a 
slight profit at the end of the year. 

The farmers did not give a consistent 
service. and as a result all licenses were 
revoked and full responsibility 
placed on the City Farm. The size of the 
herd was increased in proportion to the 
imount of garbage collected. as no ad 

tional purchased. At 
present there are approximately 350 hogs 

varying ages. In spite of the declin- 
ng price of pork during the last four 
ears, the revenue has increased steadily, 
» that today all overhead and collection 
sts are paid and there remains an in 
me of over $3,000 per year. 

Experimentation is breeding has been 

‘ing on steadily, with the result that a 
eater return per individual hog is 
gained from the same amount of garbage. 
lany blue ribbons and some prize money 
ve resulted from the exhibition of some 
the pigs in the State Fair held annual- 
nearby. are bred twice. the 
ring litters sold and the fall 


was 


feed is ever 


Sows 


being 


litters raised. Except in special cases 
it has been more profitable to turn in 
sows to the slaughterhouse after 
litter. 

The piggery is kept clean, three fields 
being used alternately to prevent souring. 
Cholera is unknown in the herd. There 
has never complaint 


rearing 
the second 


been a nuisance 
trom an owner abutting the piggery, and 
collection complaints are few and far 
between. Labor bills at the City Farm 
have increased, as men and 
ment are used on the Farm when 
collecting. Thanks to the able superin 
tendent of the City Farm, Rex B. Bridges. 
who has made himself an expert at hog 
raising, Auburn has eliminated its gar 
bage question by giving a better service 
and realizing a profit on that service 

F. W. FORD, JR 

City Manager 


not equip 


not 


Garbage Collection by 
Contract 
pi LAH ART, IND.. which has a popula 


tion of 32,949, pays a garbage col- 
lector $555 per month for the collection 
and removal of all garbage from the city. 
The garbage is collected once a week in 
the winter and twice a week during 
June, July, August and September. It 
is hauled the corporate limits 
and is fed to hogs. Hotels and restau 
rants have their own garbage collectors. 
The city not collect rubbish or 
ashes. the householder being required to 
dispose of them himself by employing an 
collector. 
MERT R 


outside 
does 


unlicensed private 


HOPKINS 
tv Cler 


( k 
Prospective Change in 


Garbage Collection and 
Disposal 


At 
garbage and 


and disposed of by a 
The entire 
collection and 
consideration by 
that 
revision 


(Ames. lowa. 
collec ted 


( ollec tion 


the present in time in 
refuse are 
private 
matter of garbage 
disposal is 
the city. 


within a 


agency. 
and_ refuse 
under 


and it is expected 


active 
few 
made 


months material will be 


in the plan of collection and disposal. 
J. H. AMES 
City Manager 


Building Material a Side 
Product of Garbage 
Disposal 


BR a sper ial process, the Schoeneberger 

Muell-Industrie Co.. of Berlin. man 
ufactures, from the greate! 
Berlin. building block. 
sheathing boards and other material for 
the construction of houses The process 
is an invention of S. W. Aretz. a Berlin 
chemist. The method is said to be sani 
tary and profitable and puts te use a 


garbage of 


and paving 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
and 
DISPOSAL 


material which merely 
The 


English and 


means expense im 
has been 
French authori 
The gar 
bage is collected by the company with its 


most cities process 
studied by 
ties and has given satisfaction. 
own and is brought to sorting 
vards, where glass, metal and other non 
combustible substances are removed. 
These materials are later used for filling 
low and swampy lands in the vicinity of 
Berlin. About 


processed in the factory 


wagons 


100 tons remain and are 
daily. A me 
chanical sorting apparatus separates the 
From the 
which 


coarse from the fine garbage. 
latter. are in 
most respects equal to fine-grade bricks 
The garbage contains large 


amounts of fibrous material. from which 


stones are made 


coarse 


building and sheathing boards are made 
These unbreakable 
can be worked with ordinary tools 
ire said to be cheaper than the 
plaster of paris or other building boards 
Other products made are briquettes with 
from 3,500 to 6.000 B.T.U.. as 
gas, tar and fuel oils. 

The finished 
cheaper than 


and vet 
They 


usual 


are almost 


well as 


said to be 
and 
the advantage that nails and screws can 
brit 
partner 


stones are 


natural stone 


possess 


be driven into them. as they are not 
tle. The Berlin 


in the company which operates this gar 


citv of is chief 


bage disposal svstem 


Hamden, Conn. 
A CONTRA POR paid by the city col 
. lects all of the Hamden 
population 19.020. two 3 
trucks. The contractor sells the 


to a privately owned piggery 


to George W. Warner. Town is 


garbage of 
using 9-ton 


varbawe 


Hartford, Conn, 
THE garbage of Hartford 


164.072. is collected by 
ployees and license d collectors 
and the 
Garbage 


pop ilatior 
eity em 
The city 
licensed col 
collected 
hill and 


rarbage 


uses 10 wagons. 
lecters 70 w 
by the 
the licensed collectors 
which they collect 
Leon F. Peck. Superintende nt 
ment of Streets 


agons 

sanitary 
feed the 
to hogs. according 


Depart 


city is used in a 


Bloomington, Ill. 


YHE city of 
30.930. 


Bloomington, population 


uses 10 w leet | 


teet 6 


agons ) 


inches wide. 10 inches long. and 


a 
o 


the municipal col 

throughout the city 
The garbage is disposed of by dumping 
into abandoned gravel pits outside the 
city. according to Charles W. Woizeski, 
inspector. 


inches deep. tor 


lection of garbage 


garbage 
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A box a BIOCK 


GIVES STATESVILLE, N. C. 








GITY OF 


Yours very truly, 

OP Brolin» 
4 

Ae cooper “ 











THE 


NEWTON, 


STATESVILLE 


STATESVILLE, N. ¢ 
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e Gamewell Company, 
, Massachusetts. 
lemen,- 
t iss leasure to hand y tatement regard to our 
’ a7 " . 
amewell Fire Alarm System, whict s you kr s Box in 
every Block" in our city. e have 100 boxe our city 
ic a lation of n 5 ed ninety 
ne »491). Will say we hav months had 
O3 alarms, these alarms ninety six e in over the 
stem. 
e are more than pleased with the € ] ysten, and would 
t ink of going back to the old ste f telephones. t 
sting for you to t t I r rea is 
irty me hundre 














THE AMERICA 


90% 


BOX ALARMS 


Statesville, N. C., offers another fine ex. 
ample of what adequate fire alarm box dis. 
tribution will do for a_ fire department. 
Three years ago when that city installed its 
first fire alarm system, the officials decided 
that if they were to receive the full benefit 
from their investment, an adequate number 
of fire alarm boxes would have to be in- 
stalled. 


Accordingly, it was decided to install a 
box on every block so that a person discover- 
ing a fire would know instantly that a box 
could be found on the nearest street corner. 
One hundred Gamewell boxes of the Peer- 
less non-interfering and succession type were 
distributed throughout this city of 10,49] 
population. Now that the system has been 
installed long enough to judge its value, 
Chairman of the Fire Committee Mr. A. 
Cooper, states that the city has received 96 
per cent of its alarms through the fire alarm 
boxes during a twelve months’ period, and 
although definite statistics are not available, 
there has been a noticeable decrease in fire 
losses. 


Examine the fire alarm records of your 
own city. If the percentage of box alarms 
is low, it is an indication that you have not 
a sufficient number of fire alarm boxes. 
Additional boxes should be installed wantil 
you have “A Box A Block” distribution, 
then as your city grows, a definite number 
of new boxes should be installed each year 
to maintain an adequate box distribution. 
Without that, you cannot maintain a high 
percentage of box alarms—the safe alarms. 


The fire alarm box offers you the 
quickest and most reliable means 
of transmitting an alarm of fire. 


GAMEWELL COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“A Box A Block” 


TS OS TT TT 


Do y mention THe AMERICA) 


Please do. 
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Traffie—Fire—Safety Items 


EEL SE LE CIES TEE TTD IE, 


Specialized Training for 
Firemen—Aid Available 
from Federal Funds 

great improvements which have 


TH 
| been effected in fire-fighting methods 
et forth in a bulletin recently pub- 
lised by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edueation, entitled “Fire Fighting 
\n Analysis of the Fireman’s Job, with 


Suggestions as to the Organization and 
Operation of Training.” (See notice on 


page 115.) The establishment of the 
t ng programs advocated in this bul 
will, it is expected, materially re- 
the daily money loss of $1.500.000, 
the daily loss of 30 lives, 
fires in the United States. It is impera- 
that firemen should be trained not 

y in the actual operations of handling 
fire hose and ladders, and other appa- 
ratus and equipment necessary in fight- 
ng fire effectively and efficiently, but 
ilso in what may be termed the technical 
aspects of the job. 

Wherever classes for firemen are 
ganized through a state plan, the appli- 
cation of Federal funds for the salaries 
of teachers can be approved. This 
should be in connection with the evening 
school, with perhaps a limited develop- 
ment of part-time classes to fit the spe- 
cial conditions; for example, in a series 
of communities where the state would 
hire one or more instructors to conduct 
training courses, perhaps one day each 
week in each of five or six towns, and 
where the instructor’s time could be 
most effectively used during the day, for 
firemen regularly employed on the day 
shift. The use of Federal funds for 
supervision and teacher training, when 
conducted in harmony with the state 
plan, is likewise legitimate. 

Full details may be obtained from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 


caused by 


Washington, D. C. The bulletin (No. 
155; Trade and Industrial Series, No. 


14) is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 30 


Cc 


Institute for Chiefs of Police. 
Vew York State 


[ has 


t 


been realized that in addition 
the police training schools which 
been held annually for four years 
the policemen of New York State 
icipalities a higher grade of in 
ction should be provided for chiefs 
police. For this purpose, an Institut 
Chiefs of Police has been held in 

N. : a under the joint auspices ot 
New York State Association of Po- 
Chiefs and the New York State Con- 
nee of Mayors. The Institute pro 


1a three-day course of instruction in 


idministrative duties of police chiefs. 


The organization and administration 
ota police department were discussed 


by William P. Rutledge, former Police 
Commissioner of Detroit, and the quali 
fications of a police executive, by Albert 
O. Allgeyer, Secretary of the Buffalo 
Civil Service Commission. A _ talk on 
police records was given by Donald C. 


Stone, Research Director of the Interna 
tional City Managers’ Association. The 
importance of traffic regulation was dis- 


cussed by Clarence Taylor, State Trafhe 
Engineer for Massachusetts; criminal 
psychology, by Dr. A. W. Stearns, Com- 
missioner of Corre¢ tions of Massac hu 


setts: and crime 
Blandford, Director of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


prevention. by J. B. 
Publi Satety ol 


There were registered at the Institute 
24 chiefs or deputy chiefs of police 
representing 97 New York State mu 


nicipalities and other organizations. 


Sight-Obstructing Signs 
Removed from Maryland 
Highways 

A CTING to enforce the law which went 


into effect in June and for the furth- 
erance of traffic safety, the State Roads 
Commission of Maryland has recently re 
moved a total of 21,250 illegal and ob- 
solete signs from the highways of that 
state. 

“More than 7,000 signs remain,” ac- 
cording to H. D. Willar, Jr., Chief En- 
gineer of the Commission, “but these are 
licensed signs. Under the terms of the 
new anti-billboard law, each of them 
must bear a permit. About 4,000 per- 
mits have been issued to persons or con- 
cerns advertising their own products, and 


over 3.000 to persons or concerns en 
gaged in the advertising business. The 


revenue from the permits and licenses 
will be used for roadside beautification.” 


SRS RR ERIE 

sige ee i. 

THE BOSTON FIRE 
rgan tion of tl group 
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Building Codes Deficient 
in Daylight Provisions 
«| AYLIGHT is an absolute essential 


to the health and 
of buildings and structures. 


safety of 
and davlight 


users 


of proper quality and quantity not only 
promotes and safeguards public health 
and safety. but also maintains and en 


hances property values.” 


“Practically all building codes are ck 


ficient in the matter of proper natural 


lighting.” 


These statements were made by Georg: 
W. Thomas. of the H. H. Robertson Co.. 
of Pittsburgh, at the Silver Anniversary 
Convention of the Illuminating Engineer 
New York on October 16 
Mr. Thomas has recently completed a 
study of nearly 100 building codes. 


ing Society in 


with 


special reference to their provisions in 
these respects: adequate light; avoid 
ance of glare; avoidance of heavy shad 


avoidance of silhouette conditions: 
adequate strength and safe accessories 
for the and for 
cleaning equipment and cleaning sched 
ules. No one code went to the extent of 
even referring to all of the above-named 
points, he said. 


“To up the situation of natural 
lighting in existing city building codes.” 
Mr. Thomas declared, “is to say that nat 
ural lighting has had no consideration 
from the standpoint of light for light’s 
sake: and that the purposes of natural 


ows: 


equipment; provision 


sum 


lighting equipment have been hopeless 
iy confused with ventilation, fire escapes 
and fire hazards and everything 
rather than the preservation of health, 
protection as these 


else 


safety and property 
might be and are affected by 


light.” 


te FOP hee a “peed os 
Bg tre i 


DEPARTMENT BAND 
lusicians has beer lure 




















Quincy, Mass., adopts Teletype 
to speed up its still alarms 





Se 





WU THEN on August 10th the Quincy, 
Mass., fire department began to 
use Teletype to transmit still alarms to its 


various stations, the event was described 


Evening Patriot Ledger of that 


> 


by the 


city as follows 


*“This morning, at 9 o’clock, Chief 
William A. Sands of the Quincy Fire 
Department sent the first message over 
the new ly installed I eletype system con- 
necting all fire houses in the city with 
Central Headquarters. The apparatus 1s 
located in a small brick building at the 
rear of headquarters, where there are 
batteries and other electrical equipment 
hooked up in a manner to provide against 
any possibility of the system going out of 
commission unless the building is de- 


stroy ed by a hurr cane 


‘In the operating room is a telephone 
switchboard, over which more than half 
of the city’s fire alarms are received. A 
lizht glows, a man on the board says 
a ire notes the 


and street where the fire is reported, 


Department, ’ number 


swings partly around, presses a small 
lever which rings a signal bell in every 
station in the city, and then pounds the 


kevs of w hat looks like a typewriter 


FIRE, COR 
ENGINI 


write RUBBISH 
AND BOULEVARD 


*“He may 
NER FENNO 





' Begins 
Chief Sands 


; 


This morning, at 9 


William A. § 

‘ A. Sands of the ‘ 
Department Sent Monge — 
} Over the newly-installed 


System conne; ting all fire 
neetoena¢.* 


o'clock, Chief 
\ 
_message 
leletype 


LL houses in 


4 AND LADDER GOING FROM BEALE 
STREET STATION.’ This message is im- 
mediately typed on a narrow paper tape 
feeding out of the machine in each sta- 
tion. ‘The man watching the tape shouts 
the message and they are away, even be- 
fore the operator at headquarters can 
swing back to the switchboard 


*“By the Teletype system the news of a 
fire and its location is known instantly 
in every section of the city. Likewise, if 
Chief Sands wishesto switch the apparatus 
around for better protection during a fire, 
he can call the operator and it is handled 


with one message over the Teletype. 


Teletype of 











Fire Dept, | 
Operation Today 


Sends First Messa 
ge O 
Only One of Kind Installed 


| New England Department 


part the Teletype is 
1S In calls for the y+ 
equipment to ' 
man. Or, if 
out of orde 


: System That Is 
in Any 


£0Ing to play 
Dan -Pulmotor or for 
-xtricate an jnj 

iO ext an injurer 
+ Street is closed, a te, wt 


ar or ; us 
ra thousand and one } 


“Another part the Teletype is going t 
play is in calls for the pulmotor or f 
equipment to extricate an injured ma 
Or, if a street is closed, a hydrant out 
order or a thousand and one things that 
might interfere with the passing of a truck 
to a fre, the printing machine will te 
all about it. Every message is printed 1: 
large, clear capital letters and can be fled 
for future reference if desired. 


“There are six Teletype machines for 
receiving messages, and others can be 
added as more fire houses are needed 
Chief Sands is convinced that the installa- 
tion will pay for itself in the time saved i1 


answering alarms.”’ 


As its name implies, Teletype transmits 
typewriting by wire at a speed of 37 
characters a minute. Installations can 

arranged so that an alarm can be flashed 
to any One station, to any group Of sta- 
tions, or simultaneously to all stations 


Why not give your own community th 
greater protection afforded by this machine 
that typewrites by wire? For further in- 
formation consult your local telephone 
company or write the Teletype Corpo- 
ration, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


= 
SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 




















, ALLA r. JAMES DANIEL H. SHIRE PHOMAS R. MALONE GEORGE SINCLAIR 
Fire Chief Fire Chief Police Chief I ( ! 
Hamiltor Ont Mason City, Iowa Wausau, Wis lor t Ont 
Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1991) (Appointed 1930) e 


Who’s Who 
Publie 
Safety 


The 45th of a Series of Portraits of Fire 





F. J. MILLARD and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared A. J. KAVANAUGH 
Police Chief vs ‘ P hief 
Pte Vonthly Since January, 1928 " cells, gal 

(Appointed, 1925) (Apy 2 





























J. W. FISHER JAMES A. SCHOOLEY 
Fire Chief Fir Chief 
{ ngton Ky Medir N. ¥ 
(Appointed 130) (Appointed 1920) 
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J. J. BROWN JAMES P. WELSH H. J. CALLAHAN 
2 Fire Chief Fire Chief Fire Chief 
’ Muscatine. Iowa Eau Claire, Wis Ft. Dodge, lowa sents 
(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1906) (App ted 1925) (Ay t ) 
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Modern Filtration Plant completed in July, 1931, for the City of Findlay, Ohio. The Consulting 
ngineers were H. P. Jones and Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Two “Pittsburgh- Des Moines” Tanks Elevate the Water 


at Findlay’s Filtration Plant 


The smaller tank at the left holds 40,000 gallons and 
stands 48 feet to the top; the larger tank holds 500,000 
gallons and stands 150 feet to the top. 





These two “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” units assure in the 
water mains of Findlay an ample supply at improved 





(Nf pressures—even during periods of peak demand. They 
| Permanence oes mesnes sem compas also permit a simplified pumping schedule, and guaran- 
tee steady, adequate service during interruptions in 
Se : ry far renaire - renlace > -|- The increac 

= ae pumping for repairs or replacement work. The increased 
pressure guarantees plenty of water to outlying districts 
Write for New Catalog—Today! and to the newly built-up sections of the city. 
Modern Water Storage’’ our new ca 
talog, has just come from the press It 
contains 28 pages of reliable information 
interesting photographs, authentic engi 
neering data and Pittsburgh-De s 
Moines’’ specifications on various types 0 
elevated tanks pene cks pipe lines, 
standpipes steel reservoirs treating 
plants, and complete water systems 
Interested municipal and industrial execi 
t py Dy rdare ng 





Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3412 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
913 Tuttle Street, Des Moines, Ia. i 
Room 915—270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Seattle 
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Removing Conflagration Breeders— 


A Worthwhile Job 


for the Unemployed 


HE fire surveys of cities of medium size which are 
T being made in increasing numbers by the field en- 
vineers of the National Fire Protection Association 
invariably reveal conflagration hazards that are perfectly 
offend the 


esthet sense as well as menace the common safety. | 


obvious to everybody, and which flagrantly 
refer to old, dilapidated buildings, abandoned to the casual 

with windows usually shattered by the small boy. 
[hese conflagration breeders are sometimes owned by res- 
dent citizens, sometimes by non-residents, and are some- 
mes the property of estates whose trustees do not have to 
it them. 


look Our absurd and inequitable methods of tax- 


ation perpetuate eyesores like these. The fire departments 
ire principally supported by heavy taxes on our best build- 
ings which do not, or are not likely to, need firemen, in- 
stead of being concentrated on the old fire-traps which keep 
fire department running the streets and impose an in- 
surance tax on every other building in the community! 

It has long been recognized that buildings that have 
become unsafe and in danger of collapse may be ordered 
razed by city building authorities as a protection to pub- 

fety, but the proposition that the old frame building 

* a serious fire menace to the community should 
could be condemned and removed has been slower to 


iin acceptance. 
One of Two Things Must Be Done 


re are but two things to do to a building which 
it so that it 
start a conflagration, or tear it down. If it is 


es a city or a neighborhood protect 


ble or useful enough to retain, it can be rendered 
tically harmless to its neighbors by installing auto 
sprinklers; if it is not valuable enough for this, its 
ied presence as a menace to the fire safety of other 
etter buildings cannot be defended. 


th the growth in recent years of fire prevention bu 


in fire departments, which inspect the city for fire 


ds, interest in the problem of removing the hazard- 


d building has increased. Power to order removal 


By FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH 


building ae 
pre ferably the 


of such buildings may be vested in the city 
partment or in the fire prevention bureau, 
latter. 


pears in a 


A satisfactory method of defining this power ap 


section of the model ordinance establishing a 


bureau of fire prevention adopted by the National Fire 
Prevention Association, which is quoted below: 
“The chief of the fire department or inspectors of the 


bureau of fire prevention, upon the complaint of any person 


or whenever he or they shall deem it necessary. shall inspect 
all buildings and premises within their jurisdiction When 
ever any of said ofhcers shall find any building or other 


lack of or insufheient fire 


or other fire-alarm apparatus or fire-extin 


structure which, for want of repairs 


escapes, automat 
guishing equipment, or by or dilapidated con 
liable 

property of 
hind 


flammable 


reason ol age 


dition, or from any other cause, is especially to fire 


other 
such officer shall 


in any building combustible or explosive 


which is so situated as to endanger 


thereof, 


and 


the occupants and whenever 


matter or 


conditions dangerous to the safety of such building or the 
occupants thereof. he or they shall order such dangerous 
conditions or materials to be removed or remedied, and such 
order shall forthwith be complied with by the owner 


occupant of such premises or building.” 


Ridding Portland of Dilapidated 
. . . I 
Buildings 


One of the most successful campaigns to rid a city of 


dilapidated buildings is being carried on by the Fire 
Marshal of Portland, Ore. It is a method which exhibits 
inusual tenderness toward the landlords of such proper 


ties, who should assume proper! 
buildings they own, and if the buildings are a menace t 
the should see that they ire ittended te 
However, where a official is willing to 
there should be ni 


In Portland the Marshal secures the per 


respol sibility for the 


community, 
ety issume._ the 


responsibility and take the initiative, 


objec tion to it. 


mission of the custodian of the property to have the 
building removed without expense or liability to the 
owner, He then vets a wrecker to agree to remove the 
building, securing the proper permit from the Building 


Department and doing the work to the satisfaction of the 
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Marshal. 


pay anything for the 


By this plan the owner is not forced to 
the building, and the 


hire 
removal of 
wrecker accepts material and salvage as his compensation, 
In the first fourteen months of operation of this system, 
790 wrecked. 


Almost equally effective campaigns have been carried on 


820 buildings were condemned and were 


through the old method of impelling action by the owners 





AMONG 


Many citizens were 


in their own ct 


ramshackle 
ck It was 





193] 


for NOVEMBER. 








ONE FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU’S “FINDs 





istonished that the picture above showed conditions 


ymmunity How about your city’s unsuspected conflagra 


tion breeders? 


4 SPOT NOW CLEARED 


structure illustrated at the left extended through 


condemned by the fire prevention authorities 


demolition work was most in late 


through law or persuasion in the cities of Providence, R. | 


Brockton, Mass., Springfield, Mass., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Indianapolis, Ind. 
At the present time when many cities are looking { 


y oungstown, Oh 


worthwhile work for the unemployed, the demolition 
old and useless structures is an activity especially wort! 


of attention. 


Water-Works Improvements at Minimum Tax Cost 


KALIZING the conflict between the urgent calls upon 
R ill cities for the relief of unemployment and the har- 
issed and insecure position of the taxpayer, the New 
kingland Water Works Association at its annual convention in 
October adopted a resolution urging that funds to be expended 
f needed 
othe! works. It 
a small initial expenditure, sufficient to 
the un- 


in tine mployme nt rel et be applied to the provision 
works 


was pointed out that 


wate! and revenue-producing public 


pay interest on construction funds, should encourage 
dertaking of a vastly greater total expenditure that would be 
of self-supporting character in a short time. 

faking as state of New 
000,000 authorized by the state 
state 


York, where $20. 


government to 


an example the 
was recently 


be raised from the income tax tor unemployment re 
lief, the text of the 
ot action 


Instead of 


resolution suggests the following program 


$20,000,000, as authorized, through 


7,000,000 per year, for 


raising 
taxes on Incomes In one year, raise >i 
three successive vears, amounting to 70 cents per urban capita, 

Notify all communities having populations of 1,000 and 
more that 70 cents per capita will be paid to them from the 
unemployment relief fund to be used to pay interest on bonds 
for improvements to revenue producing properties, for a pe- 
will assume its 


end of the first 


After this the community 
at the 


riod of three years 
own interest payments and presumably 
five years will also assume its own amortization of bonds is 
sued 

“Seventy cents per capita is the interest at 11), per cent 
capita. This that the 
guaranteed to urban communities in the 


$155.000.000 worth ot work 


on $15.50 per means interest tor 


years will be 
total of 


three 


state on a construction 











applied to revenue-producing properties. It is estimated 
more than half of the proceeds from such bond issues w 
be paid to local labor in the communities, and the bala 
would provide employment in cement mills, foundries, gra 
pits, ete. 

“The above figures are based on average performance by 
urban Undoubtedly will 


munities which have already made all needed improvements 


communities. there be some co 


o their revenue-producing properties, and others which 


improvements considerably in excess 
from the fund should be mad 
70 cents 


in immediate need of 
of the 


annually 


average. Payments 


up to a maximum of per capita for 


new revenue-producing works initiated within the next six! 


days. Such money as remains in the fund due to works |} 
low the average in cost should then be distributed among 
those communities which initiate work in excess of the 
erage and in proportion to the amount of work in su 


“None of the expenditures would add to the present burae 


on real estate. All capital charges for permanent improv 
borne after three years ! 


those. using them through rates paid for the service taken 
obstacle to raising 


ments to the utilities would be 


“Under conditions the main 


money for water-works improvements is the difficulty of paying 


present 


the interest on their cost during the first few years while th 
business is growing to a paying use of the new facilities 
This difficulty would be largely removed if interest were paid 


The fact that the community ultimate! 
interest charges and amortization 


during these years. 
would assume the 
serve as a check on extravagant improvements which a 


really justified by the need for them.” 














How Advance Planning and Budgeting 
Have Benetfited St. Paul 


August issue of THe AMERICAN City there is 
| rence to inquiries sent out by the editors of Cit 
nning to some fifty resident planning engineers in 


different population groups. These inquiries, it 
;. were directed to the central question as to whether 
ins expedite public improvements during a period 
pression. 
planning consists essentially in making those phy 
provements which are of greatest social and eco- 
value to the city in the order of their urgency and 
1 budgeted program. Some municipalities have 
to adopt master plans, others have contented them- 
with merely adopting such plans and have failed 
translate them into realities through the agency of sound 
The matter of financing is 


programs. just as 


tant as the plan. 


A Permanent Program of 
Improvements 


It may be of interest to cite St. Paul's experience as a 
case in point. 
Paul 
taken to budget over a period of years a comprehensive 
1927 


public 


In 1922 there was prepared a “Plan of St. 
It was not until 1926, however. that steps were 


coordinated permanent improvement program. In 
the United Improvement Council, made up of 
and 


officials and representatives of various civic, labor 


service clubs and associations, was organized. This or- 


ganization was, in 


fact. a cross-section of St. Paul’s citi- 
zenry 

Using the 1922 plan as a basis. the United Improve- 

ment Council formulated a permanent improvement pro- 

proj. 

cts themselves, but also a sound plan for financing them 


fram. 


incorporating therein not only the specific 
The program—one designed to be completed over a period 


of five years at a cost of approximately $15,000,000—was 


THE NEW 


At the left in the background is the " ipitol Building 


By GERHARD BUNDLIE 


Mayor, St. Paul, Minn. 


submitted to the electorate and approved by an ove rwhelm 
in November, 1928 


We are now in the midst of that program, whi h. among 


ing mayoritly 


other things. includes many street-widening and building 
construction projects and the further development of our 


Not only is the plan itself a 


one, but it is being so financed as to but lightly burden the 


sound 


parks and parkways. 


taxpayer. The program has taken care in great measure 
of the problem of unemployment and has rendered it un 
necessary to resort to hastily prepared and ill-conceived 
work to thos The 


beautiful thing about it all is that those employed in the 


methods of furnishing who need it. 
actual work of carrying forward and completing our pro 


oram are engaged inh permanently unproving our city in 


accordance with a well-considered plan. 


How a City May Be Prepared 
to Meet Depression 
It is obvious that if a city has a masier plan, public im 
provements can and will be expedited in times of depres 
and the work 


value. In the absence ol such a plan, a mune ipality in 


sion done thereunde1 will he ot genuine 


imes ot depression and when confronted with an emet 


cency, Is apt to expend such publi moneys as may be 


available, with the thought. first, of furnishing employ 


ment and with little or no thought given to the results to 


he realized from the expenditures made Funds so spent 


may be largely wasted 


The common-sense thing for a munic ipality to do is to 


have formulated and to adopt a carefully considered plan 


and by long-term and wise budgeting provide for the 
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THE THIRD STREET ESPLANADE, ST. PAUI 














i th projects being carried out by the t The double driveway has been completed, and 

n th right covered with parked cars is now being raised to the level of Third Street and will 

il park Third Street passes under the Union Depot concourse with two 27-foot driveways and then 

t which can be seen over the roof of the concourse The driveways in the foreground are 

The new Cit ind County Building now being erected on the site shown The new Post 

0) ( House will be erected just to the right of the concourse, where buildings are being torn 






flown the I n the picture 





completion of the projects included therein over a period needs. St. Paul’s skyline is changing materially, and 
sense ol well-being is evident. Several visitors to our 





of years. The expenditure of funds under such a program 





a sound investment, since the city’s assets are city, who have observed conditions as they exist in var 





constitutes 


ous sections of the nation, have told me that conditions i 
St. Paul are more nearly normal than in any other larg: 





mnecrease d and Its development promoted, 






Through the medium of our program, the activities 
center of population in the country. 


Our experience demonstrates that the city, no less thar 
the individual, should “plan its work, then work its plan 


Eprrortat Nore.-In Tue American Crry, January, 1931, pag 
Street improvement ab 





and the energies of our people generally have been stimu- 





lated Private enterprise has been greatly encouraged. 






Viany private business concerns are erecting structures; 





many have just completed the construction of buildings 
110, there was an article on the Third 


designed to serve adequately their present and future trated. See also the issue of May, 1931, page 144 









Berkeley, Calif., Films Her Municipal Life 





police records bureau is also shown, followed by Health De 
partment scenes, including a baby clinic, rat catching, th 
reel 16-mm. (home movie size) film, made by Harold L. _ testing of diphtheria cultures, and diphtheria immunizatio1 
\mateur Cinema The Children’s House and a day nursery with its playground 


municipal activities and personalities portrayed on a five- 


5 ie city of Berkeley, Calif., has recently had its various 









Hock, City Assessor and a member of the 





are also seen. 
The Recreation Department comes in for considerable at 
tention, with views that include Superintendent Charles W 


League 
The picture is entitled “Barbara Learns About Berkeley,” 






Barbara being the bride of a young college instructor whose 


Davis in his office, several playgrounds, ball fields, tenni 
1a 





specialty is municipal government, and who conducts her on 
a tour of the city offices and undertakings and shows various courts and summer camps with swimming and boating, and 


municipal departments in action, thus giving his bride—and number of city parks. After these the Corporation Yard is 
government shown, with automobile repairs going on, paving and sewer 
material ready for use, and a fleet of garbage trucks. Filling 






the audience—a realistic idea of what the city 






does, and who does it. 
The office of City Manager Hollis R. Thompson is first and reclaiming operations in connection with waste disposal 
visited. where Mayor Thomas E. Caldecott and the members are pictured. City Engineer and Street Superintendent 
ol 


Harry Goodridge is introduced, and his ready-referenc: 


of the City Council are met; Mr. Thompson then escorts the 
lection of maps is shown. The Fire Department is then fea 


pair to Police Headquarters, where a large group of Junior 
Traffic Police are gathered, some of these being shown in tured, together with warning 
functioning of the police signal system is then shingle fires and grass fires, and the operation of cutting 
two wide fire break in the woods bordering the city. 

The remainder of the film includes many other city o! 


pictures showing results 0 


action; the 
demonstrated in the summoning of an officer to pursue 
These are captured by means 


bandits fresh from a hold-up. 
The and their incumbents. 


a police automobile after a dash through the streets. 


ot 
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Odor Control 


in Small-Town 


Disposal Plant 


By H. G. OLMSTED 


Consulting Engineer, 
El Paso, Texas 


PBPVHE city of Farmington, \. Mex., with a population 
of 2.200, is situated in the northwest corner of the 
state. It is at the of the San 

{nimas and La Plata Rivers, and is a typical agricul- 

tural city 


ition purposes throughout the valleys. 


confluence Juan. 
as the three rivers afford plenty of water for 
Although oil 
id gas fields have been developed to a small extent, 
present adverse conditions have caused this development 
be much retarded, 

planning the sewerage system, consideration was 

to the possibilities of a rather extensive development 
fields. 1931. the city 
idopted a comprehensive plan for sewerage which in- 


luded the entire city, or approximately 2.5 square miles. 


the oil and gas In January, 


However, only 4.5 miles of lines were installed this year. 
serving that portion of the city which is already built up. 
Phe topography of the city is such that we were able to 
In locating the various lines, 


construct a gravity system. 


the minimum gradients considered were as follows: 6-inch 


THE BACK OF 


overed 


THE PLANT 


sprinkling 


mR) 
~~ 
Ae >" 
7 4 — @ sg 


THE IMHOFF TANK 


ind he rank 


pipe, 0.6 per cent; 8-inch pipe, 0.4 per cent: LO-ineh 


pipe, 0.29 per cent. The city uses ditch water from one 


of the irrigation districts for all yard and garden sprin 
kling. On the 


we found ground water close to the surface. 


part of the city 
This is due 


to irrigation ditches and seepage from the La Plata River 


mesa. in the northeast 


The longest individual line in the city. outside of the main 
outfall. 6.340 feet in 


length. 


extends into this section and is 
In four places on the mesa the sewer pipe was 
laid with open joints entirely covered with coarse gravel 
for a space about 6 feet in diameter. This provides for 
a constant flow of water. in this long line, of 20,000 gal 
lons per day. 

The city obtains its water from an irrigation ditch and 
has a very minor treating plant consisting of a settling 
tank and chlorination. As a result of lack of proper trea 


ment. the water is very high in sulphides. 
Type of Sewage Treatment Plant 


In determining the type ol sewage 


treatment plant, the original cost 
and the cost of operation were the 
governing points. The taxable valua 
tion of the city is such that excessive 
cost of construction or operation 
would preclude any installation Atte 
considerable study, it was decided | 


Imhoff tank. 


sludge drying bed. The 


install an sprinklin 
filters and a 
plant Is located on a side hill pat illel 
to a main highway leading out into the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. The plant 
is also within 1.500 feet of the City 
Hospital, hence the control of odors is 
most important. The treatment plant 
has several features unusual in small 
town plants. 

The Imhoff tank is 20 feet 
feet with a de pth of 23 feet 
scum and vas chambers is built 
with three manhol 


crete cover! 
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recess to the inside of 


top over each chamber, to furnish 
the tank These cast iron manhole covers are airtight, 
painted with asphalt and sealed with a heavy coat of 
isphalt at the rim 

There is a scum trough on each side, so that the scum 
can be drawn off from time to time. This trough leads 
through the tank to a flume outside, and thence to the 
shud rt drying beds \ crank located on the side of the 
tank and connected to a shaft running the full length of 
the tank is used to stir the scum and prevent its packing, 
ind permits the escape of gases. This shaft carries pad- 
dles similar to the propeller of an outboard motor. The 
ittendant turns the crank a few times daily, this being suf- 


ficient to break up the scum. The shaft is made of one- 
inch galvanized pipe filled with sand, with bearings at 
either end fitted inte The bearings 
ire the real wheel hubs of an old Model | Ford, and the 
shaft turns on the roller bearings of the wheel. 
The end bearings 


the concrete walls. 
The center 
support is a babbitt-bearing fitted snug. 
are packed in grease, with the grease held in place by 
felt washers backed with cast iron washers. 


The cover over the scum chambers rises to the center. 


forming a dome. In the top of this dome is a 4-inch cast 
iron pipe thoroughly coated with an asphalt paint which 
carries the gas to a small circular storage tank controlled 
by two gate valves, one in the line and one just beyond the 
reservou The storage tank consists of a concrete shell 
with a galvanized iron tank inside, equipped with rollers 
rise and fall, depending upon 
the the tank 


feet of water in the tank, a gas-tight seal is maintained. 


The gas is piped from the storage tank to a gas burner 
Pt} 


on the sides to enable it t 
By keeping 2! 


amount of gas stored in 


located in a vented concrete house adjacent to the sprin- 


kling filters. 


vhen the plant has been in operation several years, piping 


lt is planned to install a hot water system 


hot water into the sludge digestion chamber of the Imhoff 


tank 


fuel for heating the water. 


lor winter service. The sewage gas will be used as 


The remainder of the plant consists of a dosing tank, 
sprinkling filters, 
\ roof was built over the sprinkling filters to help control 


sludge drying beds and a chlorinator. 


Architects and Landscape Architects 


PHVUERE is 
ee planning than the 


certainly nothing that suffers more from vulgarity, 


nothing that needs proper supervision and 


more modern cemetery, for there 


nora ivd pretentiousness on the one side, and grasping 

ip ilousness on the other. 

Phis utterance of St. Gaudens was recently quoted by 
Horace W. Peaslee, of Washington, Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Architects, in a discussion of the “in 
terestir though depressing” status of present-day cemetery 
pl inning 

Although in our homes, in our places of business, in our 
public and semi-public buildings we call for the best talent 
of architect and sculptor, although in our cities we may have 


planning commissions and organized effort in general plan- 
the dead,” Mr. Peaslee 
proportion of cemeteries 
their 


ning, when it comes to the field of 


declared, “in an unbelievably large 
their 


maintenance to gardeners, and their 


we entrust design and arrangement to laymen, 


monuments to commer- 


cial firms of stone cutters.” 


Fort Lincoln Cemetery, contiguous to the District of Colum 


was pointed out as having been developed in harmony 
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odors. 4 dormer window in the roof provides 38 to 


the filter beds. 


Chlorination 


The three-story disinfecting plant consists of 
tank where commercial chloride of lime is dis 
water and is then piped to the middle tank, where 
ture is properly diluted, and thence to the bott = 
where it is mixed with the effluent from the sprink 
ters, \ 
stated before, the city uses irrigation water for y 
gardens, with the result that the seepage throughout th, 


rather unusual condition was encount \c 


city is very heavy. The seepage flows to the southwes 
part of the city, where the plant is located. Under a larg 
tree at the treatment plant is a spring which fh 

stantly at the rate of about 200,000 gallons per day. Thy 
spring has been utilized by running a 2-inch pipe 
to the upper story or mixing chamber of the disi: 
plant, and a 4-inch line is connected into the line from thy 
sprinkling filters. Chloride of lime solution is 
with the effluent by a series of baffle plates located i) 
The effluent then passes through a pipe 





bottom chamber. 
line under the highway to an open ditch, thence to the Sa 
Juan River. 

The sludge drying bed is to the left of the hypochlorit 
plant. It is proposed to cover this bed at a later dat 
The work of construction has just been completed. 

The system was designed by the writer, and the opera 
tion of the plant will be under his supervision. The 0; 
man Construction Co.. of Pueblo. Colo.. was the cener 
contractor, and the disposal plant was built by Mars} 
Pierce and Marsh, of Farmington. 

Financing 

This work was all handled under the sewage dist 
cost of the system was paid unde: 
all 


The cost per front foot 


plan. The entire 


front-footage assessment against property abutting 
on the various lines and mains. 
or abutting foot was $l, with sewer bonds issued against 
the district running serially for a period of ten years. Th 
total cost of the system was $10,000 for the disposal plant 


and $25.000 for the sewers. 


Urged as Cemetery Board Members 


Here “the first effort was t 
A mile of 
age and a panorama hill were offered by the directors of 


with the tenets of St. Gaudens. 


tie the cemetery into the park system. river {fr 


cemetery as integral elements of the park system. The 
ject was designed in its entirety along broad lines. and e! 
has been made to preserve and enhance existing element 
tranquility and natural beauty, and to prevent the 
sidered transformation of God’s acre into a charnel hous: 
crowded tombstones. 

‘A great bulk of stone has been eliminated by the preset 
vation of interior areas of sections as open lawn spaces, w!! 
all individual graves located by markers flush with th 
only driveways 


with family monuments along 


these to be softened with belts of planting and every on 
these monuments subject to approval, in form and in detail 


permitted 


only upon the advance submission of a carefully mad 
drawing.” 

Mr. Peaslee urges that representative architects and 
scape architects should be placed on the cemetery bo 
every community in the country in order to accomplish 


‘YT 


technical supervision. 





THE PLANT 


washed 


APPROACH TO 


where the 


THE 
building 
ett ind 


wagons 


cans are 
foreground one 
100 cont 


in the 


which carries 


YHE city of Steubenville, with a population of ap 
; proximately 40,000, is located on the Ohio River 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va. 


[wo years ago a system of free garbage collection and dis 


between 


posal was inaugurated, at which time !4-mill was added to 
the tax duplicate to finance the new service. Garbage only 
s incinerated at the two plants, one 70-ton Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines furnace and one 60-ton New York Walthers 
All other 


h as ashes, tin cans and bottles and all ordinary com- 


t located together at the river bank. refuse 

stible rubbish is hauled to a large ravine beyond the 
ity. by licensed rubbish haulers under the control of the 
City Health Department. 
the supervision of the Service Department. 


The dumping grounds are undet 


Municipally Owned Garbage 
Containers 


he stock 12.000 tightly 
ilvanized containers of approximately 60 pounds ca- 


ase 


. 
: 


city has in about covered 











Garbage Collection 


and Disposal in 


Steubenville, Ohio 


By E. 5S. FARMER 


Superintendent, Refuse Disposal Department 


About half of while a like 
are in transit, being emptied, washed, and made 
The city these 


rental of $1 


icity. these are in service 


number 


ready for use again. furnishes contain 


ers to all garbage producers at a yearly 
per can, and requires, by city ordinance, that all garbage 
be drained and tightly wrapped in paper before being 
Collections are made 


placed in the containers. once a 


week in the residential sections and as often as necessary 
is left by the 


collector to replace each full one removed. and all eat 


in the business districts. A clean container 


bage of 60 per vent or more liquid waste is refused. 


Collection and hauling of garbage is done by contract 
at the cost of 


tractor furnishes all labor and transportation equipment, 


6 cents per container to the city The con 


which at present consists of five two-horse-drawn wagons, 
»-ton truck, the latter being 


1 


315-ton truck and one |! 


truck. 


one 


used as an emergency 
Disposal by Incineration 


force ol 


wage of 4 


The disposal plant is operated by a ten men 


and a superintendent at an average for an 
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incinerator The 


STELBENVILLI 
Superintendent s car the foregr 
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eight-hour day. beginning each turn at 12 o'clock midnight 
cept Sunday One man works during the day to 
clean. repair and refuel the furnaces for the next day's 
work Coal is used for fuel. supplemented by all the old 
ood that can be picked up, which ts also needed for 
tarting the furnace fires 
For the vear ending June 30, 1931. a total of 11.764 
tons of irbage was collected and disposed of. using 423 
tons of coal During this period, 1.580 animals were 
cremated, including horses. cattle sheep, hogs, dogs and 
its \ fee of from 25 cents to $2 is charged for this 
ervice The income from these fees, with a small amount 





of garbage sold at 2 cents per can for stock feed. netted 





the city approximately SO50. 






Prospective Improvement 





Fhose responsible for the operation of this sanitary 





service feel that municipal collection with the latest type 





ol trucks and trailers would be more sanitary and eco- 





nomical than the present contract system. Before the in- 





stallation of any new system of collection, consideration 








Dan Turner, by authorization of its progressive Legisla- 
ture and through the agency of its Fish and Game Com- 


Td state of lowa under the leadership of its Governor, 





mission and Board of Conservation, has begun an historic un- 
dertaking. Briefly, the state proposes to make it possible for 






every citizen to use fully lowa’s natural resources for outdoor 





recreation and to conserve and develop those resources for 





that purpose 
There are many phases of the project. Just when Iowa’s 






fine highway system is nearing completion and lowans can 
and do drive about their state more fully than is possible in 
many sections, this program is started to provide beautiful, 








interesting places to visit within easy driving distance. Pic- 
nicking, which is now the great outdoor family sport in Lowa, 
is to be given a first place in the selection and improvement 
of beautiful spots. Swimming and boating are to be highly 
developed. Winter sports are part of the program. 













Nearly every man and boy in lowa wants to do some hunt- 
ing or fishing. or both. With many fine streams and lakes pol- 
luted and game refuges destroyed, the hunting and fishing sit- 








uation is now bad compared with what it might be. This 
project includes the preblem of stream and lake cleansing 
(through the State Health Department) and the propagation, 
rescue and stocking of hundreds of millions of fish in scores 
of clean and cleansed lakes and rivers. It also includes the 
reat increase of game birds throughout the state, and this 










requires considerable scientific study. 






Planning for the Conservation 
of Beauty 







Che nature lover, whether he be scientist, “pure conserva- 





tionist.” fisherman or hunter (and they are all nature lovers), 
is to have his point of view emphasized. Natural beauties of 









the landscape are to be preserved. likewise natural wild life, 





both plant and animal. For example, planting along highways 






and the preservation of views from the highways are major 





elements in the program. Iowa is literally a vast garden. 





Everybody sees it nearly every day from the highways. At 






thousands of points the views are fine, ranging from the broad, 
rolling uplands to the semi-wild deep river valleys, the north- 
ern lakes, the tumbled northeastern hills and the great cliffs 












A 25-Year State Recreation Plan for lowa 
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must be given to the topographies of the com 
Horses and wagons can be driven through narro 
and alleys more easily than can large trucks. O 
this. however, is the damage from wagon why 
horseshoes on different types of pavements, and | 
menace of horse-drawn vehicles in the business 

The chief difficulty experienced in the collectio: 
is to educate the foreign element of a city in the 
ments of ordinances, particularly with regard to tl 
ing of garbage only in the containers and kee; th 
containers sanitary and closely covered. Another d 
encountered is the lack of direct control over the « 
tors employees. 

It is believed that Steubenville has a fairly eo 
lection and disposal system, and those in charge a 
stantly seeking improvements in their endeavor 
the city a more sanitary, clean, efficient and econ 
service. Caring for the waste material which ever) 
must discard is the one service which every city look. 
upon as the most difficult to handle in a manner satis{g 
tory to its citizens and taxpayers. 





That All Citizens May Enjoy lowa’s 


Natural Resources 


of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. It is expected 
zoning, easements, wide rights-of-way and roadside parks 
will all be used for getting and holding the views of valley ai 
field and river and lake. 

Historic sites, with particular reference to Indian arche: 
ogy, and likewise points of unusual scientific interest, will be 
part of the specifications for the program. Reforestatio1 
water power, and water supply are basic conservation prob 
lems involved in this project. 

The whole thing is being worked out as one plan becaus: 
every element touches every other one. For example. th 
enormous demand for better sportsman hunting and fishing 
cannot be met in lowa unless it is dovetailed with the othe 
conservation and recreation items. Hence, the two con 
missions above named are working as a unit on a survey 
the whole situation and the preparation of a 25-year plan and 
program. They have engaged Jacob Crane, Chicago planning 
engineer, to direct and coordinate the technical work. Mar 
agencies and individuals will take part: conservationist and 


' 


sportsman organizations; the various state departments 
staff of the Fish and Game and the Conservation Commis 
sions; the U. S. Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fish 
eries; the National Conference on State Parks; the Stat 
University and College; and the conservation people in 


states. 

The members of the Fish and Game Commission are Dr 
W. C. Boone, Chairman, J. N. Darling, D. H. Goeders, A. ! 
Rapp and Dr. J. F. Walters. The Board of Conservation | 
composed of W. E. G. Saunders, Chairman, Mrs. Henry 
Frankel, Mrs. C. C. Laffer, Mrs. R. H. Volland, and 
Wyth. Mr. Ralph Kittinger, Secretary of the lowa 
Executive Council, also serves as Secretary of the Joint 


J 


mittee of the two Commissions. 









The Parkway 
as a Traftie Artery 
Part Il 


Parkway Design 


Westchester County parkways have merited wide 
tion and much favorable comment on account of treit 
They 


table among parkways for unobstructed traffic move 


st perfect adaptation to local requirements. 


t and charm of surroundings. 
was the first of the West 


It is some 16 miles long and 


lhe Bronx River Parkway 


ster County parkways. 
2) to 1.200 feet wide. 


) 


925. The roadway is, 


The final section was opened in 
in general, located in the center 


f the right-of way. Grades were at first separated on 


nly a few of the principal cross-streets, but the remaining 

rade crossings proved so obstructive to traflic that most 
of them have since been eliminated. The single roadway 
two-way trafic gives way in sections with transverse 
ides to two one-way roadways. The roadway is gen- 
erally curved, in places rather sharply, to fit the topog- 
raphy and to avoid considerable cuts and fills, but these 
cuts and fills are flattened out more or less into the sur- 
ounding area. In dredging the river, the low areas were 
filled, small dams were built to form occasional small 
lakes, and the river banks planted. The various recrea- 
tional facilities supplied make the parkway no less a 
source of pleasure to the neighboring resident than to 
the motorist. 

The Hutchinson River Parkway, 11 miles long, 200 to 
1.000 feet wide, but generally about 500 feet wide, was 
located in the 
LO feet wide. The 


roadway has been graded, however, so that the pavement 


opened in 1928. The roadway, usually 
center, has a pavement 36 feet and 
can be widened to 57 feet and 60 feet, when required. 
Improvements have been effected in the roadway as the 
result of experience obtained in the use of the Bronx 
River Parkway. The roadway is of practically uniform 
width, with curves less sharp than those on the Bronx 
River Parkway, the minimum radius being 560 feet. 
Grades are also less steep, the maximum being 6 pet 
cent. Agl highway grade crossings on this parkway have 
been eliminated by artistic bridges. No continuous side 
roadways have been laid out on either side of the West- 
hester parkways. Street frontage for building develop- 
ment is not provided except in case of existing boundary 
roads or where access to buildings is required. Generally, 
he parkways are bounded by the rears of lots or tracts 
ot yet subdivided. 

In places it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to 
establish boundary roadways on account of existing street 
id building development; in any case, marginal road- 

tvs would have added considerably to the cost of the 
rojects. Nevertheless, it may be asked whether service 
adways along the parkways would not have been desir- 
ble for the development of the surrounding area. 


pyright 1931, Herbert S. Swan 


By HERBERT Ss. SWAN 


City Planner, New York 
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A PIONEER IN: PARKWAY 


system inciude 


PLANNING 


s 14.3 miles of whicl 
Westchester C 
ilready demonstrates 


regional parkwa 


teries of a irge 


An example of a narrower and more formal highway 
Here a parking strip 
trees flanks the 60-foo! 


wide express roadway on either side 


is Eastern Parkway in Brooklyn. 
35> feet wide with two rows of 
Two service road 
On each side. 
15 feet is allotted to planting strips and sidewalks. Back 


of the property line are 30-foot front vards. 


ways. each 25 feet. care for the local traffic. 


Much has been written about the superhighways of De 
troit. Lest it be assumed that these so-called superhigh 
ways are parkways, let it be said that there is no resem 
blance whatever between these thoroughfares and a park 
way. The Detroit superhighway is, in effect, nothing less 
than a right-of-way. 84 feet wide for a depressed rapid 
railway, flanked on either side by a 40-foot roadway and 


a strip 20 feet wide for sidewalks and planting strips 
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1 he superhighway of Detroit is never likely to become 
doubtful 


whether it will ever enjoy much popularity for business 


desirable street for residence. It is very 


because of the open-cut railway in the center, 
make 


Loth sides of the 


purposes 
which will it difheult for pedestrians to shop on 


street 


Center vs. Side Roadways 


It is not ow purpose here to enter into a detailed con 
sideration of the relative merits of different parkway de 

Hs That would lead us entirely too far afield Yet. in 
passing, it may nol be amiss to review some of the lessons 
taught by experience in connection with the development 
of parkway 

Many parkways in different parts of the country, pat 


ticularly those in Westchester County, have demonstrated 
the desirability of acquiring the relatively cheap land 
watercourses for parkways wherever they are needed 
lor trathe routes They 


park on either side of the express traflieway is to be pre 


alone 
have also shown that a marginal 
ferred to an interior park strip with boundary streets de- 
voted to fast trafh 

Entrance of local or boundary streets into the parkway 
should only be at long intervals: cross-streets should be 
infrequent, and, so far as cost will permit, there should be 
a separation of grades with the main traflicway. 

The express roadway should fit the existing topography 
as closely as gentle grades and easy curves will allow. 
The curvature and grades of the roadway should be ad 
justed so that the appearance of the roadway to the motor- 
ist is as undisturbing as the parkway views. The park- 
way when laid oul should he a part of the comprehensive 
plan of the neighborhood and should be arranged to the 
advantage of the abutting property so far as it can be done 
without injury to the parkway. Local streets should be 
adjusted to it so as to make a satisfactory street plan. In 
general, the parkway should be bounded by continuous 
streets or service drives entirely distinct from the parkway 
and connected with it only at rather long intervals. 

In a strictly formal parkway design, too, there is little 
doubt of the superiority of a center two-way roadway for 
fast traflic, flanked on either side with service roadways 
and generous park strips between the three roadways, as 
compared with a parkway design consisting of a center 
park strip flanked only with a one-way roadway on either 


side, serving both as a traflicway and as a local street. 
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Side planting strips on ¢ ither side of a fast trafthew 
a great advantage in that the trees and plantings 
the dust 


roadway. 


abutting owners trom and noise of the 


bast 
much better view of cross-traflic approaching an int 


trathe in a center moreover. obta 


ing street. Side roadways with no separation of ta 
low traflic lower the speed of all the fast parkway t 
the view of traffic approaching intersections on the | 
streets being measurably less on the side roadways 
n a center roadway, the speed of their traflic, in ord 
maintain the same degree of highway safety, must als 
less. The inevitable business use of the abutting fror 


m ordinary side roadways, with all its incident pai 


and deliveries, slows up the fast traffic still more 
traffic and pedestrians on the cross-streets are als: 
If. in 
side parking strips, the width of 


cangered more by side roads for fast traffic. 
tion to providing 
parkway is great enough to permit a planted strip in 
‘nter of the high-speed roadway, so much the better 
An objection raised to a strictly formal parkway is 


Where there 


however, three roadways in a parkway, the planting strips 


frequency of intersecting cross-streets. 


between the center roadway and the two service roadways 
may be lengthened so as to extend the entire distance be 
tween successive major streets: then no local trafhe cai 
enter into or cross the fast traflicway except at the major 
Where this is done, traffic is able to pro 


ceed just as rapidly and satisfactorily on a strictly formal] 


cross-streets. 


parkway laid down on a gridiron street plan as on an ll 
formal parkway like those in Westchester County. Of 
course, where a formal parkway contains only two road 
bordering directly 
will of 


ways, with each roadway upon the 


necessity have 


Such a 


abutting frontage, each roadway 
to be crossed by all of the intersecting streets. 
roadway design, in the very nature of the case, cannot pro- 
vide for as fast a traffic speed as one with a center road 


way and infrequent intersecting streets. 
Planting Strips 


Wherever central planting strips are used, they should 
he wide enough to support satisfactorily two rows of trees 
It is doubtful whether a planting strip less than 40 feet 





4 CHICAGO BOLLEVARD 


design approaches a com 
proximity 
invariably 


cases where “the 
promise of undesirable alternatives.” he 
of trafic to the abutting frontage almost 
invites a business use This slows down trafhe As 
in the South Parkway Boulevard, Chicago, it also re- 
sults in ugly surroundings. Where the central plant 
s so narrow, it seldom proves satisfactory 


One of the 


ing strip 
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Where a park strip is 


it should generally be 


eets these requirements. 
ed for but one row of trees. 
«s than 15 feet wide. A park strip as much wider as 
ions will permit is of course desirable. but 15 feet. 


lt. is the irreducible minimum width for a row of 


Parkwavs have been designed in various cities wit! 
spaces as narrow as four, six or eight feet in width 
narrow strips will probably never prove satisfactory 
ees. Experience shows that trees planted in such nat 
The 


the parkway in proportion to the height of the trees is 


strips must constantly be replaced. result is 

lly out of scale, and assumes an awkward and un 
appearance. Wherever used, planting strips should 
ficiently wide to allow trees to attain a full and 
ous growth: if their width is inadequate for this, 
should not be used at all. 

lhe harmonious effect of a parkway demands the main- 


PARKWAY 
This 


parkw 


FAIRMOUNT 


However named, a street still remains a street 
of Philadelphia, illustrates most 
not only in order to be in themselves the most 


abutting frontage. Note the 


that 
usetul, but 


emphatic ally 


tenance of a certain scale between the height of abutting 
the width of the parkway and the division of 
the parkway itself into roadways, planting strips and 
dewalks. As a safety measure, trees in parking strips 

uld not be placed so close to intersections as to inter- 


b iildings, 


re with a clear view of cross-traffic. 

rom the point of view of recreation, a central planting 

rip is not nearly so serviceable as a side planting strip. 

central planting strip is relatively less accessible than a 
planting strip located between a center and a service 


idway. Pedestrians being obliged to cross the roadway 


EXTENSION 


Parkwa cut 


triangular, trapezoidal ¢ 


L931 


NOV EMBER 


fast trathe are a park 


strip than if they need cross only a local service roadway 


used by slow and less apt to use 


But the recreational value of these park strips should not 


be over-estimated. As a rule, all strips. whether central 


or side strips, are undesirable for recreational use, even as 
The th il fron 
heir use should be appraised from the pleasure and re 


afford the 


The pedestrian should. so far 


promenades, recreational value accrues 


laxation they motorist rather than the pedes 


trian. as practicable, be 


discouraged from utilizing the parkway and induced to 


seek his recreation elsewhere. 
Place of Parkways in the City Plan 


If nothing is done to assure that the most heavily tray 


eled through streets are permanently retained as express 


routes for the future, it will be only a question of time 


until all of our main trafhe highways become clogged with 


Then 


aT 


pia 
rrr 


PHILADELPHIA 


through solid buildings 
I nte 


trafhe. It is therefore of the utmost importance to 


retain our arterial traflieways as through express streets 


slow 


for fast traffic between distant points. 

To make such thoroughfares 80, 100 or 120 feet wide 
and leave them as ordinary streets, it is certain, will not 
accomplish this end. The streets will still be so narrow 
and their consequent design such that the adjoining prop 
Yet, because of their ex 
tent, all the property on these streets cannot possibly be 
utilized The 
property, like that of all other commodities, is controlled 


erty will have a business value. 


for business purposes. value of business 
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When practi ally un 


»y the law of supply and demand 
aimited in supply, it cannot, of course. be advant izeously 
disposed of for business purposes. 

trath far 


loads. so as possible, from 


Shifting heavy 
ywcdinary streets to express routes will relieve trathe con 


Phese 
ol 


ditions throughout the community. fast tratheways. 


by attracting an increasing number vehicles to them- 


selves, will to that extent ease the traffic burden on othe 
streets (And the parkways in absorbing a generous pro 
portion ol the city’s trafhe will by that very fact dis 
courage the straggling and sprawling business develop- 
ment now all too common on our heavily traveled radial 
and circumferential streets With the development ol a 
parkway system, we may reasonably expect a more and 
more intensive utilization of our logical business centers. 
We may ilso. reasonably expect that redistribution ol 


the city’s trafhe will be accompanied with a gradual elimi 


nation of many non-conforming business uses that have in 


the invaded our residence districts. And it is also 


past 





City Managers Discuss Problems 
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likely that both of these tendencies will go hand iy d 
with a higher basic unit of land value on both o on 
Certainly, natura 

the cha | 
lestruction And 
elimination of wholesale quantities of fast traffic fr. 


dence and our business districts. 


centers will have less cause to fear 


ness 


wrought by chance stores. sure 
city’s streets will make the home sections not only 


but more quiet and peaceful. 


\ system of parkways equipped with rapid traffieways j, 
obviously something more than so many new thor 
real Se 


fares laid down on the city plan. In a very 


they constitute an additional element in the city’s 

Where properly conceived, they have practically reyoly 
tionized the main-line movement of traffic. In fixing and 
stabilizing natural business centers, in re-defining, resto 
ing and giving new character to residence districts, thes¢ 
parkways are putting new life and meaning into both zon 


ing and city planning. 





and Prepare for Further Progress 


problem of unemployment relief, reducing expendi- 


NHI 
tures 


to meet diminishing income, management tech 
nique, city manager policies, and training city man- 
agership, were some of the subjects which occupied the at- 
tention of nearly 200 city managers, various city officials. 
and other persons interested in government, at the eighteenth 
annual conference of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, held in Louisville, Ky., October 7-10. 
“What cities need just now from Washington,” said C. A. 


Dykstra “is correlated informa- 


tion on employment and 


City Manager of Cincinnati, 
a national program of employment 
Daniel E. Morgan, 


of Cleveland, expressed the opinion of those present when he 


agencies and employment distribution.” 


stated that cities should be given official representation on 


the national and state employment advisory councils. <A 


number of other city managers described the unemployment 
plans in operation in their cities; Louis Brownlow delivered 
an address on trends in relief and public welfare, in which 
he pointed out that there is a definite trend toward the mu- 


nicipality’s taking more and more relief activities from the 


private organizations; and Frank Bane, newly appointed 
Executive Director of the American Association of Public 


Welfare Officials. outlined the work which his organization 
is undertaking with the view of local 
in meeting the unemployment situation. 

\ number of leading municipal authorities in the United 
States addressed the conference on problems of interest to 
municipal administrators, Charles E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, talked on the problems of metropolitan 


assisting governments 


regions: John B. Blandford, Jr., Director of Safety in Cin- 
cinnati, delivered a paper on organization management in 
city administration; Thomas H. Reed, of the University of 
Michigan, delivered an address on training for city man 


agership; A. R. Hatton, of Northwestern University, observed 
that the council-manager plan in the past twenty-three years 
had proved its stability as a governmental system; and Luther 
Gulick, of the National Institute of Public Administration, in 
an address, on the last day of the conference, entitled, “The 
World Looks at Management,” pointed out that governmental 
research must play a more important part in municipal man- 
agement if cities hope to render effective service to their citi- 


zens 


SeECTE 


Executive 


In to Association activities, the 
tary reported a 10 per cent increase in membership, and that 
the City Manager Yearbook for the first time had been pub 
lished as a bound volume separate from Public Managen 

It was brought out also that thirteen of the twenty-five cities 
which adopted the council-manager plan in the year ending 
June 30 had populations in excess of 25,000. This is the 
largest number of cities to take such action in any one year 
since 1925, and it is significant that one out of every fiv 
cities with populations of over 25.000 now operate under 
this form of government. He reported further that the sta‘l 
organized in 1930 under the auspices of the Association’s re 
search committee had made installations of street sanitation 
records during the past year in Brunswick, Ga., Kenosha 
Wis.. and Troy, N. Y. 
and forms were published for each of these installations and 
The research staff 


regard 


Manuals describing these procedures 


distributed to a large number of. cities. 
also carried on some work in connection with police records 
Donald C. Stone, Research Director, made the installation of 
a complete police records system in Pasadena, and a manual 
of police records based on this installation was published 
in August of this year under the auspices of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The new officers elected were: President. Charles A. Carran, 
City Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio; and Vice-Presidents 
George D. Fairtrace, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas; P. P 
Pilcher, City Manager. Winchester, Va.; and C. A. Harrell, 
City Manager. Portsmouth. Ohio. 





The program of the National Conference on Govern- 
ment, November 9-11, in Buffalo, N. Y., is now avail- 
the joint 


able. This important gathering will be 
annual meeting of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, the Governmental Research Association, the 


National Association of Civie Secretaries, and the Pro- 
portional Representation League. The program can be 
secured from any of these organizations or from the 
Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 















The keonomy of Sand-Asphalt Pavement 


re vul problem of any state having a large road-build 


‘ ng program is the difficulty experi need in obtain 
3 ne an adequate supply of materials that will be sat 


| 


construction Some states are tor 


ry tor purposes. 
n having natural deposits of suitable material lo 
many sections of their boundaries, while others 
limited supply which must serve the requirements 
entire state. 


the ceological formation of the eastern part ol 
( arolina there are no stone or oravel deposits avail 
lop soil. sand-clay. and bank-gravel are of such in 
unsuitable for surfacing 


quality that they are 


pul 
<. This section of the state has a limited population, 
id over a large area. and many miles of roads connect 


he small towns and communities. 


Vhen the large road-building program was inaugurated 
1921. this situation confronted the State Highway Com- 
ssion. Funds available for construction purposes were 
ery limited in these undeveloped sections, and to con 
sider the building of a hard-surface pavement would have 
been unwise. The excessive cost of the transportation ol 
materials made the construction of this type prohibitive: 
likewise, the volume of traffic did not justify a very ex- 
pe nsive road. 

\long the eastern coast of the state and for quite a 
distance inland, there are vast areas of sand. The prob- 
lem. therefore, was to develop some type of pavement in 
which this local In the late 
1922 experiments were conducted with mixtures 


material could be utilized. 
spring of 
of local sand and asphalt, and the results were so satisfac- 
tory that a continuation of this type of construction was 
warranted. The subsequent developments were such that 


iring each year since the inauguration of this type of con- 


4 SIMPLICITY SYSTEM 


Operated by Blythe Bros. Co Note the limedust 


ASPHALT 


car 


By W. E. HAWKINS 
Construction Engineer. 


North Carolina Highway Department 


additional m 
the state 


struction ileage has been ucted 


wal 


suitable 


mst 


tions of wherever | sand was availabl 


subgrade conditions were for this type of pave 

ment. 

In the « ontemplated construction of a sand asphalt pro 
the should be to 

whether not suitable sand is available on the 

work. The sand should ol hard. 


rains. tree clay. and foreign 


the 


ect primary investigation ascertain 


pre 
durable 


matter 


Or 


posed 


consist clean. 


from loam other 


The gradings of sand used on several recent projects 


were as follows 


tween the 40 and 200 mesh, as this will permit the utiliza 


It is essential that uniform gradings be maintained 
tion of finer sand which can be used in this type of work 
The most satisfactory sand is one which closely approxi 


mates the grading used in sheet asphalt. 


g Sand of this qual 


ity is very rarely available. and therefore it is necessary 


This 
is accomplished by carefully determining the percentage 
ol the 
which will properly fill the voids. By this method it has 


that care be exercised in balancing the proposed mix 


voids and establishing a formula in laboratory 


been found that sands unsuitable for sheet asphalt, owing 
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right and an asphalt t 
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to wide variation from standard grading, can be used sat- 
factorily in sand-asphalt when none other is available. 
Preparation of Subgrade 
Phe character and preparation ol the subgrade is a very 
mportant fact in the construction of sand asphalt In 
he earl tages of this work it was deemed expedient that 
i} therade be loose sand, but in later years it was found 
hat a sand-clay subgrade. and in some cases a grade with 
i high percentage of clay, would make a suitable founda- 
if proper drainage was provided The subgrade 
hould be uniformly and firmly compacted, and brought 
loaf unyielding surface before any hot mix is placed 
theres 
\!l unsuitable material encountered in the subgrade, 
uch as excessive clay, vegetable matter. and detrimental 


oil, should be excavated and replaced with a satisfactory 


material that will become firm and compact. 
Wood Forms Remain in Place 


\fter the completion of rough grading, timber forms 
are firmly set to line and grade. These forms are 2 x 8- 
inch, long- or short-leaf pine, cypress, or other satisfactory 
lumber, 10 to 15 feet The forms are securely 
staked and left in place after the pavement is completed. 


Following the form setting a small gang of men prepare 


in length. 


the subgrade and complete the fine grading. 
Two-Course Paving 


course mixture, composed of 7/2 to 8 per cent 


The base 
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asphalt, penetration 50-60, and 9212 to 92 per cer 7 
is prepared at the plant and delivered to the road iy ks 
at a 300 to 350 degrees Fah: 

This mixture is dumped upon a sheet-metal dum, 

and shoveled into place on the subgrade. The hot 

then struck off by a finishing machine to the prope: 

and section, and after the material has cooled suff 

the base course is rolled with an 8- to 10-ton tandem 
until the material is thoroughly compacted; the 


temperature from 


starting longitudinally at the sides and gradually p: 
ing toward the center of the pavement. The base s 
should be smooth and all irregularities patched 
final rolling. From one to two days’ run of base 
Is permitted, which is followed by the pla ing of the 
face course. A squeegee coat of hot asphalt, peneti 
50-00, is spread on the base course prior to the layir 

the surface. The asphalt is heated in a kettle to a temper; 
ture of from 300 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit and applied at 
the rate of 1/12- to 1/16-gallon per square yard. This 
squeegee coat is absolutely essential in order to insur 
proper bond between the base and surface courses, 

The surface course mix of 10 to 101% per cent asphalt, § 
to 12 per cent filler dust, 82 to 791% per cent sand, is de- 
livered to the road, spread, and struck off by a finishing 
The same weight roller is 


machine to the proper shape. 
used as on the base, the rolling being done longitudinally, 
followed by diagonal rolling in two directions. 

The base course is laid to a compacted depth of 3 inches, 
while the surface course is 2 inches in depth. The finished 
surface of both courses is checked with a 10-foot straight. 
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luring rolling operations, and repairs are made where variation between the results of the sample s and the daily 


carv in order that the final surface will be smooth 
niform. Previous to the final rolling of the wear- 
surface and while the pavement is still warm, a light 


reports of the inspector, an investigation is made at once. 


The construction details on the roads are controlled by a 
vy both in 


roadway inspector. Daily reports are made | 


f limestone dust or portland cement is swept spectors as to the progress of the work 


OL 


the surface and the rolling continued until the surface 
; P 
se is thoroughly compacted. Asphalt Plants 


of the base course averages from 1.80 to Th are similar 


density plants used in this type of construction 





















































MIX ON A NORTH CAROLINA SAND-ASPHALT JOB 
the hot mix 2. Setting the ood forms Note the wedgs 
taking on the for ot batches +. Dumping the 
ind asphalt from the board to the grade 6. The sand-asphalt 
the form of notched nt Filling a 


PREPARING THE GRADE AND SPREADING THE HOT 

l. The grade board, used to insure an even subgrade for 

shaped stakes. 3. Oiling a truck with kerosene and water before 

batches on the steel dump board. 5. Shoveling the sand 

as spread by the finishing machine. Note the iron track on the forms and 
low spot shown up by the straight-edge 


to plants used on other asphalt work except in the size of 
drums in which the sand is heated and 


The size and design of the heating drum is an im 


95, and the top course averages from 1.95 to 2.10. These 
erage densities are the results of projects that have been the cylinders o1 
di ied. 


portant factor in the output of the plant. 


Laboratory Control We have constructed many projects on which the plant 
In these cases the 


nstructed in recent years, 


set-up was adjacent to the railroad. 
plant is located near the sand-pit, and shipments of asphalt 
and filler dust are unloaded on the plant siding. The 
sand is transferred from the pit to the plant by means of a 
44-yard clamshell bucket. On projects 


Che asphalt mix is controlled on each project very ac- 

rately by a field laboratory in charge of an inspector. 
iddition, samples of each day's work are forwarded to 
laboratory in Raleigh and checked for A. C. content, 

d gradings, and density. Should there be any distinct gas crane and a 
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from a railroad the plant is erected at the sand pit. 


iway 
the asphalt is hauled in tanks on trucks or in barrels, and 


the filler dust in sacks In the construction of a project 
recently completed neat Wilmington, N. ¢ 
was hauled by 30 miles, 
filler dust required a 9-mile haul 


coils are erected at the plant so that a reserve 


the asphalt 
trucks for a distance of while the 
Storage tanks equipped 


with heatin 


ipply ol isphalt may be kept on hand. 
Costs 


In recent years sand asphalt pavements have been con- 


lS feet from 


$1.12 to $1.34 per square yard. 


structed 16 and in width, at a cost ranging 


In consequence of this 
low-cost construction, many sections of the state have had 
roads improved, the building of which would not have 
heen possible had a higher type of construction been con- 


idered 
Evolution of Specifications 


Changes and improvements have been made from yeat 
to vear in the details of construction, whi h have been for 
the betterment of sand-asphalt work. At present some 
consideration is being given to one-course construction. 
Experiments have been made in depth: of from 3 to 5 
inches compacted, but on account of difficulties experi- 
enced in rolling the mix with an 8- to 10-ton tandem, no 
conclusions have been reached until a 3- or 4-ton tandem 
has been tried out with pavements of various depths. 

lhe maintenance of these pavements has consisted of 
repairing surface, filling cracks, and repairing defects in 
the sub-base, caused by improper drainage conditions. 
These imperfections developed in the pavements first con- 
structed. In recent years changes have been made in the 
details of construction which have resulted in an improve- 





PANHERE is a Chinese adage to the effect that one picture 
is worth ten thousand words. The Bureau of Right of 

Way and Land, of the Department of Public Works of 

Los Angeles, is proving the truth of the old adage, and in 
doing so is saving the city thousands of dollars a year in both 
time and 
In this Bureau is vested the responsibility for making tech- 


money. 


nical investigations of all public works matters involving real 
property, and for rendering reports and recommendations on 
them to the City Council and the Department. In addition 
mapped titles 
The photographs 


to property's being appraised and and its 
searched, it is now regularly photographed. 
are indexed and mounted, sections under consideration are 
outlined and colored, and all essential information is added. 
They then become a part of the official report and recommen- 


dations 

This procedure has been found valuable to city councilmen 
and board members, since it relieves them of the responsibil- 
ity of personal investigations. It also saves time when a 
corporation or a property owner from whom the Bureau wishes 
to secure an easement lives in another part of the country. 
\ large increase in the easements granted by out-of-town prop- 
erty owners, has, in fact, resulted from this practice. 

When a right-of-way is to be purchased, the photographs 
show surrounding property and the degree of its desirability, 


so that a fair market value may be arrived at. And there are 











Photographs Save Time and Money in Municipal 


Improvement Projects 
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for 


ment in sand-asphalt. 
In some cases the maintenance costs on sec tions thie 
pavement are exceedingly moderate. During 192 


was constructed a 5 ] 3-mile project of sand-asph 


cated between Aberdeen and Southern Pines. The tra he 
tween these two points ranges from 800 to 1.000 les 
per day. The only repairs necessary to this paveinen 
have been an occasional filling of the surface cracks. Th, 


pavement at present is in excellent condition, and is render. 
ing satisfactory service. There are other similar sections 
which have required very little maintenance. 

The width of pavement of the original projects started 
in the state in 1922 was 10 feet. A large portion of this 
mileage has been reconstructed by adding 3 feet of sand. 
asphalt base on each side, and the entire width of 16 feet 
The 10-foot width served traffic purposes for 
the 


old 


resurfaced. 
a period of years, but on account of the increase in 
volume of traffic it became necessary to widen th: 
pavement. 

Other sections of original construction have been re 
surfaced by flush-coating an application of bitumen and 
covering with 14- to 34-inch stone chips at 25 pounds per 
square yard. This method of repair was tried out as an 
experiment, and it has been very satisfactory. 

If local sand is available in any community, subgrade 
conditions suitable, and the volume of traffic does not jus- 
tify a high-type, expensive road, a sand-asphalt pave- 
ment will be adequate to meet all future requirements 
Since 1922 North Carolina has constructed approximately 
500 miles of this type and the results have been so satis 
factory that the adoption of this kind of construction has 
been more than justified. 

Annual As 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.-From a paper presented at the Ninth 


phalt Paving Conference 





other practical values: Recently, on two major street-opening 
projects in Los Angeles, approximately 100 houses were pur 
chased by the city. 
time of moving them from the property. 
used to assist in renting them, and in selling them to hous: 
such 


These houses had to be rented up to the 
Photographs wer 
moving companies and private individuals. In cases 
each prospective purchaser can get an idea of the appearance: 
of the houses without going to the site and inspecting each one 
individually. He can in this way readily pick out those types 
in which he is interested and which would be suited to th 
neighborhood to which he intends to move them. 

Aerial photographs are used for large areas such as reset 
ground pictures for 
small parcels wher 
purchased or leased 


voirs, parks, and major street openings, 
alleys, easements, leases, appraisals of 
detail is desired, or any property being 
on which there are buildings. 
Photographs and their accompanying data are often put to 
highly technical uses. For instance, if the property shown is 
to be used for street opening and widening, the traffic hazards 
and the necessity of a wider street must be brought out. Or 
in eminent domain proceedings where benefits may offset 
severance, any increase in value by the improvement must be 
shown. Where sanitary sewer and storm-drain easements are 
to be obtained, it is necessary to show the contour of the 
ground to bring out the need of locating the easement ove 
a specific portion of the property. 













PHOTOGRAPH OF A MODEL OF 


THE WANNSEE BATHING BEACH 


The New Bathhouse and Restaurant 


at the Wannsee Bathing Beach, Near Berlin 


HERE is no doubt that the present generation has 
T shown a definite change of attitude toward physical 

education. The development is by no means re- 
stricted to the intensified gymnastic, sport and playground 
tivity of youth, and I believe that we shall live to see a 
still further development of physical culture, not only in 
he sense of strengthening bodily powers, but also in the 
creative molding of these powers under the refinement of 
cultural influences. 


In this connection it seems quite natural that the bath 


yesterday should be different from that of today and to- 


orrow. 


If the bath of yesterday was only water, the 
ith of today is water and air and sun and gymnastics, 
with opportunity for restful contemplation and an en- 
vironment of esthetic charm. The bath has become a kind 
{ sanitorium for the building-up of physical powers, and 
therefore in charge of physicians and hygienists. | 
lieve that this sanitary and hygienic significance of the 
ith will be still more carefully planned for and empha- 
d in the future, and that, with it, restaurant service will 
naintained as a feature of physical care. 
[he new buildings of the Wannsee bath at Berlin, here 
sented, are in layout and program a modest beginning 
the public bath of the future for which we long. The 
nustruction surely would not have been undertaken in a 
e of extreme business depression were it not that fire 
| destroyed a large part of the original wooden build- 
zs erected at Wannsee in 1924 and that during thei: 
rt existence these buildings had become quite unat- 


By STADTBAURAT WAGNER 


Berlin, Germany 


tractive in surroundings and arrangements. Six years 


of public bath progress show here the fundamental ad 
vance which bathhouse construction has made in our time 


If | may pass judgment on the plant, it is this: 


Since its opening, it has already become evident that 
the small. although the buildings 


plans extend substantially beyond the old buildings By 


new facilities are too 
extending the hall toward the rear close up to a retaining 
wail in the forest slope. the bathing place has been e1 
larged from 50,000 square meters (538,000 square feet) 
to 60,000 square meters (669,600 square feet). But what 
are 80,000 square meters when the daily attendance has 
increased to forty thousand. yes. 


even to sixty and sevent 


thousand bathers! 


the 


conveniences 


The dressing-rooms, space for shops, for private 


doubled 


arrangements 


baths. and for sanitary have been 


and hygieni 


equipped 


with improved 


(showers, footbaths, ete. ) 


The restaurant space has beer 
quadrupled, and the restaurant garden doubled. 

A covered passageway over 1,600 feet long and nearly 
20 feet wide leads to these grounds, and. besides servin 
the 
whole beach, offers protection in case of sudden rain, and 
shelter the 


second story with a gallery of the same length, accessible 


to distribute the bathers more expeditiously over 


from sun. This “Promenadenstrasse” has a 


from the second story of the disrobing hall. with its pri 
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130 


with 


Four roof terraces, each 


lockers. 


built out to be used as sun baths, 


rooms and 


vale 


quare me ters, are 


showe rs 

This brief description of the plan does not exhaust the 
details and the innovations. [| wish to add that the entire 
incinerator for 


marks 


cent, 


paper : 


$500.- 


bike luding a large 
2.031.000 
LO 


new structure, 


cost. in round numbers, (about 


not 
This 
bath, which shows an increasing patronage (up to June 12, 
160.000 for the 


re 


one need 


al 


doubt that the cost of construction will be repaid. 


OOO) Even with interest per 


1931, 360,000 bathers compared with 


Siltnie period in the preceding year}. and rising rent 


VIEWS OF 
lett 


FOUR 


Administration Building ( ibove), 


st ofhice 


include the 
i branch po ind police 


lower 


lepartment; the present bathhouse 
promenade 


WANNSEE BEACH 


ceipts from the coatroom, the shops, and the restau 


can also be considered an illustration of how a farsichte: 
and prophetic building plan must prove more pro! 
from a business point of view. 

Whether a complete development of the bathing 
recreation facilities according to the accompanying phot 
graph of the general model will be realized is not yer 
certain. 
tion must exceed the first in plan and extent, if it is to 
bathing-beach 


But it is sure that the second period of constru 


raise public bathhouse construction and 


development to the standards which the coming genera 


tion will demand of us. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
which is at the entrance to the park and beach and which 
structure; and (below) the upper and the 


levels 





Adaptation of Radburn, N. J., [dea Proposed 


for Detroit Suburb 
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HE Michigan Housing Association is planning the de ment of houses. On the basis of forty-foot lots 


there are 
velopment of a community on a 200-acre tract near De- sites for 1,0 


77 single dwellings, five apartments, two churches, 
troit. The design utilizes the Radburn idea of super and three neighborhood shopping centers. Average lot depths 
icks, five of which combine to form a compact neighborhood are 110 and 120 feet. Present plans call for the construc 
with a school and playfield at the center. The school is — tion of four-, five- and six-room houses, semi-fireproof, to sell 
roached from the largest block without an intervening completely developed for from $3,500 to $5,000 
and on the other three sides pedestrian underpasses The project, when completed, will provide for between 
provided to carry children from the interior block-path 1.000 and 1,200 families, or enough for a complete school dis 
trict and neighborhood unit. Children will have abundant 


five blocks contain a total of twenty acres in park land. play space near their homes, and will have no occasion to 


em to the school grounds. 


ictly 10 per cent of the gross acreage of the tract. The use the streets either for play or for travel. 


| site takes 5 per cent more, with a net size of ten acres. ‘Thc alice wes seceieeel be 0 deteeites of naseibece of the 


site is secured “free.” because of the saving in street Michigan Housing Association. composed eT eee 


over the standard Detroit pattern with all interior streets 
leet wide. Main streets are of full standard width or 
, with extra parking space at all centers. 


troit architects, builders, city planne rs. engineers, realtors. and 
others interested in providing better housing facilities for the 


city’s industrial population 
t lines are shown for purposes of comparative study only, rRACY B 
their final location will depend on the type and arrange- Ay 


, 











system of Waterbury. Conn.. is owned and 
Its management Is provided 
f Public Works under the 
control of the Board of Commissioners of Public Works. 
The Bureau of Water of that Department, headed by a 
Superintendent of Water, who also serves as Superinten- 
the Board 


r HI 


oper ited by 


wale! 


the city 


for in the Department ‘ 


dent of Streets and Sewers. is charged unde 
wil h repairing, cleaning, ceneral care and supervision of 
the water system and such other duties as the Board may 
designate. It does not have the complete management of 
the system as a business enterprise. 


The of the 


financed heretofore as though it were one of the general 


extension and operation system has been 


vovernment activities of the city, rather than as a separate 
enterprise. Major additions have been provided for by 
hond The 


revenues from operation have gone into the general treas- 


issues, chargeable against general taxation. 
ury, and the expenses of operation have been provided for 
by appropriations from the general funds of the city 
against the proceeds of taxation. There has been no set of 
accounts of the water system so maintained as to show the 
results of its operation and its financial condition from 
year to year. 

In the 1930 appropriations, however, the character of 
the enterprise as a distinct activity was recognized and 
a separate water fund was established by action of the 
Board of Aldermen, designed to provide for the future 
financial management and accounting of the system as a 
distinct business activity. It was considered necessary to 
provide an amount of $205,605.41 from general taxation 
to cover the estimated deficiency in revenues, and other 
resources for the operations of the year. 

7 here has been more or less public controversy over the 
questions involved in the management of the system and 
extensions to it. In the absence of clear accounting rec- 
ords to show the financial condition of the system, the re- 
sults of operations, and similar analysis of the present and 
prospective demands on the system and the availability 
of supply in relation to the demand, the discussions have 
heen surrounded with confusion and uncertainty. 

iwo principal alternative plans of operation of the sys- 
tem are possible: (1) continued operation by the city; and 
(2) operation by private enterprise. Another possibility 
is that of the transfer of the whole plant and functions, 
with its related obligations, to a separate municipal cor- 
poration formed for the purpose, with jurisdiction extend- 


ing beyond the limits of Waterbury. 


Public Against Private Ownership 
and Operation 


Whether a city should own and operate its water sys- 
tem or should leave this activity to private enterprise is 


a question of policy rather than principle. Most cities in 


the United States have adopted the policy of providing 
this service, largely on the ground that it is too important 
and vital to the health and welfare of the inhabitants to 
be left te private enterprise. 


The Business Operation 


of a Municipal Water Works 






A Local Charter Commission Presents 
a Valuable General Discussion 


in Its Report on Local Conditions 


The question of whether a city should acqui: 
operate the system is on a somewhat different basi 


that of whether a city should continue to hold and 0; 
The city 


the latter case may be said to have decided its policy, and 


a system that it already owns and operates. 


in the absence of clear and compelling reasons for chang 
it would be well to give attention to improving the syste; 
in operation and removing its defects, rather than 
change the entire policy and perhaps thus to fly from evils 
known to other evils not anticipated. 

For these reasons, the continued public operation of thy 
present water system in Waterbury is advocated, but with 
strengthened provision for the management of its finances 
and operations on a business basis as a distinct enterpris 


Possibility of a Separate 
Water District 


The possibility of substituting for the city of Waterbury 
in the management and operation of the local water sys 
tem a new municipal entity, to be created with functions 
extending across present municipal boundaries and_ po: 
sibly serving a much more extensive area, constituting a 
“water district,” is well worth consideration. Such a pla: 
to the extent that other communities need the service and 
would in under the plan, could undoubtedly |x 


made to remove the burden now placed on taxation by the 


come 


deficit for operation, spread the costs of additions and 
extensions over a larger area and number of people, and 
by using a much larger proportion of the available wate: 
supply without corresponding increases in cost, the plar 
would tend to lower the unit costs of water furnished to all 
from 


sources, 


There are available 
and those in process of development, abundant quantities 


consumers. present 
of water so far exceeding any possible needs of the cit) 
of Waterbury alone for a long period in the future, that 
development of a means of realizing upon the surplus 
should provide a real measure of relief for the present tax 
payers and consumers who are carrying the burden 

It is recommended by the Waterbury Charter Commis 
sion that a legislative committee be constituted to inquir 
into the matter. In the absence of such a special water 
district, the city should take steps to the fullest extent 
practicable to realize on the possibility of selling the sur- 
plus to other communities that need it. 


Continued Operation of the System 
by the City as a Business Enterprise 


The report of the Charter Commission, while considet 
ing other plans and possibilities, proceeds on the assump: 
tion that, at least for some time to come, the city will con- 
tinue to own and operate the present system, and hence 
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rt deals with desirable improvements in the plans 
,oement of the system as so administered. 
placing of a water system on its own feet, requiring 

its own way and providing for it to function on 
, business basis as a separate business enterprise. 
from the general government of the city, should 
sted upon. The present budget set-up of resources 
essary appropriations under a separate special 
ovides a start in that direction in Waterbury which 
he confirmed and established in the basic law of the 
parate governing board or other agency is not 
rv if the 


on a basis of responsible management, as is advo 


government of the city as a whole is 
inder the proposed new charter for Waterbury. 
any such plan of responsible government, the 


| of Aldermen or othe 
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icated upon a reasonable and just basis which will pro 


duce an amount of revenue sufficient to pay all operating 


expenses, a reasonable return on the investment inthe 


water-works plant, a reasonable allowance for deprecia 


tion of all property, and an amount equivalent to the 


taxes on the property used that would have to be paid if 
the property were in private hands In other words, a 
water-works plant should pay its way. and on the same 


veneral basis. whether municipally Ol privately owned 


Charges in Proportion to Costs.—The apportionment of 


the amount of money to be raised from water rates as 


between the various consumers should be made so far as 
possible on the basis of costs incurred in serving the con- 


summers, No should be 


city should be charged for 


waler furnished free. Even the 


water used in public buildings, 


for street sprinkling, — in 





sible legislative au- 
ol the 


unrestricted control of 


city should 


cies. and the manage- 

should be placed in a 
ne d exec utive experienced 
water-system manage- 
nt. who should be re- 
nsible to the head of the 


partment for the planning 


vate devices. This 


management if the ac- 
tivity is left as a bureau of 
such a department as that of 
Public Works, and through 


Not Whether, But How Well 


Here is no discussion of whether a city 
should own and operate its own water works. 
Most cities do so, largely on the ground that 
a service so important and vital to the public 


health and welfare should not be left to pri- 


methods whereby an already publicly owned 
utility may strengthen the provisions for its 
financial management and for its operation 


as a business enterprise. 


parks. and for other public 
purposes 

The return on the invest 
ment is considered to be a 
part of the cost of supplying 
This, 
the depres iation allowance, 


should be 


vide for 


water. together with 


sufficient to pro 


an examination of replacements, for 


additions and = extensions, 


taken over a long period of 


time, whether financed on a 


pay-as-you-go basis or by 


bond issues, the interest 





the department head to the 
Mayor, City Manager or other chief executive responsible 
for administration as a whole. Naturally, it would be ex- 
pected that a specialized water executive such as is advo- 
cated would not have his functions confused or his efforts 
dissipated by such unrelated duties as those of supervising 
street and sewer work, as at present. 

If the present type of government should continue, then 
an independent board with as many safeguards of its in- 
dependence as possible, and protection against interfer 
ence, would be desirable. 

\s matters involving coordination of related work and 

momy in operation, it would be expected that, in any 
case, the city’s technical engineering staff, the Bureau of 
Engineering, would continue to render its specialized ser- 
vice to even a larger degree than in the past, but that the 
cost of such service rendered would be billed to and paid 
by the water system, preferably by transfer of vouchers 
Also, the 
water bills by the collector of taxes and the keeping of 

ounts by the comptroller would be expected to con- 


between funds and accounts. collection of 


ie, with proper charges for such services and others 
} 


it it is found desirable for these or other agencies of 


the city to render. It should have to bear a charge in 
of taxes comparable to what a privately owned plant 


‘imilar size would have to pay. 


The Basis of Water Rates 


nversely, the water department should receive credit 
ill the service that it renders to the city or to any of 
lepartments on exactly the same basis as service ren- 


| to any private consumers. The discussion of water 


: which follows is developed on this basis. 
hat Rates Should Cover. 


Water rates should be pred- 


and the retirement charges 


of which must be met from year to year 


It is only fair that charges should be based so far as 
Other 


wise, as is the case under such a uniform quantity rate 


practicable on the cost of rendering the service. 


schedule as is now in effect at Waterbury, some consumers 
will pay more and some will pay less than their propor 
tionate share. Thus, some consumers will be paying part 
of the cost of furnishing service to other consumers, as 
well as their own, and the other consumers will be paying 
less than the cost of furnishing the service that they re 
ceive. 

There seems to be a strong sentiment in Waterbury, as in 
many other cities, for the uniform rate plan based on a 
fancied analogy to taxation. It is maintained that, since 
the small property owner pays the same rate of taxation 
as the large property holder without regard to the amount 
of property taxed, as his contribution to the cost of pub 
lic service in general, he should not be compelled to pay 
furnishing 


a higher rate for this one public service of 


water. Such a higher rate is held to be a discrimination 
against the poor in favor of the well-to-do 

The analogy is faulty. The primary purposes of gov 
ernment are to render service to the public as a whole 


Hence e. 


such general public service cannot, and in principle should 


and not to individuals. taxation to pay for 
individual benefits 
the other 


taxation is commonly regarded as based primarily on the 


not, be based on any consideration of 


received from such service. On hand, general 
principle of “ability to pay. Hence, many of those who 
are poorest in income or property are often exempted en 
tirely from any direct tax burdens. even though the bene- 
fits received by them may be proportionately large, and 


those of heavier holdings or returns pay in the same pro 
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portion, or even in increasing ratio, as those with less, 
Lye e the ire better able to bear the burden 

But the argument is not the same where a city or other 
public body undertakes, for what it considers reasons of 
better service, to render a commercial service that is at 
best of a quasi public nature for the direct benefit of the 
individual served In such a case the public body is en- 

wing in business and it is not justified in conducting this 
Lusiness along any but fair and just business lines. It 
certain! ould not defend itself as the proprietor of a 
busine in using the powers of government that it hap 
pens to have. to take from one customer for the purpose ol 
giving to another, or to make one customer or taxpayer 
pay tor the service re ndered to another. Yet. this is jusl 
whai any rate system would do for a municipally owned 
publi itility that is not based on consideration of a fair 
distribution of costs, according to service rendered. 


Service Charges and Quantity Charges 


lhe most consistent method of makine a first gross 


division of charges in proportion to costs ts by means olf 
service charges and quantity charges. The service charge 
is intended to cover all costs incidental to providing and 
maintaining a connection with the water mains and serv- 
ing the customer, except such portions of the connection 
installation costs as have already been borne by the con 
sumer. It is obvious that the costs are greater for furnish 
ing a given quantity of water in small lots to a hundred 
different consumers than those of furnishing the same 
quantity to one large consumer. It is this difference that 
the SCTV Ice charge Is intended in large measure to meet. 
In other words, the service charge should cover all costs 
incurred by the water system in keeping itself in a position 
ol readiness to serve” the individual consumers as dis- 
tinguished from the consumers as a body. regardless of 
the quantities of water used, or even whether any water 
at all is used. and it should cover also the costs of serving 
the individual consumers so far as those costs are not re 


lated directly to quantities consumed. 

Phe quantity charge is intended to cover all costs in- 
curred in supplying water at the point of service connec- 
tion The amount of this charge should depend directly 
upon the quantity of water used. 

The service charge is intended to be in addition to the 
quantity charge. It is in each case a fixed amount and 
is to be assessed whether any water is used or not. The 
service charge is recommended by the New England 
Water Works Association and has been approved by the 
Public Utilities Commissions of at least forty states and 


by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
Varying Quantity Rates 


\s the present and prospective sources of supply for 
Waterbury are ample, and the use of additional quantities 
of water in the low-pressure district involves little or no 
additional operating expense, and in the intermediate 
district only a moderate additional expense, rates should 
be fixed which will so far as possible encourage increased 
consumption, especially by large users. This will tend 
toward making the lowest rate schedule and thus to de- 
crease the rates for the small users as well 

It must be readily apparent that if a business enter- 
prise has for sale, say, 1,000 units of service which cannot 
be rendered in any other period and there is a demand 


for but 500 units, it must recover its entire cost from the 
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900 units sold in order to coniinue solvent 
If it would cost but litthe or nothing more 


idditional units of service. and if by reduc 


on these units by one-fourth 


as ail! 


to rer 
ing th 


rv one-half they e 


sold. the result would be an increase of revenue 


extent of 50 to 75 per cent, which would pet 


reduction of the rate for the first 500 units. 


to all concerned. 
This is in substance the position in whi 


as well as many another city finds itself with 


mit a 


wit! 


h \ ale 


respec 


water system. Waterbury has a_ bountiful surp 


water which it could supply to consumers j 
additional cost, if there was demand for it. 


would be to the advantage of all consumers 


were offered by price concessions for large 


to create a demand for the surplus, which n 
at prices that still would be decidedly bey 


cost of furnishing the additional quantities. 


at Littl 

It 
if indu 
-quantil 
mw runs 


ond the 


The “Block” Plan of Differential 
Rates for Larger Consumption 


It is of course not practicable to figure the bills of ea 
consumer on the basis of the extra cost of supplying h 


the varying quantities that he uses from month to m 


but substantially fair and equitable results are secured 


taking the consumers by classes according to the quantities 


consumed, and fixing the rates by such classes. The bl: 


plan of quantity rates is much used in this « 


onnection 


is intended to promote increased consumption. Bot! 


service charge and the block rates are re¢ 
the New England Water Works Association. 


Under the block plan, later explained in 


ommended 


more de tail 


flat quantity rate is established for all quantities use¢ 
All consume 


pay that rate, the same for all on all quantities used 


any consumers below a certain maximum. 


i 
I 


to the maximum fixed. A slightly lower rate is fixed | 


consumption within fixed limits over the 


maximum 


the first rate and below the maximum of the second block 
There may be three or more blocks, each with a separa 


rate, the rates gradually decreasing from block to block, 


hut each consumer pays exactly the same rate for his ¢ 


tire consumption as any other consumer within the s 
block, and it is only on the excess consumption in ai 
higher block that the reduced rate is secured. 

To re-state and sum up the argument already presente 
the block form of rates more nearly conforms to the pri 
ciple of making rates on the basis of cost of service tha 
does the single uniform rate. The most advantageous ral 


basis for each consumer and for each class of consumers 


when rates are proportioned to produce a given amou! 


of revenue and when the supply of water is ample a 
the cost of supplying additional quantities is very little. 's 


the basis on which all consumers or other 


classes of 


I 


co 


sumers will pay the largest gross amount, not the highes 


rate, for water. 
Additional consumption may be brougl 


ducing present consumers to use more water, or by secul 


The 


it about by 


ing additional consumers, or by both these means. 


domestic consumer cannot increase his consumption | 


; 








preciably, as he ordinarily uses all the water he needs 
under any reasonable rates. Industrial consumers, 


now 


ever, often can secure parts, at least, of their needed suj 


plies from other sources, and generally will do this 


rates are high. When there is not much di 
they usually prefer to use the city water. 





fference i 
The rate 


he 


asi 


s 
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ll induce increased consumption by the individ 
msumers to the extent of produc ine the largest 
revenue from them will result in the need fo: 

revenue from the smaller consume: 

On the other hand 


dustrial rate that does not have the effect of ir 


amount ol 
ict. from all other consumers. 


the gross revenue from large consumers will not 
he other consumers. and therefore it is not desi: 
the standpoint of the latter, except possibly to 
favorable industrial conditions. with a view to at 
idditional industrial consumers. 
ises in the number of consumers are dependent on 
vth of the city. One factor tending to promote the 
f an industrial city is the securing of new indus 
nd a condition tending toward that result is an 
ind reliable supply of water of good quality at 


le rates. 
Fire Protection 


portant function of a municipal water system is 
nishing of fire protection. This has required cet 
<penditures in the construction of the plant, prin 
for the larger water mains required, and for fire 
of supply, and pumping 


\ portion ol the 


nts. additional sources 


ent to meet emergency demands. 
is chargeable to fire protection. 


ling expense also 


it fair. therefore, that a portion of the water revenue 

be raised should be paid by the city from funds de 
trom general taxation corresponding in amount to 
st to the system of affording fire protection. 

here are three general methods of determining annual 
tection charges. These are based upon: 

Hydrant rental, a unit charge for each hydrant. 

\ charge for each mile of pipe 6 inches or larger 

allowance per hydrant for mainte 


neter, with an 


\ charge for each inch-foot of pipe 6 inches and 


in diameter, with an allowance per hydrant for 


nance. The inch-foot of a pipe is the product of 


Red Flare Prevents 


YHIEF DANIEL B. TIERNEY, of 
(' the Arlington, Mass., Fire De- 
partment, has devised a special 
stop sign which he has found to 
ry effective for use in the quick 
lines at the 





shment of police 
f a fire, thus assisting the fire 
ment materially in keeping auto- 
es and crowds of people away 
the working area. 

word “Stop” is painted on a 
sign mounted on a rod which fits 
socket base, so that it can be 
or lowered and set at any desired 

In the weighted metal base 
s another socket in which is in- 
i red signal flare such as is used 
railroads, which gives a_bril- 
rimson illumination for a period 
ty minutes, providing a warning 
nnot be overlooked or mistaken. 
nal flares can, of course, be used 
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dia t 1 inches by the leneth in teet 


Some cities, however. charge a round sum witho 


dication of how it is derived. but in most cases 
probably arrived at by use of one of these three me 
or a combination of two or all of them. Of these met! 


as it takes into ¢ 
pipe 


mnsideratior 


and the l 


the third is the most logical. 


the number of hydrants, the amount of 


' 


ol pipe 


The revenue derived from fire protection charges o1 


cent ol the 


from 25 to 35 per ordinary 


dinarily varies 


water revenue, amounting to about $1.25 per capita fon 


large cities and $2 per capita for cities of average size. 
ihe Wisconsin Railroad Commission has fixed the amount 
of these charges on the basis of actual cost as determined 
by the Commission, such charges amounting to approxi 
mately 30 per cent of the gross revenues. Two dollars pel 
capita for Waterbury would give approximately $200,000, 


which would amount to slightly more than 30 per cent 


of the 


{ this 


revenues necessary to be secured Some SI3.350 


would be derived from hydrant rentals S100 a 


the 1.335 


$186.650 on the 


hydrant for hydrants now in. ust 


ainder, o1 inch-foot basis 


11.700.000 inch-feet of pipe in use, would call for 


of about 1.6 cents an inch-foot. 


The S2POO.000 so to be provided by i chares wainst 


the city is in part offset by the item of some $120,000 to 


he paid to the city in taxes by the water svstem. whicel 


the rate base lhe excess 


one of the charges included it 


of some $80.000 to be paid by the city to the water svstem 


over what the water system would pay te the city in taxes 
can be compared with the $205.000 which the city found 
its general revenues from 


it necessary to appropriate fron 


1930 to make up the deficiency in its water 
S125.000 


revenue Some 


would be charged against taxation under 


less 
the proposed plan. and the amounts so charged would be 
rendered tor the benefit 


in payment for services actually 


of the taxpayers as such and not as consumers. In addi 
like any 


pay for the water it uses 


tion, the city, other consumer. would have t 


Traffie Interference 
at Fires 


period of warning 

truck of the Ar 
lington Fire Department carries a num 
ber of these 


swering an alarm places a sign on each 


to prolong the 

The special SeTVICE 
flare signs. and upon an 
side of the fire a block away: or. if the 


fre is on a side street. the flare is 
placed at the 


from the avenue. 


entrance to the street 


flare 


prevent 


and sign com 


trafhe 


The red danger 
bined 


coming into the 


serves to Irom 
street and hampering 
fire department operations. The signs 


can also be used advantageously by 
police and public works departments to 
mark excavations or scenes of accidents 
where it is necessary to temporarily di 


trafhe 


vert 
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Mechanical Aeration for Domestic Sewage 
Operating Results in a Residential Community of 13,000 Population 


By CHARLES W. DARE and WILLIAM E. COLLINGS 
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Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, respectively, 





NOLLINGSWOOD has a population of 13,000, con- 
tributory to its separate sewerage system. There are 


no manufacturing plants within the borough limits 


to contribute any trade wastes. There are 30 miles of 
sewer in Collingswood, and the topography necessitates 
two stations, one at the westerly end of the 


pumping 
horough and one at the east. The pumping station on the 
far west side, equipped with two Buffalo pumps operated 
by two 30-horsepower motors, receives the sewage from the 

itself de- 
5 minutes. 


easterly station about once in two hours and 
9 


livers sewage about four times an hour for 3. 
Thus, the flow at the treatment plant, located on the shore 
ol 
station is operating. The average flow is around 800,000 
vallons per day, and the flow for April, 1931, was 894,000 
gallons per day as shown by a recording weir on the in- 


Newton Creek, is slightly increased when the west side 


fluent line, which also measures the returned sludge from 
the final settling tank. 

The influent first flows through a small grit chamber, 
which It then flows to the 
preliminary settling tanks, which have a detention period 
ol 
pumped daily from the aeration tank. 


is cleaned every two weeks. 


These tanks also receive the sludge 
The preliminary 


about one hour. 
settling tank is divided into two parts, which originally 
were used in parallel, but now are alternated except during 
storms, when parallel operation is resumed. 

lhe preliminary settling tanks are each 14.5 feet wide 
and 45 feet long, and have an 8.5-foot depth of sewage. 
Chey are equipped with Link-Belt straight line collectors 
run by one 2-horsepower motor. The sludge is carried to 
hoppers. from which it is piped and flows by gravity to 


sludge digestion tanks. 


the 





Water and Sewerage Department, Collingswood, N. J. 


Mechanical Aeration for Activated 
Sludge 


From the preliminary settling tanks, the sewage flows 
to a distributing box which distributes it to any one or 
combination of the four aeration tanks, which have a 
ready been constructed, leaving room for two additional 
tanks as they may be needed. Each aeration tank is 125 
feet long and 13.5 feet wide, and the sewage is 8.! 
deep. On one of the long sides of each tank are a series 
of Link-Belt mechanical aerators with blades or paddles 
of narrow metal ribbon. The center of the aerators is 
3 feet from the side of the tanks, which have all corners 
rounded to prevent the settling of sludge and possible sep 
tic action. A baffle is located 18 inches from the wall o! 
the same side as the aerator, and runs to within 18 inches 
of the bottom of the tank. The flowing-through period of 
the sewage is about 6 hours, giving a velocity of 2.5 fee! 
per second. Because of the rotary motion of the sewage 
induced by the aerators, the flow is actually a spiral 
going through the tank. ) 
revolutions per minute, a speed slightly in excess of the 
original rate planned. The aerators, which are 125 le 
long and 3 feet in diameter, are each operated by a | 
horsepower motor. The bearings are all above water lew 
and are equipped with Alemite pressure greasing equ!| 


ment, the nipples being carried to the tops of the tanks 
and can be easily reached from the walkways. 


Final Settling Tanka 


The effluent from the aerating tanks flows over a 
to the four-compartment final settling tank, eac! 
partment of which is 14.5 feet wide and 43.5 feet | 
















The aerators now operate at 9- 
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Ids 6.5 teet of sewage at the near end. The botton 
compartment has a drop of about | foot from the 


The settled 


end. by a 


sludge is 
Link-Belt 


9 
a 3-horsepower motor 


toward the influent end. 
1 to the hopper at the neat 
line collector operated by 
ceiving hoppers have perforated pipe, making it 
e to flush down the sludge, if necessary. 


tanks 


to a channel along the walls between the sludge 


sludge from the final settling flows by 


nd the final settling tanks and aerating tanks to a 


uting box at one corner of the sludge digestion 


Each final settling tank has an adjustable sludge 
er with a V-notch 
ed from a floor stand on the walkway. thus making it 


weir which can be raised o1 
le to regulate the amount of sludge removed from 
k at any time. 

effluent from the final settling tank flows over re 
lar weirs to a conduit and thence to the chlorinating 
se and a mixing chamber. which measures 12 x 12 feet 
in by 6 feet deep. Following this is the contact tank. 
» feet wide and 33 feet long by 6 feet deep, in which the 
well mixed with the chlorine because of the 


e is 


eundabout baffles built on 3-foot centers. 


The Distributing Box 


In the distributing box an air-lift is installed to raise 
the activated sludge to the top, whence its flow is regulated 
y a V-notch weir for each aerating compartment.  Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the daily flow received at the 
plant is returned to the aeration tanks at a point about 15 
feet from the influent end. The excess sludge flows to the 
separate sludge digestion tanks or, if desired, to the pre- 
liminary settling tanks. A small amount of air in the 
distributing box keeps the sludge well stirred to prevent 


the starting of any septic action. 
Sludge Digestion Tank 


(he separate sludge digestion tank is divided into two 
compartments, each 31 feet wide by 77 feet long, in which 
the sludge is about 9 feet deep. The total capacity of the 
two compartments is about 43,000 cubic feet. The com- 
partments each have two long vertical baffles to prevent 


short-circuiting of the sludge in flowing through. In order 
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there is a connection at the etilu 


returned to the 


to seed the raw sludge. 


end by whit h sludge may " influe nt 


The sludge 


be necessary to maintain the pH at 7.2 The 


is treated with lime or 


copperas is 
slude 
estion tanks are equipped with gas domes with hot wat 


heating pipes run about one inch above the bottom 1] 


tions of each compartmet 


heat 


pipes are run in the first two se¢ 


only It has been found that the satisfactorily stirs 


the sludge through the creation of gas The collected is 
Is piped to a heate1 through a regulator which maintains 
the temperature in the digestion tank. Coal may be used 


in the same boiler when vas is not ivailable 


valve for removi the su 
} , 
} ‘ 


\ novel rotary decanting 
pernatant or subnatant liquor is installed at the dis 
digestion tank The 
10 inches long by about 
which 


rotating 


end of each sludge valve. which is a 


brass tube. has eight slots. each 


) 


2 inches wide and with 2 inches between the slots 


are arranged spirally down the tube. By merely 
the tube around an inner pipe which has one long slot, it 


is possible to draw liquids from any elevation. 


Sludge Drying Beds 


t nd 


of the separate digestion tank by a valve sludge rise pipe 


The digested sludge is removed from the effluent 


which feeds to the drying beds. There are eight drying 
beds. each 20 feet wide by 63 feet long. and six of them 


are covered by Lord and Burnham glass covers. each with 


The sludge 
drying bed by an 8-inch pipe equipped with a shear gate 
oravily. At 


a 40-foot span covering two beds. enters the 


The sludge flows entirely by times when 
the supernatant liquor from the sludge digestion tank is 
turbid, it is run to the beds through a tee and siphon 
The sludge, which has been heated experimentally to as 
high as 80 degrees Fahrenheit, but which is usually main 
tained at about 68 degrees Fahrenheit, is drawn off about 
com 


twice a month to the sludge beds. These beds are 


posed of a top of 6 inches of fine sand, below which is 3 
1 to 5 feet of larger stone 


| hese 


slightly deeper at the center where the drains are located. 


inches of fine stone on a base of 


which composed the old contact beds. beds are 


The liquid draining out from the sludge is returned to the 
preliminary settling tanks. 


Sludge is disposed of by hand shoveling to wheelbat 




















AERATION AND SLUDGE DRYING AT THE 
Link-Belt mechanical 1erators 
digestion tank in the 


close up of the 


COLLINGSWOOD SEWAGE 
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THE 


Newton Creek o1 


rows and is removed to the shore of 


used as fertilizer as needed about the plant and in the 


hborhood 
Some Operating Details 
kach day. for about one hour before the preliminary 
ettling tanks are cleaned, the Link Belt sludge collectors 


ire operated, moving the scum toward the far end and 


pulling in the sludge to the hoppet at the near end. 
these tanks the sludge is lifted to the digestion tanks by an 
a Nash Hy- 


From 
iir-lift, air for which is furnished by lor com- 
pressor 


Air is 


period each day to loosen any sludge which may have ad- 


ilso used on the final settling tanks for a short 


$i ATER passes directly from the liquid to the solid 
/ state at the definite temperature ol 52 degrees 
Ik oor 


from the liquid to the solid state, or vice versa, is direct. 


0) degrees C at sea level. The transition 


ind ice does not soften on the application of heat as do 
pitch and similar substances. The freezing point of water 
is lowered by salt and other compounds in solution. It is 
reduced 1.2899 degrees F for each | per cent of salt ex- 
pressed on the basis of the weight of water in the solution. 
Water holds in solution a definite proportion of its weight 
in salt at each temperature, increasing with the tempera- 
ture, and will retain 35.6 per cent of its weight of salt at 32 


degrees F and only 30.7 per cent at 7.6 degrees F. It is 
not possible to reduce the freezing point of water below 


will hold only 


the quantity necessary for reducing the freezing point to 


'.6 degrees F by the use of salt. as wate 


this temperature. 
The melting point of ice is lowered by pressure 0.0311 
degrees | 


pe I “quare tie h. 


for each atmosphere of 14.7 pounds pressure 


When one piece ot ice ts superimposed 
another causes the ice to melt at the 


upon pressure 


point of contact, and the relief of pressure because of 


the melting causes the ice to re-gelatinate or re-freeze, and 
thus consolidate the two pieces into one 

Phe specific heat of ice is 0.504 relative to water as 1, 
which implies that 0.504 B.T.U. is required to raise the 
lemperature of one pound of ice one degree F. The 
latent heat of fusion, which is the quantity of heat re 
quired to transform ice to water without an increase of 
temperature, is 43.6 B.T.U. 


lee differs from almost all other substances in swelling 


for each pound of ice. 


ifter transition from fluid to solid. One volume of wate 


becomes 1.0855 volumes of ice. and the specif oravils 
is 0.922 that of water. 
ice over that of the water from which it is formed gives 
over 30,000 


of ice The increase of volume of 


rise to great pressures, and a pressure of 


pounds per square inch may be exerted during formation. 
lce expands 0.00002833 of its dimensions for each increase 
of | degree F in temperature. 

Pure ice weighs 57.5 pounds per cubic foot, but ice is 
seldom formed from pure water and is usually lighter 
because of air bubbles and impurities. Pure ice permits 
the passage of 1.4510 B.T.U. per hour, per square foot 


Warning—Ice and Snow Ahead—lI 
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hered to the side. It is also used to circulate tl 
in the digestion tanks when necessary. 

\ pair of powerful floodlights are mounted 
chlorine house. making it possible to illuminate I 
length of the plant from the final settling tank 
the aerating tanks to the preliminary settling ta 
grit chamber, so that the operation of the plant 
can proceed with the same care and precision a 
daylight hours. 

Operating Results 


1931, the biochemical oxygen deman: 


On May 1. 
influent was 795. 
from the preliminary settling tanks and to 7.7 in the fir 
effluent. 


This was reduced to 670 in the lent 





Properties of Ice and Snow Which 
Must Be Considered by Officials 


in Charge of Snow Removal 


By JOHN H. NUTTALL 
Consulting Civil Engineer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of surface, per inch thick, per degree Fahrenheit difh 
ence of temperature on opposite sides of the ice, contrasted 
with 10.7374 B.T.U. for ordinary soil, so that dirty 
conducts heat better than pure ice. 
heat in the ratio of 106, compared with 73 for ordina 


Ice abso bs radiat 


soil. As this implies that ice absorbs 1.7 times as m 
radiated heat as soil, it is evident that a covering of 
prevents ice from melting. 

Various samples of ice differ considerably in streng 
The average compressive strength of natural ice test 
at temperatures between 18 degrees and 23 degrees | 
1,070 pounds per square inch parallel with the water su: 
face and 1,845 pounds per square inch perpendicular | 
it. Different samples vary 50 per cent each way fr 
these figures. The tensile strength of ice is much less 
than its compressive strength, being 102 to 256 pounds | 
square inch. Ice adheres to wood with a force of 30 
1) pounds per square inch. Ice upon the street is seldo 
pure for more than a short period, is almost always fill 
with air bubbles, and may contain as much as 25 p 


cent of its weight in dirt. 
The Properties of Snow 


Snow is finely divided ice produced by the direct fre 


ing of water vapor. Individual particles of snow 


but snow as a whole differs consid 


pure, solid ice, ul 

from ice in its thermal and physical charactertistics. 1! 
surface of snow exposed to air is much greater than i’ 
for equal weights of material, which causes snow to me! 
more quickly than an equal weight of ice upon the appli 
cation of heat. Fresh snow weighs 5 to 12 pounds pe! 
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foot. and 12 to 50 pounds per cubic foot when com- 


{| by rain 


w slush is not composed of softened individual 


- of snow, but of snow crystals melted on the out- 
Wet 


s or groups of crystals in suspension in water. 


d surrounded by water. slush consists of 


weighs 20 to 50 pounds pel cubic foot when too 
to run. 
esh snow will permit the passage of 0.7545 B.T.U, 
ir, per square foot of surface, pet inch of thick- 
per degree of difference in temperature on opposite 
compared with 1.4510 B.T.U. for ice. 


ince of snow to the passage of heat is caused by 


The greate! 


wt that snow contains a high proportion of air, 
1 only passes 0.1643 B.T.U. 
Snow 1s compacted into ice by pressure and the re- 


mo 


Ine 


of its crystals and also by thawing and re-freez- 
of the crystals and water. Transformation into ice is 
effected by 


lee formed from snow by any of these factors is 


saturation with rain followed by freez 


er so solid as ice frozen directly from pure water, and 
lwavs full of voids and dirt 

Snow melts by the absorption of radiated heat, by 
ect conduction from surrounding substances, and also 
the the 
lid to the vapor state. Snow upon the street gradually 


25 per 


which is direct transformation from 


subiLimes, 
imulates impurities and may contain over cent 


its weight in dirt. 
Formation of Snow 


\ir has capacity for containing a certain amount of 
iter vapor at various temperatures, the capacity in- 
reasing with rise of temperature. When air contains all 
e vapor which it is possible to hold at a certain tem- 
LOO 
aller quantities of vapor at any temperature are ex- 
the 
intity possible for that temperature taken as LOO per 


) nt When the 


ises to less than 100 per cent unless there is additional 


erature, it is saturated, or of per cent humidity. 


ssed in percentage of humidity with maximum 


saturated air is warmed, humidity de- 
por which it may absorb to bring the humidity to the in- 
ised quantity necessary for saturation at the increased 
perature, 

the 
por which it contains and the condensed vapor must fall 
When a stratum 
saturated air above the earth is cooled at temperatures 


ove 32 degrees F. 


When saturated air is cooled, it must lose some of 


toward the earth by the action of gravity. 
the excess moisture is precipitated in 


the falls the 


ough strata at temperatures above 32 degree F, it 


form of rain. If rain toward earth 
COn- 
ies in the form of rain, but if it passes through strata 
of sufficient depth 
When saturated ail 


ooled at temperatures below 32 degrees F. the 


temperatures below KY, degrees |: 


freezing, it becomes hail or sleet. 
ePXCeSS 
or freezes from the vapor state and is precipitated in 
form ol 


snow. If the snow passes through strata at 


peratures above 32 degrees F. it is transformed into 


or sleet. Precipitation is accelerated by minute pal 
es of solid matter suspended in the air. which act as a 


is for the condensation of excess vapor. 


Snowstorms 


(he quantity of precipitation depends upon the amount 
moisture in the air before chilling and the depth and 
perature of the chilled strata. 


Less moisture is con- 
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for 


higher and a“ 


at temperatures near 


tained in air at low temperatures than at 
I is more likely to 


neavy 
than at lower temperatures It is 


Snow Occul 


\2 decrees | never too 
cold to snow at temperatures encountered in the United 
States 


high 


vreater quantity of vapor, and small flakes are produced 


Large flakes ot snow are produced more readily at 


freezing temperatures, because the air contains a 

at lowe temperatures, as the vapor Is less in quantily 
The depth of snow Is dependent upon the character of 

the snow, the intensity of precipitation and the duration of 


the The 


temperature and the depth of strata, 


intensity is dependent upon the 


The duration of all 


precipitation. 


is short for local storms, as the vapor in the air is soon 
precipitated; and long for general storms, as additional 
vapor-laden air reaches a locality after the air from 
which the snow has been precipitated has passed. 

The annual depth of snow varies according to latitude, 
altitude. topography and the presence of water bodies, 
not the same for 
located New York, 
which is within a short distance from Philadelphia, has 


he 


precipitation is affected principally by latitude and alti 


and is constant for any locality nor 


cities only a short distance apart 


a considerably greater snowfall than the latter city 


tude. as is shown by official Government snow contour 


naps. 
The 


the length of the snow season. the character of snow. and 


number of snows. the period between snowfalls, 


not con 


the depth and duration of individual snows, are 
stant for any locality, year or period of years. Conditions 
are complicated further by the character of wind accom- 
panying a snowfall, which may be of any intensity or 
table shows the average 


the 


direction. The follow ing 


depth ol 


SHOW 


snowfall throughout United States: 


Phe depth of precipitation does not indicate the relative 
light drifted 
obstruction to trafli 
The 


of wind on snowfalls is further complicated by the topog 


Importance of snowstorms, as storms when 


by high winds may cause than 


more 
deep, heavy snow which does not drift influence 
raphy and character of buildings surrounding any area 


on which precipitation occurs. 





The second portion of this article will cover: Con- 


ditions following Storms; Formation of Disap- 


Re- 


Removal. 


Ice; 
pearance of Snow; Reasons for Snow Removal; 


sponsibility for Removal; and Scope of 








Surfacing a City Pavement 






with Asphaltie Gravel 













GRAVEL IN 
PAVING 


SPREADING HOT 
ROCHESTER 


ASPHALTI 
MICH 


SPHALTIC gravel, one of the latest types of paving 
mixtures used in the program for low-cost roads, 
was the material employed in an extensive sur- 
facing project recently completed in Rochester, Mich., by 
Claude B. Talbot, contractor, of Detroit, Mich. Rochester 
is a town of about 5,000 population, situated about 26 
Detroit and 


its streets were eraveled over 


miles northeast of 10 miles east of Pontiac, 


Mich Most of 


earth and base and had become solidly compacted by traf- 


natural 


fic. The main street had been paved with concrete, as it 
is a state route to north Michigan points. Also, one or two 
state route feeders were paved within the town limits. 
Each year the village has spent considerable sums for 
With a good 
yravel producer adjacent to the town, the Village Council, 
noting the success of the adjoining McComb County with 


chloride and other dust-laying materials. 


its asphaltic gravel pavements, decided to pave most of the 
main residential streets of Rochester during the summer 
of 1931. A contract was awarded for about 2 miles of 
paving, but as the work progressed, the townspeople grad- 
ually increased their order to approximately 50,000 square 
yards, and they have intimated that they will complete the 


entire city in 1932. 


Advantages of Asphaltic Gravel 
Plant 


McComb County was one of the first to try asphaltic 


eravel, covering a large mileage of county roads with 
material taken from several of the county-owned gravel 
$5,000 pet Asphaltic 


gravel consists of bank-run mineral aggregate, screened 


pits at a cost of less than mile. 


to remove stone over 34-inch in size, and mixed with the 
proper percentage of bitumen. It can be laid either hot or 
cold, depending upon the kind of asphaltic oil employed. 

This material opens a wider market to sand and gravel 
producers as well as offering to road and street and high- 
way officials a wearing surface for existing compacted dirt 
and graveled highways at a nominal cost. The expense, 
it is claimed, is about one-quarter of that of portland ce- 
ment concrete and one-half that of older asphaltic pave- 
\ number of states are using this type of mix 


ment. 








Town of 5,000 Population Lays 
30,000 Square Yards by Contraci 





Advoc ates of the 
asphaltic gravel consider it more satisfactory than thy 


and others are considering it. 
“mixed-in-place” methods. It is mixed in the gravel pit 
thus eliminating the haulage of raw material, and involves 
only the transportation of the finished product. 

It is claimed that the fresh, new gravel gives clean: 
aggregate, more evenly divided, and assures adequate heat 
treatment, exact proportioning of asphalt and more un 
form mixing. Asphaltic gravel makes a dense, watertigh| 
compacted pavement, which is essential to prevent break 
ing up under traffic or freezing out in winter. Longe 
life is thus obtained. 

The plan of using old road material, scraped togethe; 
and mixed in place after spraying with hot or cold road 
oil, involves the danger of excessive powdered aggregates 
and of the presence of ingredients undesirable in an as 
phaltic mix. If the old material is treated with hot oil 
there is no assurance of proper heating unless it is 1 
moved to some central plant, as is done with pre-mix ma 
terial. 


The Work in Rochester 


The preliminary work in Rochester included grading 
the streets to remove surplus dirt or gravel, making pro 
vision for drainage at intersections, and providing fo 
future curbs so as to allow for a top coat of asphalti 
gravel 3 inches thick before compaction and 21% inches 
thick after rolling. The streets were opened to traffic a few 
hours after rolling was completed. 

The gravel was obtained from the pit of John G. Kem. 
ler, three miles from the town. No special processing 
was The run-of-bank material 
by a belt conveyor from the bank to the top of the bins 


necessary. was carried 
where it passed through screens to exclude stone ove! 
34-inch size, but it was not washed. The gravel contained 
normal moisture, not over 8 per cent, and was fed di 
rectly into the contractor’s portable heating and mixing 
plant. The gravel-pit 
hauling the hot mix in steel-body dump trucks a distance: 
of three miles to Rochester. The bodies were kept oiled t 


owners’ subcontract included 


prevent sticking, and the loads were covered with canvas 
en route to retain heat. 


The Portable Pre-Mixing Asphalt 
Plant 
The paving contractor used a Chausse portable asphalt 
This 
plant consists of two units, both mounted on steel wheels 
with solid rubber tires, so that the plant may be readil) 


and quickly moved. On this job the machine was cribbed 


up because of the high water level in the pit, which pre 
vented digging a deeper runway for loading the trucks. 


plant for the pre-mixing of the asphaltic gravel. 
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nit is the drier. Aggregate from the pit bin was He employed thirteen men for the job, consisting of one 


into a large hopper, from which it passed to foreman, two plant operators, four shovelers and rakers o1 
qotie 


sand drier: there the material was thoroughly — the road. one man settine forms. one roller operator 


elevator attached to the other unit. to the plant, one fireman for the tank car heater, and two 


d heated to about 300 degrees F. and discharged driver with a tank truck to carry asphalt from the tank cat 


evator raises the heated aggregate and discharges watchmen. In addition. the subcontractor employed thre 
self-measuringe device and thence into a continu or four men driving the trucks. and usually two men in the 
type pug mixer. At the same time. the bitumen, gravel pit. 

is being heated in the 950-eallon tank. was Costs 

nto a measuring device connected to the agereeate The total operating cost was about S4 per ton for the 


The asphalt measure is adjustable so that any isphaltic gravel completely laid and rolled This figure 


of bitumen up to 10 per cent can be admitted includes all material and labor as well as interest and 


pug-mixer, On this job between 5 and 6 per depreciation on equipment It further includes. with 
nen was used, ample margin, the cost of the roadway complete at about 
the pug mill the hot mix dropped into the storage S1.500 pel mile per ine h of compat ted thickness 20 feet 

ch was equipped with a movable bottom gate — wid 
ed by the truck driver. The plant can also be used (he method of installing the asphalt plant in the gravel 
king standard formula asphalt paving mixes, using pit next to the gravel bins was economical and worked 
d rock and sand. and either for hot or cold lavine. out admirably. as the only hauling required was that of the 
Chausse plant, made by the Chausse Oil Burner Co.. — finished product to the points of application The haul 
tikhart. Ind.. of 5 miles 
1 lipped with ; showed prac tical 
Hercules en- ; 234 ly no loss. of 
es, oil burn- aiiies > ill : ’ heat. and it is 
n American : “pine ae e : felt that a haul 
ust blower. : + : — 4 : of 15 to 18 miles 
d asmall : /* = : oS would have been 
thington alt , entirely feasible 


pressor. lhe material was 


‘ 4 e laid at an aver 
Labor = 
Organization j : age temperature 
. ol 275 decrees | 
About half a day 


was needed to 


cveneral 


of the ; . 
rk with the < : ; make the plant 


ption - ready for haul 

the hauling ae ing to any other 
. : THE PORTABLI ASPHALT PLANT IN WHICH THE GRAVEI 

the hot mix. ASPHALT WERE MIXED location 


The Legal Significance of the Motives of City Councils 


HAT attitudes do the courts assume in regard to the The rule of non-judicial review of the motives of a 
motives prompting the actions of city councils when council when acting in a legislative capacity which has 
these actions become matters of litigation? Professor veloped seems proper. In the field of administrative action 
es Kneier. of the University of Lllinois. says in the however, as granting franchises or letting contracts, the 
getown Law Journal: portunities for abuse are such that it seems well that 
\ study of judicial review of the motives of municipal courts have considered the motives and declared the acts 
ls indicates that when performing a purely legislative the council void where they have been found to be improper 
ey have, in general, the same position of immunity en Certainly does this hold in case of fraud. As stated by 
by state legislatures. In most jurisdictions. however authority, municipal councils “have too often shown thems 
munity of the acts of state legislatures from fraud capable of using their powers fraudulently 
ot extend to even the purely legislative acts of the city vantage or to the injury of others. 
While we may take the view that the responsi 
scope of judicial review of the motives of a city coun members of the council is to the electorate 
ts administrative acts is much broader. In this field betrayal of public trust is shown, it seems 
in be no question as to review for fraud. And in some should declare such acts void. But to attempt to 
tions the courts will invalidate administrative acts on proper motives generally would be too broad 


inds of improper motives, as interest of a coun ilman burden the courts with litigation and probably 


project, other than as a citizen or property owner, ot proving the efficiency of local administration 

to benefit a few property owners. In other states by the Supreme Court of the United States 

r, it has been held that even though the acts are don character of such motiy and the impossibility 
idministrative capacity, the courts will not inquire into ing into the hearts of men and ascertaining 
tives of the council except in cases of fraud or corrup cludes all such inquiries as impractic 


113 U. S. 703 
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Paying for Good Housing 


by Saving the Cost of Bad Housing” 


evitably awake to the cost of bad 


YWONME dav America will u i ’ 
nN ) | | The wanton wastefulness of it will trouble the 


\merican sense of ethciency \s the progressive manu 
facturer ruthlessly scraps obsolete machinery, though it rep 
I large investment of capital, so will the up-to-date 
I natically scrap tts obsolete dwellings 

Oot ce e, the task is colossal If. as we clain i third of 
our American homes are bad enough to be demolished, that 


would involve the building of some nine million new ones. 


With standardization, quantity production, and the use in some 


places of multiple dwellings, it is possible that it could be done 
ut an average cost of about $4,000 per family, or some 36 bil 
lie lt ilar or when we add the EXCESSIVE price whi h would 
probably be paid for some slum property, let us say 40 bil 
lio lt pretty appalling of course But look at the othe 


We Are Now Paying in Deaths, 
Sickness and Crime 


How much do our obsolete dwellings cost us yearly in pre 
ventable deaths, sickness and crime? The question is asked 
1 purely economic sense. Human happiness and human 


misery cannot be weighed in such scales. But we can learn 


considerable without leaving the practical field of dollars and 


cent 
If New Zealand can keep her death rate down to 8 


per thousand, we should surely not be content in the United 


States with 12 If densely populated Holland can get below 
10 and debt-burdened England and Germany lose only 11 and 


a fraction, should we not feel humiliated at losing 12? A dit 
ference of one per thousand in a population of 122 million 


122.000 lives a vear, which might be saved 
At the rough-and-ready 


means the loss ot 


if we were ready to take the troubl 
figure of $5,000 per life, that means a yearly financial loss 


to the nation of S610.000.000 


Death rates. however, tell only a part of the story Only 
illness results in deaths, but all illness in 
volves financial loss According to Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
who is Chairman of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
22, 1928 the “cost of 


a small traction of 


Care (in a statement to the press May 
United States is probably more 


illnes to the people ot the 
that only 


than five billion dollars a year.” . .. Assuming 
half of existing illness is preventable, and taking Dr. Wilbur's 
low total, we should have two and a half billion dollars as the 
annual loss from this source. 

Our third great national waste is crime. . Nearly every 
tudys recognizes the coin idence between bad housing areas 
and juvenile delinquency. It has frequently been said that 
90 per cent of juvenile delinquents came from physically bad 
home When immigration was checked, the last wave 
stayed where it was. It is only in the past few years that we 
have seen boys and girls who were born in our slums come 


to maturity in the same ugly surroundings, with small likeli- 


hood ot 


or by tl 


etting away from them except for the cifted few 
isy short-cut of crime. May this not be one among 

the causes of our recent crime epidemic ? 

While fully admitting the provisional character of the avail 


able figures. we feel little doubt that the truth lies somewhere 
between the extremes offered in the following table as indicat- 


ing the pecuniary saving that would be effected annually by 


. | Mr Wood's book on “Recent Trend n American Housing,” 


tearing down our 


sae 


he 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


number of good ones. 


e spoke of it 
see how we could save it in from three to ten vears. 
after that would be clear profit. 
slum-clearance and re-housing scheme were all born 


It Could Be Done 


nine million worst homes and build 


10* billion dollars which looked so hopelessly va 


does not seem so formidable now. 


If the cost of that 


taxpayers as in the case of the public schools, 


would dream of suggesting, 


come, 
made. 


stage, 


it might still be 
For the first time since we 


it would give every American child something 


the best 


which 


if it were all outgo and 


investment 


got away from the 


even break to show the stuff that was in him. 


The 


proposal of a 10-year nation-wide program of rebuilding 


American Construction Council should 


districts to be forgotten or pigeonholed. It 


economically sound as a means of ending unemployment 
the accepted multiplying of public expenditures for roads 


the count: 


plone 


] 


not per 


is mucl 


LiKE 


post office buildings which we could perfectly well do wit! 


to 


yet made for turning hard times into good ones. 
factors that brought prosperity back to France after the 


I 


i while. 


It is, in fact, the most 


statesmanlike 
( Yr 


was that until the devastated regions were rebuilt there c 


be no unemployment. 


Can we not have vision enough 


build our devastated regions without waiting for a 


destroy them? 


Wanted: a Major Statesman to make Housing on the G 


Seale the chief plank in his platform. 


PRESIDENT’S HOUSING CONFERENCE TO MEET 


he American 


of 50 to 100 billion dollars in the 


deas are not 


TPRHE great nat 


been under w 


lent 

D John M. Gries as Executive Secretary s to meet in Washing 
mber 2 to 5 The scope of this gathering of some 1,000 repres 
tizens from the 48 states promises to be much broader thar 

given to the meeting—the President’s Conference on Home Bu 

Home Ownership-—would indicate 

Reports will be submitted by 25 committees, and 6 correlatir 

which about 400 persons have been serving The importan 
conference to municipal officials and civic organizations is ind 
such committee titles as “City Planning and Zoning.” “Ut 
Houses, Subdivision Layout,” “Blighted Areas and Slums I 

Taxation, Negro Housing,”” “Large-Scale Operations,” and “‘l 
Decentralization and Housing.” 

The correlating committees will concern themselves with star 
objectives, research, legislation and administration, education 
rganization programs—-local and national, and technological de 

In announcing the plans for the December meeting, President 
said 

“It should be possible in our country for any person of sound « 
ind industrious habits to provide himself with adequate and suitab 
ng and preferably to own his own home.” It is hoped that this 
conference, the first of its kind on this scale in the United St 
br ippreciably nearer the day when the President’s wish wi 


ng 
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Construction 
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Council 


speaks of 


10-year program i 


r, precise ly compar ible 
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than 
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New Pension Plan for 


Municipal Employees 


Effective in Cincinnati 


for the establishment of a 


sound retirement 


md su perannuate ad muni ipal emptovees went 


fugust l. 
if the Cincinnati 


31. The 


) 
Bureau 


5; 0 


rt Vo. 


poli f 


of 


ar d 


It was prepared by George B. Buck, cor 


Vun cipal Resear 


firemen oft Cin 


under the plan, are to be continued for the 


co services, unless individual membe rs dectde 


that 
this 


s provided, however, neu 


, inants IF 
ve partictpants in 
general. 


un provistor 


Membership of System 
membership of the system will be 
sed as follows: 

All employees of the city of Cin 
are eligible, with the following 


)tions: 

Officers and employees of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Persons employed at hourly rates. 
and temporary employees 
Councilman, Clerk of Council, of 
ficers and employees who receive 
no salary, judges of the Municipal 
Court and their the 
Clerk of the Municipal Court and 
his employees, the City Manager, 
the City Solicitor, the directors 
of the De partments of Publie Util- 
Safety and Public Works, 
and the City Auditor, unless they 
become members and were in the 
retirement system at the time that 
they were employed in the capac 
ity noted above. 

All employees eligible for mem 
in on the date 
who desire to become 
bers may do so. If they wish to re 
e credit for service rendered prior to 
date of the establishment of the sys 
they must join during the six-month 


employees, 


ities, 


p who are service 


stablishment 


d following such date. 

All new employees who enter the 
is city departments after the estab 
ent of the retirement system are re 
ed to become members as a condition 
eir employment, unless ineligible 
embership as provided under (a) 
Administration 


The administration of the retire- 
system will be vested in a Board 
rustees consisting of seven members 
llows: 

The Mayor of the city of Cincin- 
nati, ex-officio 

The Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the City Council, ex- 
officio 

The City Manager, ex-officio 


The President of the Civil Servi 


propose 


/ 


entrants 


Commission, ex-ofhicio 


of the Police Fores 
elected by the policemen 
) One ot the 


elected by the firemen 


One membe! 


member Fire 
7) One general employee elected by 
the general employees 
(b) The term of office of members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Retirement 
System six vears or for the term 
of office for which elected or appointed 
if they are ex-oficio members. 
The members of the 
of the Retirement 
receive no Compensation for their service 
other than their regular compensation 
from the city if The City Auditor 
and his employees will act secretary 


will be 


ot 


will 


Board 
System 


l'rustees 


any. 
as 
of the Board without additional compen 
sation, 

(d) The Board of Trustees of the Re 
tirement System will act upon all appli 
cations for retirement for the 
ment of benefits with 
retirement 
the membership records 
range for 
funds of the system 
for all work incident to 
the 


and pay 
the 


maintain 


in accordance 


ordinance It will 


necessary, al 
the 


responsible 


technical services, invest 
and be 
the operation of 


system. 
Service Benefit 


{llowance 
the of 
who has attained the age 
to be 
tirement is compulsory at age 70, 


Condition for 
any employee 
ot 60, a 
granted. 


| pon demand 
retire 
Re 
unless 
al 


ment allowance is 
is allowed to remain by 


by the 


an ¢ mploye t 


firmative action city 


{mount of Benefit 

The 
proximately 1 70 
of the 
vears ol service, 


be ap 
annual 
last 10 
the num 
prior to 


retirement allowance will 


ot the average 
the 
multiplied by 


rendered 


salary employee for 


ber of years of service 
the date of retirement 


The retirement allowance will consist 


of two parts, an annuity provided by th 


contributions of the employee and a pen 


the city 


bye 


sion provided | 
The annu 
value to imulated 
oft the the 
Employees’ contributions 


vide 


V 


ity will exactly equal in 


the ace contributions 


he 


set 


employee at time retires 
to pro 
at the retirement 
140 of the average 
multiplied by the 


years of membership in the re 


are 
in the average « 


of | 


compensation 


dst 
ige an 
final 


imber of 


annuity 


rement system 
1 140 of 
t the 


multiplied by h Vears ofl members! 


the 
omper iter oO emplovec 
DD 
his ant 


has 


approximately equal to 


In addition if an 
before the 
the 


employee 
establishmer 
city will provide 
| 1/70 of |} 


pension o 
compensation 


multiplied 
pri 


establishment of the system. no 


number of years of service 


ing 7) 


The maximum total pension to 
vided the ( 


inhnhum 


by itv is to fe S3.000 re 


Disability Due to Ordinary Causes 


Condition for Allowance 


the 


not 


Upon of disability d 
result of an accide) 

ot 
completed 


to be 


occurrence 
causes the 


the actual 
ploye t 


duty 
10 


pe riormance 
has 


service 


an 
who 


creditable 
tirement 


Ve 
granted a 
allow ince 


lmount ol Be neti 
Phe 
Y 10 


benefit 4 } fy 


total iwured at 


of the 


mployee 


regular | to 
be entitled 


SeTVICE 


renent whit h al 
after the 


retired 


would 
were he 
allowance \ 
allowance of 25 per 
with the exception 

shall exceed 9 
to the 

entitled at age 


same period of 


upon a service minimum 
cent 
that 

LO of the 
membet 
60. 


is provided 


no illow ince 
of allowanes 
} 


have beer 


rate 
which would 

The contributions of the employee with 
interest 
the 
this 
total 


are used to provide an annuity 


and city provides a pension which 


with 
the 


annuity ithcient to provide 


allowance 


Disability Due 


Performance of Duty 


to Accident in the Actual 


on for A 
on the 
resulting 


fomance 


dis ibil ty 


Irom an 


occurrence oft 


ses accident 
duty, re 


oth of sery 


actual pe riormance ot 


ot the age or ler 
employee, a1 allowance 


he 


etirement 


oranted 


ployee 
the contribu 

Any 

compensatior 

disability shall be offs ainst 
fit 


nance 


the 
allowable 
This 
fi mployee : 


re 
will be 
vered 


rement 
veneht 


al no ce 


paid 


by the 











m THI 
pensati benefits, and when possible 
the exce of the amount herein deseribed 

er the amount of the workmens co 
pel ition benefit will be pa d 

Death Due to Ordinary Causes 

( noi , | mice 

Ly tl death of an employee whi 

not the result of an aecident in the 

tual performance of duty, an ordi 
iry death benefit is to be paid to such 
pel having an insurable interest in | 

e as he shall have nominated in ac 
cordance with the ordinance 

lmount f Rene fil 

All contributions made by the en 
ployee with interest are returned to his 
estate or designated beneficiary In ad 
dition to h contributions, a benefit 
equal to a lump-sum payment of 50 per 


cent of the compensation received by the 
employee during the immediately 


preceding his death is payable 


yea! 


in the Actual 


Duty 


Due Accident 


Performance of 


Condition tor fllon ance 

Upon the death of an employee result 

an accident the actual pet 

of duty. his widow, or, if there 

his children under 18 years 

no children, 
receive a 


ing trom in 
lormance 
is no widow 
are his 


shall 


retirement 


ot age or, if there 
parents, pen 
from the 
ot the age 


ployee 


cle pe ndent 
system regard 


ot 


and service the em 


less 


{mount of Benefit 

The accidental death benefit shall con 
ist of a pension of one-half of the aver 
final compensation of the employee 


aiuet 

payable to the widow or dependent 
parents until remarriage or death, or to 
the children until they attain the age of 
18. In addition, all contributions made 


by the employee prior to his death plus 
interest accumulations shall be paid to 
estate designated beneficiary. If 
is no widow, dependent parent or 


his or 
there 
child under 


death shall be 


18 surviving the member, his 
treated as a death due to 


ordinary causes, 


Any 
compensation law on account of such a 
cidental death shall be offset against the 
benefit allowable under the retirement 
ordinance This benefit will be paid 
when employees are not covered by the 
compensation and when 
ble. the excess of the amount herein de 
scribed over the amount of the workmen's 
benefit paid 


benefits payable under the state 


poss! 


benefits. 


compensation will be 


Return of Contributions 


\ full return of the employee's con 
tributions with interest accumulations is 
made to the employee upon separation 
from service without a retirement allow 
ance, and upon the death of an employee 
a full to his estate or 


designated 


return made 


beneficiary. 


Special Privileges at Retirement 


Employees upon retirement may elect 


AMERICAN CITY for 

receive their retirement allowances 
ne of the following forms, which 

puted to be equivalent: 

i) Full amount payable in monthly 
talments throughout the life of the 
ployee, all payments ceasing at death 
i Option | Reduced ann lity pay 
during life, with a provision that 
case of death before such annuity pay 


its have equaled the value of his con 


tributions at the date of retirement. the 
balance shall be paid to his estate o1 
designated beneficiary 

c) Option 2.—Reduced retirement al 
lowance, with the provision that at the 
death of the employee pensioner the 
imount of his allowance shall be con 


tinued throughout the life of such other 


person as he shall have designated at 
the time of his retirement. 

d) Option 3.—-Reduced retirement al 
lowance. with the provision that at the 
death of the employee pensioner one 


half of the amount of his benefit shall be 
continued throughout the life of 
other person as he shall have designated 
at the 


such 


time of his retirement. 


Contributions by Employees 


(a) Employees are to contribute a 
definite percentage of their salaries, de- 
termined by sex, occupation, and age at 
the time of beginning membership. They 


range from 4.14 per cent to 7.71 per cent. 
(b) The initial rate payable by the 
employee computed to remain = un- 


changed to retirement. 

(c) The rates payable by employees 
ire computed by the use of mortality 
tables and interest tables. Each em- 


ployee must put into the fund every year 
becomes 


such an amount that when he 
age 60 his contributions accumulated 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum 


will be sufficient to provide approximatels 


one-half of his retirement allowance on 


NOV EMBER, 


1931 


ol member 
At retirement. contribut 
the exact 
contributions will 
withdrawal before 
ment the 
interest will be returned to the 


service as a 


account 
(d) 
receive annuities wh 
ly 
7 
contribu 


provide. 
reaching 
age. amount 
tor, or in the case of death. to | 
or designated beneficiary. U; 
ibility to 
abled employee ’s contributions 

the of thi 
allowance payable. 


due ordinary causes 
used toward 
disability 
ance being made up by the city. 


provision 


Contributions by City 


(a) The city will make 
tributions on account of each men 
the retirement system sufficient 1 
vide for the service. disability 


annua 


ane 
benefits payable by the city, on 

of service rendered while the emp 
a member. For 
when the system is established. th 


t mployees in 





will make additional contributions 
that their total retirement allowa; 
may be approximately equal to th 


lowances which they would have re 


had the system been in operation 
they first entered the service. 
(b) The contributions on account 


membership service, or the normal 
tributions, will begin at 3.23 per 
when only general employees ar 
cred and increase ultimately to 4.26 
cent when future firemen and policer 
covered. 

The contributions on 


are 


(c account 


per 


f 


past service, or the accrued liability cor 


cent 


per 
liability 


tributions, will average 1.64 


payroll, The accrued 


the 


tribution will be discontinued in abo 
0 vears. 
d) The total contributions of the 


vill therefore be 4.87 per cent of p 
at the outset. 


Wise Municipal Expenditures Now May Mean 
Future Savings for Taxpayers 


that 
trouble 


every 
at 


fact 
in 


the 


who 


J. MPHASIZING 


- citizen is 


worthy 
through unemployment would 


this time 

much prefer to work for a bare living 
wage than to accept charity from any 
one, the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 


in its Water Works Journal for 


Company 
1931, offers some pertinent 


Septem be A 
uggestions: 

“It is entirely satisfactory to most tax- 
payers to make expenditures at the pres 
nt which will result in future eco 
nomies. No can object to doing 
work at the present time which it is cer- 
tain will have to be done during the next 
Experts agree that materials 


time 
one 


hve vears. 
can be purchased in the present market 
it prices that are far below cost, and, 


therefore, are far less than the prices will 


be when common sense has come back to 
the frightened business man and inves 
tor. Installation of sewage facilities. 
water-supply systems and public im 


provements of every kind should be en- 


couraged with the understanding that 


only the works which are estimated 


be absolutely necessary over the next { 


years are undertaken at present. 5 
work will provide labor for a large 1 
ber of men and will tide them over 
next few months until employment is 
the increase. 
these improvements will be taken 
of by the very saving which can be n 
in both labor and material at present 
‘A number of cities have adopted 


} 


t 


The extra cost of carryi 


t} 


sensible program of increasing p 
improvements to provide work at 
time. The installation of water met 


is advisable in any community, and 
funds provided for the purchase and 
stallation of water meters can 
carried and repaid from the saving 
the water-works department when 

cessary waste eliminated. The 

severe drought of 1930 demonstrated 
many communities which thought 

had ample water supplies have beer 
ning dangerously close to the poi 
scarcity.” 


east! 


Is 


Vater 


t 





City Growth and Congestion as Revealed 


M Volume 1, “Population: Number 
Distribution of Inhabitants,”* of 
fteenth Census of the United 
ind from an advance summary ot 
eming bulletin on Metropolitan 
ts. the following facts bearing on 

rowth and congestion of popula- 

been compiled: 

he Federal census of 1800 only 18 
93 cities which now have popula- 
excess of 100,000 were listed at 

fhe largest was the city of New 
now the borough of Manhattan) 

, population of 60,515. Philadel- 

vas second, with 41.220, and Balti- 

third, with 26,514. 

cago did not appear in the census 

meration until 1840, when it was cred- 
with 4,470 population. Kansas City, 

made its first appearance in 1860, 

‘th 4.418: Seattle and Oakland, Calif.. 
1870. with 1,107 and 4,759 respective- 
iy: Dallas and Forth Worth, Texas, and 
Birmingham. Ala., in 1880, with 10.358, 
63 and 3,086 respectively: and Okla 
ma City, Okla.. in 1890, with 4,151. 
[he Bureau of the Census defines as 
irban areas all cities and other 
rated places having 2,500 inhabitants 
| more; also townships and other polit- 
| subdivisions (not incorporated as 
inicipalities, nor containing any areas 
incorporated) having a total popula- 
on of 10,000 or more. and a population 
lensity of 1,000 or more per square mile. 
On the basis of this classification, the 
6.2 per cent of the total population of 
United States in 1930 was urban, and 
per cent rural. 
lhe total number of places of 8.000 in- 


incor- 


sale by the Superintendent of Docu 
Washington, D. ¢ 1,268 
$2.00 


pages, buckram 


habitants and more in 1930 1.208. 
comprising 19.] per cent of the total pop 
ulation of the United States. When the 
800 taken. there 


Phe 


Was 


census oft was were 
I umbe I 


1900 


only 6 such places 
to 85 in 1850. to 547 in 
1910, and 924 in 1920. 

The total population ot the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia in 1930 was 
122.775.046. The territory classed as ul 
ban included 3.165 places. divided as fol 
lows: 


orew 


"£2 
(68 in 


I 1,000,000 or mor 

I 500,000 to 1,000,000 
I 250,000 to 500,000 
Places of 100,000 to 250,000 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


aces of 
*laces of 
‘aces of 
‘laces of 50,000 to 10,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
"laces of 10,000 to 
aces of 000 to 
: so » 500 te 


‘laces of 
25 000 
10,000 
000 


United 
As this 
population of only 
mile. it is a 
absurdity of 
Or let 
consider the most densely settled regions 
in the United States 
tan districts 


Phe total land the 
States is 2.973.776 square miles 
means a 
11.3 persons 
striking 
much of 


area ot 


density of 
per 
indication of 


square 
the 
our city congestion. us 
the 95 metropoli 
established by the Bu 
reau of the Census. each having an aggre 
gate population of 100.000 o1 
containing more central cities ot 
50.000 or more inhabitants. In these met 
ropolitan regions we find 54.589.972 pet 
36.314 square 
1.503 per square 
45 per cent of the 
population of the United States living on 
little more than | cent of the 
area. 


as 


more, and 


one of©r 


sons living in an area oft 
miles 
mile. 


an average of 


Here is nearly 


pel land 


There are hopeful indications of the 
approaching end of extreme congestion 
in great cities in the fact that the subur 


ban area outside the central cities in the 


These Secretaries Were Honored for Services 


“IVE cash 
chamber of 


prizes were awarded to 
commerce secretaries at 
of the National 
\ssociation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries on October 20, for the best 
munity service ideas submitted dur- 
ng the vear. 


th 


ie Toledo convention 


The Winners 


First prize, $100 cash, to W. G. Gaston, 
Gastonia, N. C., for an effective plan of 
restoring community confidence after the 

osing of the First National Bank of 
by raising $500,000 and re- 
ening the institution. A_ large-scale 
incial disaster was thus averted. 
Second prize, $50 cash, to W. H. Fos- 

Rome, Ga., for service to farmers in 

community trade area. A _ diversi- 

agricultural program was launched 
i strictly cotton-producing section, the 
imber of Commerce undertaking the 
ition of markets for the substitute 


rastonia, 


r 
} 


Third prize, $25 cash. to J. C. Beu 


kema. Muskegon, Mich.. for efforts which 
led to the establishment by three prin 
cipal trunk-line operators of a car ferry 
bridge lake, the construction 
of a belt line, and the development by 
the Federal Government of a $2,134,000 
harbor. Water-borne commerce had been 
on the wane since 1890. Now Muskegon 
expects to become the largest car ferry 
port in the world. 

Fourth prize, $15, to George W. Elliott, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for direct stimulation 
of foreign trade. A traveling exhibit of 
locally made goods was carried by air- 
plane to various South American cities 

Fifth prize. $10, to W. G. Warren, Ro 
chester. N. H.. for the story of what a 
Chamber of Commerce has accomplished 
as a service to its unemployed through a 
subsidiary corporation of the Chamber. 

Five honorable mention awards were 
made, two to the winners of the first and 
third prizes for other reported accom- 
plishments: the other three to Fred I 


across the 


bv the 1930 Census 


95 metropolitan regions represents al 
these dis 
the 


popula 


most nine-tenths of the 
tricts. and that in 
centage increase of 
the 


larger 
itself To 


area ol 
most ¢ 
the outside 
last ten vears 
than that of 
list a 


pe! 


tion during has beer 


the cer 
strikin 


considerably 
tral city 
examples: 


lew 


Wenve 
rrand Rapid 
Indianapo 

New Have 

Philade 
Reading 
Richm«e 


r. ( 


pokane 


If the 


States were to 


entire United 
in well-planned cities 
the 


were to 


population of the 
live 
ind villages. 
dential 


and if density of res 


sections range 
family to ten families per acre 


average. say. ot 


per these residential 
sections would occ upy an average of le 


Irom one 
with an 
hve 


families or twenty 


two persons acre}, 
than two acres out of each square mile 
If an additional acre of the 640 which 
comprise each square mile were assigned 
to business and industry, and 2 acres to 
streets, parks, public buildings and pub 
lic open spaces, there would still be left 
635 acres of each square mile—or mor: 
than 99 per cent of the land area of the 
United States—for farms. forests. trans 
portation, national and state parks and 
other than dwelling needs 

As Raymond 
and as Tut 
edly asked 


overcrowding ?” 


Unwin asked 
AMERICAN City 


“What is 


years age 


has repeat 


since, gained 


bv 


to Their Communities 


Weede. 


Columbia, 


Asheville, N. C.: W 
Miss. 
ber of Commerce 


Tacoma, Wash. 


C. Flandon 
(Marion County Cham 


and T. A 


Stevensor! 


New Officers and Directors of NACOS 


Gerrish 
Chamber of ¢ 
former S¢ 
William J 


Christy 


Gassawa Secre 
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cretary-Tre 
Russel 
Thomas 
Sell as | rst Vice 
of Toled« 1cceed 
ce-President 
J. H. Hott, Manage 
oclation ¢ 
« Secret r 
Mrs 
Secretarv-Tre 
New Direc are Glen B 
Nebr., M. D. Liming, Boston 
maw, Roanoke, Va nd W B 
Pa Re-electe 


wsurer 
McKe 
isure! 
tors ' 1 
Mass., B Mi 
Mor I ter 
d= to membership th Boar 
f Directors were ¢ M. Andersor Memphi 
H J Bell, Milwaukee Wis Cerrish ¢ 
Wilmington, Del . 2 
J. H. Hott, Fort Worth, Ts 
Moline, Ill ind Christy 


I 


Foon sa 
Horn, Tolede 
xas, { ( ] 
Thomas, S¢ 








TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Publications Committee: Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straetz 


enemas 


















lefects in only 5 per cent. Only 
ten accidents can properly be att 


Institute Elects Officers Over 90 Per Cent of Motor 












and Directors iecidents Attributable to to the autanschile, which fenves the cn 
Pr ito second annual mecting in Chi Bauman Facter ing fact that 90 per cent and ; a 
cago on Octoh 5 » Ene o of line ; the result of bad human judgme 
“a tober | the Institut : 7 F all the factors influencing traff : le } } lille 
Vrafhe Fngineers elected the following c - . man carelessness, or human stup 
E Pp. ( irich. P “a accidents, the automobile is least 
heer rnest r00 . . 
: : aricn, residen re sponsible, ac¢ ording to studies com 





Burton W. Marsh Wis | wens — pleted by the Albert Russel Erskine Bu. The Accident Situation 
ley S. Simpson. Secretary reasurer;: l . or Street Traffic -searc oO ° MY 
reau for Street Traffic Research, of Har ine Pennsylvania 













in ‘ae oe one year: yard University. These studies indicate 
y K oie irector, one * pa that human nature has not adjusted it HE Bureau of Motor Vehicles of the 
1? - ey <a tor, two years; hoger olf to take full advantage of the perfec state of Pennsylvania reports that 
Orrisol irector, two vears tion of the modern vehicle. the first six months of 1931, as compared 
‘ : Dr. Miller McClintock. Director of the with the similar period of 1930, showed 
Left-Hand Turn Regulation Bureau. states: “Not only in number 2 decrease of 1.8 per cent in the total 
in Washington, D. C. but in percentage, these defects in hu number of accidents. Increases 8 
per cent and 1.7 per cent in fatalities 





J HEN tl left-hand manity run so far ahead of defects in Phase 

thie i ; é or . ° . ines - tte 8 

W new le — > * SY- the automobile as to make it instantane- 224 personal injuric were appar 
ation went into effect in ashing ously obvious that we have ourselves to however. 








on o Se pte ) 5 é > a ing Tr ° ° 

Mh hy peonnes 7 — : oo blame. The simple fact is that man- In all but 22 per cent of the accidents 

lock was removed trom the road to uni- {ind has created a mechanical device reported during the first six months of 

form traffic regulations. The new turn . . ps } 5 nonms ol 
e which functions far more efficiently than 193) operators were apparently “ 





is consistent with that recommended by ious 
the National Conference on Street and 





man himself. The remedy is SP of some vielation of the Vehicle Code 
parently education and more education, 


y 5 > . . 
Highway Safety to convince man that he must live up to 
Since the congestion problem is cen 


tered at the intersection, the turning of 







During the same period of 1930 this per 
centage was 92. For both of these pe 







his car.’ , 
riods excessive speed was the greatest 








vehicles is of great importance. Unless Study of over a million accidents re- single cause of accidents, and driving 
turning movements are made from the veals that defective brakes caused 3.4 on the wrong side of the read and driy 
proper lanes, the through traffic is per cent; lack of chains 1.4 per cent; jing off the highway were given as the 
A chad Motorists are in great need glaring headlights, 1.3 per cent; punc- juz greatest causes of accidents. 











tures and blowouts, 1.2 per cent; and de- 
fective steering gear, lights being out, 

Some cities have been successful in and all other defects together, mounted Cars were involved 
backing up this education by forcing up to only 3.8 per cent. The entire 1931 than in 1930, while commercial ve 
these in the left-turn lane to turn left. share of fatal accidents attributable to hicles, taxicabs and omnibuses were 
ind those in the right-turn lane to turn the cars is therefore 11.1 per cent. For volved in smaller proportions of 
non-fatal accidents, the automobile had dents. 





of education as to the use of lanes, and 
\ greater percentage of passenge! 


in accidents dur 





particularly at intersections 











right 





; Where Two Died Under a Train 





we This is the wreckage of an automobile in which a man 
~~ 7 ‘ and his wife were killed recently near Chicago Heights, 
~ Ill. It is one more reason for the adequate protection 
or the abolition of all grade crossings 















The Use of Reflector Signs 


for Traffic Safety 


EFLECTOR signs and materials 
R have been greatly improved dur 
the last two or three years in 

cy as well as in lasting qualities. 

i] years ago sheet glass reflectors 

ised extensively at road intersec- 
er other hazardous places to indi- 
4 good many of these 
cting units efficiently 


ed against tarnishing or dimming of 


DANGER. 


were not pro- 


reflector, nor were they protected 


nst damage by vandals or 
hildren; therefore, the present type 
flector has had to overcome the bad 


mischiev- 


tation established by the old type. 
Not 
feeling towards reflectors been over- 
ie, but 
; been made for such a new device, in 


only has the greater part of the 


rather remarkable 


progress 
such a short time, as can be testified by 
traveling public. 


Modern 


Buttons 


Characteristics of Reflector 


Most of the modern reflectors, at least 
shock- 

used 
which 


the button type, are of heavy 


ibsorbing glass and are generally 
is %4 to 1 inch in diameter, 
are assembled to form any design that 
The glass is designed to 
the 


may be desired. 
reflect from 75 to 90 
light that strikes it. and because these 
rays are returned almost directly to the 
they are extremely bright in com- 
parison with the headlight used. 
Although the rays of light are 
returned directly to the 
the angularity of the 
cient button is such 
Sigt Ss approached 


per cent of 


source. 


source, 
most eff- 
that if the 


from either 


side of the normal and at an angle within 
30° of the normal, it will be visibl 
plainly legible with very little decreas 
in efficiency. It is not necessary to have 
greater angularity than 30 
an example, a letter which is 4% inches 


and 


bec ause, a> 


wide appears only about 3 inches wide 
when approached at an angle of 45 ; 
therefore. letters hardly 
legible when approached at such angles 
Furthermore, reflector buttons and 
angularity than 35° are not. as 


fully efficient 


ordinary are 


greate! 
a rule, 
head on, 


when approat he 


Cities, counties. states and railroads 


have found 
flec tor 


many practical uses for re 
buttons. Street 
where it is necessary for 


marked 


type signs, and many accidents ar¢ 


inter 
trafh« 
reflector 
thus 
11 


signs and 
sections 
to halt are being with 
being eliminated, for at night as well as 


in daytime the transient is made aware 


of the necessity to stop 


less than 4-inch can 


letters 
made legible to the degree o 
the fact 


Reflector 
hardly be 


efficiency 


+ 


desired, because ot 


that modern automobile traffic travels on 
an average of 30 miles per hour and if a 
sign is to be read it must be legible at a 
150 feet. It is my 
that letters under 4 inches in height will 
appear blur. whether illumi 
nated or not, at even this minimum dis 
tance of 150 feet; therefore. most manu 
facturers are recommending that 8-inch 
high letters be Where 


minimum of opinion 


more as a 


used space is 
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By J. Ss. DRILLETTE 
Vice-President, 
Louisville Frog, Switch & 
Signal Co. 


limited, instead of endeavoring to ex 


plain by the use of small letters why 


one should stop, or to give the cause for 


hazard, it is recommended that a mass 


of octagonal or square shape be installed, 


and it has been found that this has a 


psychological effect on automobile driv 


ers similar to the red lantern so much 
used in the past, and causes him to re 
move his foot from the accelerator and 
place his car under control for immedi 


ite stopping 


Application of Reflector Signs 


where ef 


Along 


hcient 


our main highways 
engineers are installing 
like CunvE 


spe ial conditions, 


highway 
re flector 


Srop to indicate 


arrows and words 
and 
the 


lazard 


night traveler is running far less 
the sheet-metal 
during the day 


Narrow 


where only 
legible 


used 


than 


signs which are 
light 
are being marked by 

NARROW 


signs. or the bridge heads are being plain 
ly indicated by attaching 


hours are bridges 
ising standard dia 
mond-shaped Brivce reflector 
om tagonal or 
square units permanently to the bridze 
that the dis 
four or may 
must 
traveled over well 


head, so driver, even at a 
five hundred feet, 


which he 


tance of 
know the limits 
stay. Many 
marked 


foggy 


within 
who have 
roads at night. or 
well 


increased 


even during 
ippreciate the 
satety due to 


the illuminated reflector arroy 


weather. can 
advantages and 
vs and cau 
tionary indications 


These 


ire usually 


reflectors, or 
called. do 
heiency of a sig 
width of the 


ample, 


they 
reduce the ef- 
the 


buttons, as 
not 
day usage, if 
strokes of the 


further, they de 


n tor 
letters is 
and, not attract 
parti ular attention exce pt at night when 
a light from an automobile or headlamp 
shines on them 

It is 
planning to illuminate its entire highway 


and all 


re flec tor 


understood that Massachusetts is 


number system cautionary or 


danger signs with buttons 








THE CITYW’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





i 
Municipal Utilities 
{ city annot be equired to fturnish 
ectru er ce outside ifs houndarie § 


at the ame rates as within the cit 


the absence of controlling statute 


One living outside defendant's boun 
laries was not entitled to a writ com 
pelling the city to furnish electric se 
ce from its municipal plant at the same 


rate charged for service within the city 
ecaust such statutory duty rested 
pon the city, said the Minnesota Su 
reme Court in the case of Guth v. City 


Stap 37 N. W. 411 


The opinion 


ecognized a right to sell surplus current 

de the city limits, but not the right 
f an outside property owner to compel 
the making of a contract nor to sue to es 
tablish a reasonable rate In part, the 
pinion reads 


i different charge 
outsiders Is ob 


That there may be 
hetween residents 
ious Phe and its inhabitants have 
e burden and risk of operating the 


The loss through damage 


and 


enty 


electric plant 
wv destruction of the plant by accident o 
Phe 


electric sel 
An accident re 


by the elements falls upon the city 
on-residents purchasing 


ice bear no part of it 


ilting in personal injury or property 
damage through the fault of the city is 
maid by tae levied upon property of 
the eity not by taxes on outside prop 
rty The city suffers from the natural 
lepreciation in value of its plant. The 
idjacent territory does not share it For 
hese rea ind others that perhaps 

hit be issigned, there is justly a dif 
ference rate to residents and to non 
residents, who pay for what they get 
with no attendant or contingent risks. 
The parties should meet on a fair basis: 
those outside the city realizing that they 
ire if some disadvantage because they 
live outside and that they are relieved of 
ome risks, and the city realizing, if the 


fact be so, that there is profit im extend- 
ing the which it must furnish its 
nhabitants. If upon fair consideration 
the parties cannot get together. the con 


service 


unless there 


ition must remain as it ts 
« further legislation.” 

Street Improvements 
Irregularities in proceedings will not 


recuse a city trom paying the reasonable 


alue of a bene ficial improvement re 
re d h the cuy. 
In a case (Columbian Title & Trust 
Co. v. City of Tribune, 298 Pac. 798). 


converted from one to recover on city 
varrants issued for a street improvement 
to one to recover the reasonable value of 
the labor and materials furnished for the 
mprovement, the Kansas Supreme Court 
judgment. The following is an 
ficial summary of one of the points de- 


ided: 
W nere 


illowed 


there is no want of authority 


of the third class to improve its 
ma 


A city 
ind labor is performed and 
terial purchased by the direction and un- 


der the supervision of the city. and it has 


streets 


received and is retaining the benefits of 
labor and material, the city cannot 
escape liability fer the reasonable value 
of such work actually done and material 
under the direction and su- 

the city 
mere irregularities in 
ings and its failure to fully and formally 
comply with all the and 
provisions of the statutes with regard to 


such 


turnished 


pervision of officers, because of 


its own proceed 
requirements 


ordering such improvements to be made, 
employment of persons for such purpose, 


settlement or appropriation of 


a in 
mey therefor.” 
Bridge Improvements 
V/ i? pal authoritt °’ dete rmination 
is to eed tora hridge held conclusive 
nti absence of fraud. 


Proceedings by defendant to construct 


i system of causeways and bridges near- 


ly a mile long over Mission Bay, San 
Diego. were attac ked by owners of prop 
erty subject to assessment (n opinion 


California Court, em- 
bodying 38 different propositions of law, 
upholds the proceedings. (Southlands 
Co. v. City of San Diego, 297 Pac. 521.) 

Several of the points decided recognize 
the right of a municipality to bridge 
navigable water on securing appropriate 
state or Federal consent. Perhaps the 
important declaration in the opin- 
following one: 


ot the Supreme 


most 
ion is the 

“It appears to us clear that under the 
general power to construct and improve 
highways conferred upon municipalities 
the statute a mu 
power to construct a 
non-navigable 
opinion of the 


provisions of 
the 
navigable or 


by the 
nicipality has 
bridge over 
whenever in the 


it becomes reason- 


waters, 
local legislative body 
ably suk h 
improvement to construct such a bridge, 
and. in the absence of fraud, finding of 
that body that such a bridge is necessary, 
is conclusive and not subject to review. 
We do not the mere fact that 
five-sevenths of the cost of the improve- 
ment is to be expended on the construc- 
tion of the bridge. determines that. as a 
matter of fact, such bridge is not inci- 
dental to. or reasonably connected with, 
the construction and improvement of a 


necessary in construction or 


see how 


highway.’ 


Tax Collections 
Beneficiary of an irregular adjustment 
liability was not entitled to chal- 
lenge the validity of notes and securit) 
voluntarily given. 


of tax 


\ corporation being unable to present- 
ly redeem land sold to the borough of 
Ft. Lee, N. J.. for taxes, made an adjust- 


ment under which the borough received 


AA LEELA ET LL TL ST en 


a mortgage to secure notes 
payment in installments of th 
due. When suit was brought to 
on the notes and foreclose the m 
the corporation challenged the 
of those papers, on the 
was ultra vires—beyond the pov 

the borough to receive notes. inst 
cash, for the payment of taxes, S 
the Court of Chancery on that cor 
(Dintenfass v. Willat Film Cor; 
154 Atl. 546): 

“But, conceding that to be a 
constitutes no defense or bar to 
plainants’ rights to enforce payment 
the said notes and mortgage. because d: 
fendant has received the full benefit 
the alleged ultra vires agreement y 
reason of said agreement, the right 
possession and to the receipt of the rents 
issues, and profits of the realty, al 
vested in the borough by 
being the holder of the certificat: 
sale, was reserved to the defendant 
addition to this, defendant was permitted 
to pay the taxes assessed against sa 
property for the years 1922 and 1923 
five annual installments, bearing interest 
at only 6 per cent, instead of at 
cent, which was the rate charged o1 
linquent taxes. 


ground 


reason 


“The borough, having in good fait 
performed its part of said 
and the defendant, as above indicated 


having received the benefit of said pr 


agreement 


formance, it now comes too late for 
defendant to claim or set up the defens: 
that said agreement was ultra vires.’ 


Bathing Beaches 


Diving board shallou 
municipal bathing beach, without 
ac tionable 


over wal 


quate warnings, is an 
sance. 
The doctrine that a municipality 


not liable for injuries inflicted throug 
negligent performance of government! 
duties did not exempt defendant fro 
liability for injury to a young man wi! 
dived into shallow water at a municij 
bathing beach, according to the decis 


of the Connecticut Supreme Court of | 
rors in the case of Hoffman v. ¢ 
Bristol, 155 Atl. 499. 

The theory of the decision was t 


maintaining a diving board over wate! 
that was only 3 or 3% feet deep. wit 
out adequate warnings of the dange! 
constituted a nuisance. The Court sa 
in part: 
“Where a 
creates and maintains a 
liable for damages to any person 
ing special injury therefrom, irres) 
of whether the misfeasance o1 
feasance causing the nuisance als 
stituted negligence. This liabilit 
not be avoided on the ground t! 
municipality was exercising 
mental functions or powers, even 


municipal 
nuisances 


corp 








THE 

















=< where. as here. immunity is 
from liability for negligence in 
formance of such functions. 
atural tendency of the act 
if is to create danger and inflict 
ipon person or property, it may 
be found a nuisance as a mat- 
ict: but. if the act in its inherent 
=; so hazardous as to make the 
extreme and injury so 
as to be almost a certainty, it 
v held a nuisance as a matter of 





com- 










serious 








Gambling Nuisances 





} 
{ uic 





condemn slot machines used 
bling, but not proceed jointly 
machines oO pe rated at different 


places by different ou ners. 









Lee v. City of Birmingham, 135 So. 
the Alabama Supreme Court found 
inder local statutes, the city could 
condemn slot machines used in 
ng. but held that the suit could 
maintained because it was brought 
st machines owned by different per- 
having no with each 
er. The machines were seized at dif- 
nt times and different places. 
first 
Court said: 










connection 






On the branch of the case, the 






By state law it is made a criminal of- 
nse to set up or wheel of 
ne. slot machine, or device of 
chance . also any gift enterprise. .. . 
Slot machines by which goods are dis- 
tributed in amounts or values deter- 
ined by chance, and therefore gambling 
prohibited by those stat- 





operate a 









are 


devices 








The city had the undoubted right to 
ict similar ordinances... . 

lt is held by respectable authority 
that. if a gambling device is prohibited 
by statute, its operation may be consid- 
ed a nuisance, and abated upon proper 


I ceedings. a a 











“It is our opinion that the statutes and 
principles to which we have referred 
early intend to authorize a proceeding 

equity to abate and condemn as con- 
traband machines whose nature is such 
be and are 
gift enter- 









it they were intended to 


sed 





as gambling devices or 





ises 





Sidewalk Accidents 






Statutory notice of defect in sidewalk 
struction authorized by held 
erequisite to damage claim by injured 
lestrian. 






culy not 







lhe city of Binghamton was not en- 
titled to stautory notice of a defect in a 
se front which it had permitted a 
lding owner to temporarily maintain 
1 sidewalk while the building was be- 
repaired, before the city could be 
| liable to a pedestrian injured 
igh fall of the front, declared the 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
e Court in the case of Wrighter v. A. 
{dams Stores, Inc., 250 N. Y. Supp. 
Referring to the Second Class Cities 

, the Court said: 
Section 244 provides 

















that no civil 
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for 





action shall be maintained against a city 
for damages for injuries to persons sus 
tained in consequence of any sidewalk 
being dangerous or obstructed. unless it 
appears that a written notice of the dan 
gerous or obstructed condition of such 
sidewalk was actually given to the com 
missioner of public works. Notice to a 
city of a dangerous condition in a street, 
where the city has granted a permit to 
place the obstruction therein and its au 
thorized agent has inspected it, is not a 
condition precedent to a right to bring an 
action for damages by the obstruction. 
... Where a city grants a permit to ob 
struct a sidewalk, it is under a continuing 
duty of inspection until the obstruction 
is removed: it is entitled to no further 


notice of the condition due to that ob 
struction.” 
Improv ement Contracts 
Contract tor construction of incinera 


tor was voted where lack of specifications 
prec luded com petitive biddir g 


\ city auditor rightfully 
countersign a contract to install an in 


refused to 


cinerator, because the Dallas City Com 
missioners had awarded the contract on 
bids that left it to the bidders 
to submit their specifications, de 
cided the Texas Court of Civil Appeal 
in Superior Incinerator Co. of Texas 1 
Tompkins, 37 S. W. 2d. 391. 


several 


own 


Referring to a controlling provision of 
the Dallas charter. the Court said: 


“For the purpose of safeguarding the 


interest of taxpayers, upon whom must 
fall the burdens of government. said 
charter provisions require that all con 


tracts for public improvements, costing 
as much as $500. must be awarded 
upon competitive bids based upon speci 
fieations. ... 

“There was no chance for competitive 
bidding, as no 
tractors were required t 
bid upon the same character of improve 
ment, as determined by the plans and 
specifications therefor, this for the want 
of definite specifications upon which to 
bid. eee 

‘A competitive bidding 
fundamentally violated where the bidder 
s asked to furnish plans and specifica 


two prospective con 


bid or would 


statute Is 


tions, and an award made under such 
circumstances is void. 
“Conceding that the scheme for the 


construction of said plant contemplated 
the use of a patented process, said Board 
of Commissitners had full authority to 
secure the privilege of using same be 
fore proceeding with any of the material 
preliminary steps required by the charter 
provisions of said city to be observed in 
order to complete for it a binding con 


tract. This course was not adopted.” 
Street Vacation 
Owner held not entitled to damages 
for closing ot portions of streets on 
which his property did not abut. 
\ city established a playground on 


four blocks of ground, vacating the por 


tions of streets that had bisected the 


NOVEMBER, 





> 


1931 LO 


aurea In City of Lynchburg v. Peters, 
Is7 S. E. 769, the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals decided that an 
of hospital property nearby, but not abut 
streets closed, 


Said 


ownel 


ting upon the portions otf 
had no right to a damage award 


the Court: 


“Dr. Peters is not an abutting land 
holder and has none of those special 
rights which such landholders sometimes 
have in the streets which adjoin their 
property. He is not entitled to damages 
in that capacity, and he is not entitled 
to damages for inconveniences shared 


with the general public and which differ 
in degree only and not in kind.” 


Municipal Contracts 


{ city authorize an agreement by 


an oral motion, in the 


may 
absenc e of charter 
Sfatutory re quireme niforan ordinance e 


or resolution. 


Sustaining the validity of the employ 


ment by a city of an engineer tor a pro 
posed sewer system, under an oral motion 
adopted by the the St 


Court of Appeals said in Haskins v. City 


Council. Louis 


of De Soto. SS \ 24 O64: 
“Now it will not do to say that a 
municipal corporation can act only 


through an ordinance, for the general law 
is quite to the contrary. Of 
the large majority of instances the stat 


course, mm 


utes do require the formality of an ordi 
nance to warrant a city in exercising the 
power conferred upon it; and where 


the statute so provides, there is no doubt 
that an ordinance authorizing it is a ne¢ 
essary condition precedent to the making 
muni ipal 
authorities 


valid and enforceable 
contract. However. the 
hold that, in the absence of 
tory requirements, that is 
of contracting is not prescribed by stat 
may be, no or 


to the 


ot a 
such statu 
when the mode 
ute or charter, as the case 
dinance or resolution is necessary 
making of the contract, nor is it even es 
sential that it be in writing.” 


Municipal Nuisances 
City held liable for nuisance 


ing sanitary 


n emopt 
sewers in creek measure oft 


damage stated. 


In City oft Vadisonville 1 Vishit. » 
S. W. 2d, 690, the Kentucky Court of 
\ppeals apheld judgment against the 
city for damages resulting to a land 
owner through pollution of a creek in the 
discharge of sanitary sewage As to the 
measure of damages recoverable against 
municipalities for maintaining nui 
sances, the Court is reported to have 
said: 

“If the nuisance is permanent, the 


measure of damages is the depreciation 
in the market value of the property. If 
the nuisance is temporary, and capable 


cost. the 


of correction at reasonable 
measure of damages where the property 
is occupied by the owner is the diminu 
tion in the value of its during the 
continuance of nuisance If the property 
= not oce upied by the owner, the measure 


useé 


of compensation is the depreciation in 


the rental value during the 


” 


continuatior 


oft the wrong. 




















Street Trees Through Civic 
Cooperation 


Decatur. Iu In the spring of 193] 


tree planting was 
and financed by 
on ot the 


tablish bo 
| ike 


fortunately has a 


program 
the Young 


Sponsor 


Men’s Divi 


ilevard trees in Decatur 


many other cities, Decatur un 


great many poplar 
boulevards, planted by ow! 


established 


Individual property owners planted some 


ees in the 


el ot newly subdivisions 


for quick shade and others just be 
iuse they wanted trees and the poplar 
ree was an inexpensive type Many of 
these trees have passed their short pe 
riod of usefulness, and are being re 
{ at the rate of about 400 every 

7 
The tree-planting program as outlined 
ills for 30.000 trees, 10,000 tree seed 
lings to be planted each year for three 
ears at a cost of approximately $100 a 
ul Those already planted are 4,000 
elm trees, 3.000 sycamores and 3.000 


tulip trees. Four members each of ten 
Bov Scout lroops were selected to plant 
for the 
for the use of reserve land owned 
Decatur Park District as a 
The Park Superintendent assisted 


ink Se lecting 


ind care trees. Permission was 


given 
by the 


ery 


nur 
purchasing and supervising 
planting 

Future plans provide for the actual re- 
planting of trees in Decatur streets at no 


cost or inconvenience to the property 
owne}:n 
J. A. FRAZIER 
Decatur Park Distr 





Berks County Achieves a 
Brilliant Building Program 


Reaping, Pa.-The program of pub 
lic imprevement now current or al 
ready completed in Berks County is 


national 


character as to 


ol such vive 


FORWARD 


Association of Commerce to 





A GENERAL VIEW 





Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


SS a SSS 


prominence to the county, and of such 
scope as to go far in stabilizing employ- 
ment and restoring business to its normal 
state The program, incidentally, stands 
as a monument to the progressiveness of 
city and county officials and to the gen 
erosity of certain prominent citizens. 
The improvements, either already com 
pleted or well on the way to completion, 
a $2,000,000 courthouse, a $750, 
prison, a $400,000 county 
tuberculosis hospital, and a $500,000 
bridge The courthouse, for which Wm. 
H. Dechant and Sons were the architects, 
It is a 19-story 
planned in conformity with 
practice as to exterior 
interior design, and as to the materials 
used It is ot hreproot steel and econ 


We that this 


In¢ lude 


OOO county 


struc 
best 
and 


is almost finished. 
ture 
present-day 


construction he lieve 


crete 
























THE COURT HOUSE 








OF THE PRISON GROUP 


STEPS 





Controlling Sight Obstruction 








building holds a place of dist = 
among the country’s skyscrapers designed 
for county headquarters purposes 

The prison, from the standpoint of 
efficiency and appearance, is second to 
none. It is also modern in concept 


but is strongly marked by collegiate 
Gothic influence. As shown in th 


tration, its appearance is that of a 
of trade school buildings, with dormi 
tories and a chapel. The architect 
Alfred Hopkins, an associate of Wil 
B. Broadhurst. of New York. Its sit 
a part of the 600-acre farm tract donat 
to Berks County by William W. Essick 
On this tract also the new county tuber 
culosis hospital will rise. Alexander } 
Smith is the architect for this building 
The new bridge at Buttonwood Street 


is the fourth large modern span across 
the Schuylkill within the city limits of 
Reading. William F. Mueser, of New 
York City. is the architect. All these 


bridges are exceptionally modern in de 
sign, and are of a width to carry max 
mum capacity of six lines of traffic. Tw 
prominent citizens, Ferdinand Thun and 
Henry K. Janssen, made the new bridge 
possible by contributing $225,000 for its 
construction. The county is investing 
$200.000, and the city of Reading is mak 
ing a present contribution of $30,000 t 
the total cost. 

The Present County Commissioners of 


Berks County who consummated the 
above program are Walter A. Ringlet 


Francis K. Savage. and John H. Blimlin: 


HENRY E. BODINI 


retary-Manager, Chamber of Comme 





Seu 


at Intersections 


Follow ing 
for the control 


WHEATON, ILL. 
Wheaton’s ordinance 
hedges and shrubbery on corners in resi 
dence districts. The Chief of Police has 
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A HALF-MILLION-DOLLAR GIFT TO GRAND RAPIDS 


written his notice the back of one 
of these copies and passed it to the 
owner of every obstruction which vio- 
lated the ordinance, with the result that 


we now have no such obstructions. 


SECTION 1 No hedge, shrubbery, wall 
fence or other similar obstruction shall be main 
tained radius of 30 feet 
from the outside corners of street interses 
tion in said city, to a greater height than 4 feet 


he level of the center of the adjoining 


or permitted within a 
any 


above t 
streets 
SECTION 2 


cause 


It shall be the duty of the chief 
i police to i notice to be served upon the 
owners or occupants of all 
tions of this hereafter 
such obstructions within one 


where viola 
exist, to re 


week from the 


property 
ordinance 
move 
of such notice 
The 
fail to 
within one week 
tice shall be dee med 
inor, and shall be 
= than $5 nor more 


SECTION 3-- 


shall 


owner or occupant of any 


remove any such ob 
ufter the 
guilty of a 
punishable by a fine of 
A separate of 
committed 
permitted 


property who 


struction Service ot 


this 


than $25 
be deemed to have been 
every that such obstruction is 
remain after the expiration of said period, one 
such notice 

ill ordinances in co 


shall 


day 


eek after the service of 
SECTION 4 Any and 

t with this ordinance are hereby repealed 

SECTION 5.—This ordinance shall be in 

effect alter its 

1 the lapse of 


fuil 


from and passage, puw 


time 


Ww. H. « 


provided by law os 


ALDWELI 
Ma on 


Trees for the Old Spanish 
Trail 


Houston, Trxas.A movement has 
heen started in Texas for the planting 
of trees along the Old Spanish Trail 
from San Antonio to the San Jacinto 
battleground near Houston, a distance of 
more than 200 miles. 

The Texas Highway Commission has 
approved the project and has promised 
to preserve and maintain the trees. The 
the will be possible 
through the varicus civic and patriotic 


planting of trees 
vanizations in the several counties tray 
rsed by this section of the Old Spanish 
lrail, and will be done under the super- 
sion of the Highway Department, as a 
memorial to veterans of the Texas war 
r independence and later wars. 
Guadalupe County has already made a 
proposal to plant pecan trees along its 
portion of the highway. The Highway 
Commission has accepted the proposal 
his county, hoping others will follow. 
Old Spanish Trail, in passing 


lhe 


through Houston and San Antonio, links 
two of the great historical events in the 
colorful history of Texas. The battle of 
the Alamo, in which every man within its 
walls was killed, including such noted 
characters as David Crockett and Jim 
Bowie, the duelist, was fought at San 
Antonio. The independence of Texas 
was won at San Jacinto, when General 
Sam Houston charged across its slopes 
with his men, crying the 
Alamo.” 

The Alamo still stands at San Antonio 
and is the state’s greatest shrine. The 
San Jacinto battleground is state 


park. 


“Remember 


now a 


MALCOLM 


Chamber of ¢ 


YATES, 


mmerce 


Half-Million-Dollar Gift to 
City Also Aids Unemployed 


BarrLe Creek, Micu.—In 
provide new employment in this section 
through the coming winter, W. K. Kel 
chairman of the board of the Kel 
Company, cereal 
authorized immediate 
of an imposing civic auditorium, his lat 
est gift to this city. 

When completed, 
which than 300 will be em 
ployed, will bring to this great health 
center facilities that will place it in the 
front rank of the 
Michigan and the 


logg, 
manutacturers 


logg 


has construction 


this 
men 


structure, on 


more 


convention cities of 
Middle West. The 
building. in design. will cost a 
half-million dollars. Detailed specifica 
tions are being worked out by the archi 
tects. Albert Kahn, Inc., of Detroit, and 
contracts will be let as quickly as pos 
sible. 

Mr. Kellogg. in announcing the proj 
ect. stated that he had been contemplat 
ing the gift of such an auditorium to the 
city for several years. “I had thought 
the gift might not be made until next 
but construction undertaken this 
affords opportunity to relieve in 

measure unemployment condi 
tions.” he said. 

The plans of the building 
with the auditorium another community 
need, a junior high The 
central portion of the structure, which 


classic 


vear, 
fall 


some 
combine 
school. 


new 


will house the auditorium, will be ap 
proximately six stories in height, and 


order to 


the 
high 


Classrooms of the 
the 
gilt is being made outright 
to the Battle Creek Board of 
with the understanding that 
torium will be available at 
Civic 


Lwenty-s1\ JUDIOF 


school will be in three 


wings. The 


story 


Education 
the audi 
all times for 
uses. 
KUDOLPH H. HABERMANN, 
secre r (hamber t flor 


{ Michigan City Looks to 
Its Traffic Control 
Micu 


1920 


| rath 


even as 


ESCANABA, 
adopted in 


ordinances 
and late as 
1926, are hopelessly inadequate to meet 
the trafhe 


proble ms of today. 


| consequently appointed a Citizens 


Committee, composed of prominent busi- 
ness men conversant with the local situa 
tion, to study the existing regulations. 
and to recommend satisfactory changes 
They made the 


tions to the City 


following recommenda 


Commission: 
First. that all [ 

Ludington Street 

business street: 


turns be abolished on 
whic h is our pring ipal 


Second. that one hour parking between 
7:00 A. M. and 6:00 P. M. be instituted 
on Ludington Street 

Third, that several new “Stop” streets 
be created throughout the city. and that 
several “Stop” streets at present in 


“Slow” 


use 
be abolished and made streets: 
Fourth, 


vogue 


that the 
Ludington 


angle parking in 

Street and the 
Ludington Street 
but that the angle be 
siderably increased in order to accommo 
date more vehi les; 

Fifth, that the speed limits in the bus 
ness district be 
the 
miles 


on 
streets adjacent to 


be continued con 


increased to 20 miles per 
hour and ir residential section of the 
city to 25 per hour. 

These 
Citizens 
the City 


enacted 


recommendations, made by the 
were presented to 
and immediately 

law | believe 
that making the citizens responsible for 
their the 
of the lorm ot 
which has been iy 


1999 


Committee 
Commission 
into municipal 


own government is true spirit 


city manager government, 


force in this city since 
W. H. NEEDHAM 
M 
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I reepor ts Athletic Fields 
and Stadium 


Freerort, N. Y Although the vil 
lage of Freeport formally dedicated its 
new athletic field and concrete stadium 
ym October 3, 1931, | can say with ce 
tainty that when the village Board of 
Trust decided in 1929 to purchase a 
certain 26 - aere tract of salt- marsh 
meadow land (through which tract it was 
necessary to carry the ftorce-main con 
necting our sewerage system with the dis 
posal plant, no one on the Board had 


the faintest idea that Free port would pos 


in 1931 an ideal athletic field with 
concrete stadium erected upon it. 

When the Board decided to purchase 

the 26-acre tract, most of which was use 


AMERICAN 





CITY 


for 





In order that the 


it of a bad situation. 
sewer system might work, it was neces 
sary that the plan of the engineers be 
carried out. and we could not agree with 


the owners of the tract upon a price for 
an easement 

Once the problem placed before us by 
the Sewer Commission had been disposed 
of. began to what be 
dene with the upland portion of the 26 
acre tract. We knew that the Board of 
Education had been unable to procure a 
tract of land suitable in area upon which 


field With this 


we wonder could 


to lay out an athletic 

fact in mind, and knowing that we had 
land for which there was no immediate 
use, we got the two boards together 


with the result that Freeport now has its 
beautiful 


stadium and athletic field, of 








r ai a : ae ae 
A 
| / 
oy 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
, | 
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less except as affording a place upon 
which the village might dump ashes col- 
lected from householders, we were of the 
opinion that our action was the only way 





THE FREEPORT STADIUM 
rt plan (left) shows the relation oi the 
building the field and the various pla 
areas 

both of which the village feels justly 
proud. 

The work was designed by Gavin Had 
den, civil engineer, of New York City, 


who has planned numerous athletic fields 
ind athletic buildings for other munici- 
and for colleges. schools. coun 
etc. The stadium built 
by S. S. Thompson & Co., Inc., of Red 
Bank, N. J.. the fields by Tully & 
DiNapoli, Inc., of Long Island City. 
N. Y.. both under the direct supervision 
of Baldwin & Cornelius Co., Inc., Village 
Engineers at Freeport. 

The stadium, shown in the accompany- 


palities, 


trv clubs. was 


and 


ing photographs, is of reinforced con- 
crete and has a seating capacity of 2,027 


It has several particularly 


spectators. 
one of which, the 


commendable features, 
press stand, is quite unusual in a sta- 
dium of this size. A cantilevered roof, 
protected sides, a desk with shelves, a 
permanent bench, adequate lighting and 
a telephone outlet contribute to the com- 
fort and efficiency of newspaper men re- 
porting the games. 


NOV EMBER, 


All the space underneath ¢} 









deck is used to great advanta le 


are found two suites of rooms 

ers, each consisting of locker r. 

er room, toilet room and tows 
Between these two suites is a 

office. All these rooms are }h i { 
use in cold weather. At either ¢ if t 
stadium, underneath th. 
deck, are the spectators 
Entrance to the field 
is provided through 
central portals. The stadiun 
vied out in the modern style of 


also 


from t! 


rooms 


ture. accentuating vertical li; 
simple but effective ornament 


capable of being extended to 
greater seating capacities as c 
warrant. 

While the stadium is the most 
ing part of the project. the playir 
less useful from a 


are no recreatio 
standpoint. The football field 
ately in front of the stadium 


rounded by a quarter-mile cinder tr: 


of exceptional resiliency.  Insicd 


track there are high jump, broad jun 


and pole vault pits. Outside this 
baseball infield with its “skinned” 
mond. All these facilities were laid 


rest rooms 


ACK 


with the greatest care to insure minimy 
hindrance to the players from the sur 


rays. Careful study made of 
various drainage problems and that th 


was 


were intelligently met is attested by th: 
fact that all the fields and the stadiu 
seating deck were devoid of standi 
water but a few minutes after on 
most intense rainstorms experienced 
Freeport in years. In addition, six cla 
tennis courts are provided, and these w 
undoubtedly be among the most popula 
of the playing facilities. 
Supplementing these permanent fa 
ties, there are 2,000 temporary seats 
These seats are really sectional grand 
stands arranged so that by breaking 
them into sections they are equally us 
ful as baseball spectators’ seats or as 
additional seats for football and _ track 


games. bringing 
for football to something over four tl 
sand. 

\ statement of the cost of this pro 
will be of interest. Below 
table of the actual construction cos 
the various parts of the work exclu 
of the cost of the rough grading by 
draulic fill. 


Is give 


Playfields, track and tennis courts, in 


cluding drainage 


Stadium 


OO ere ny Te 
Equipment 2 
Temporary stands 

Tetal construction 

We have here an example of a pl 
gressive and energetic community carr) 
ing out an efficient and economical 
nicipal improvement by providing i 
with the best of facilities for spectators 


and players for a number of popular 


sports. and at the same time rec! 
a large plot of land for which ther 
little if any use. 


DE LOR‘ 
Fr 


JOHN F. 
Trustee, Village of 


the total available s 


ats 


10 


t 


tself 





Ph ladelphia’s New 


{vu /itortum 


,pDELPHIA, Pa.—Civic pride al 

rates high in Phliadelphia. and 

ens of our city find a full meas 

istifiable satisfaction in the com- 

of their $5.350,000 Municipal Au- 

m. recently dedicated to the world 

wht. instruction and amusement. 

city of Philadelphia presents to 

ion this magnificent structure as 

il place for the holding of great 

tions of political, scientific and 

itional organizations, and for mu- 

theatrical and athletic attractions. 

ledication ceremonies were held on 

ember 17 last. and the attendance 

ted the capacity of the auditorium. 

Municipal Bureau of Music, one of 

fixed municipal activities, provided a 

ndid concert program. There was a 

is of 1,000 voices. young men and 

women. with Dr. Henry Gordon 

inder. world-renowned organist. as 

luctor. The soloists included Mme. 

inca Saroya. dramatic soprano and 

ma donna of the Philadelphia Opera 

Company, and Nelson Eddy. well-known 

baritone. 4 $60.000 organ is one of the 
striking features of the building. 

[he great audience was enthralled by 
the harmony of color lighting effects 
when the auditorium was thrown into 
larkness and instantly the prismatic 
colors bathed the interior. The elec 
ricians, like unseen magicians, trans 

the deep-blue “hues of night, 
with myriad twinkling stars, into the rosy 
clow of dawn. swiftly sliding the effect 
dazzling sunset. The mysterious 
changes from light to shadow through 
the prismatic scale seemed to emanate 
om the walls. the balconies and the 
glass-domed roof. 

Set in the center of what is destined 
to be the finest section of the Philadel 
phia of the future, the Municipal Au- 
ditorium is surrounded by improvements 
being pushed to completion by the city 
and the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads. Close by the Schuyl- 
kill River, which is being beautified with 
garden-framed drives on both sides and 
marble and granite retaining walls, the 
\uditorium will stand as a_ sparkling 
gem of architecture in a setting of mag- 
nificent new stations, bridges and river 
nprovements costing $100.000.000. 
[hese works will be completed in the 
ext lew years. 

The building is located at Thirty- 

rth Street and Vintage Avenue, in 

West Philadelphia section. It is 406 

deep and 336 feet wide and has a 
ting capacity of approximately 15,- 
It contains 21 rooms for meeting 
woses, besides the auditorium, a mag- 
ent ballroom on the second floor, an 
sition hall beneath the auditorium 
rding 80,000 square feet of exhibit 
and a large dining-hall with mod- 
kitchen equipment. The auditorium 
constructed that there is neither pil- 
or post to obstruct the view of the 
stage from any point. 


HARRY A. MACKEY, 
Mavor 
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NRIME prevention is one of the para- 
( mount issues of today. Crime as 
— practiced is organized violence ade- 
quately financed and directed by men of 


their energies devoted 
pursuits many 


brains who were 
would 


our 


to honor ible give 


a directing executive of large cor 


real race as to organization 
ability 


criminal 


porations a 
ind managing 

Phe 
posal 


his dis 


trains, 


has at 
methods 


modern 
swift modern 


iutos, airplanes, and hired gun men. To 
ranized violence, the ma 
citizens of this country are 
furnishu but destructive criti 


cism, primarily due to lack of knowledge 


ombat wh org 
oritv of the 


nothing 


the tuation as a whole 

To assist in the apprehension of the 
criminal while the crime is being, 
or about to be committed is to help 
to rid your community of organized 


there is no police radio, 


crime Where 
the criminal his 
tack and route of escape to determine the 


route of at 


PoCs ove’ 
minimum of time in which the police can 


the 
minutes in which to make his sue 


reach scene. and he saves enough of 
those 
cessful get Usually he leaves a 
cold trail, often obliterated by the victim, 
so that it takes hours for the police to 
get a connected story on which to work. 
And perhaps, the can 


scribe the criminal and recognize his 


away 


victim who de- 


picture declines to be “sure” when the 
moment of actual identification confronts 
him 

The irt of radio science applied to 


one of methods 


police work Is the best 
known for quick apprehension of crim 


inals, and for regaining stolen property 
ind preserving human life. 
Definite Results 

\ bank was robbed in Michigan, a 

state troopet killed. In two hours the 


criminals were captured, with the whol 
oot as well as the stolen car 
and since that date—Octobet 
no mayor hold ups have om 
the state of Michigan. One 
apprehension has prevented crime for a 


amount ot 
they used 
14, 1930 


eurred in 


veal 
You have parked your car on the street 


and gone into a store or office to transact 
your business, and when you come out, 
your car is missing. You report it to 


police headquarters, the description and 
number are broadcast, and in a short 
while—in many cases only a few minutes 


your car is recovered. The stealing of 
cars is reduced to a minimum in a police 
radio equipped community. 

According to the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, the Radio Police Division of Los 
Angeles nabbed 66 more suspects in 
May, the first month of radio operation, 
than the entire force seized in April— 
and faster: “In April uniformed men 
made 559 arrests, of which 41 were for 
felonies; in May the officers manning 


Catching the Criminal 


by Police Radio 


the 43 police radio cars made 625 arrests, 
of which 178 for major crimes. 
During April 177 robberies were report- 
ed; in May, with radio equipped cars 
cruising the streets day and night, rob- 


»o” 


ires dropped to 133. 


were 


bery hg 


Instant Notification 


The reason for this quick apprehen- 
sion with the aid of radio is clear—the 
great time gap heretofore permitted a 
criminal Is closed. 

(Almost every crime is witnessed by 
some one—the victim, or a bystander: 


or perhaps a burglar alarm automatically 
notifies headquarters. In nearly all cases 
headquarters knows of the crime imme- 
diately upon its taking place. In the 
past, as now, men in headquarters could 
but the scene of the 
crime might be far away. Precinct sta- 
tions had to be notified by 
The chase was delayed until patrolmen 
in cars and motorcycles or on foot came 
to the precinct stations, or telephoned, 


go out at once 


telephone. 


and were notified of the crime. 
By means of police radio, headquarters 


broadeast information instantly to 


can 
every precinct station and every police 
auto. Orders can be given to descend 


upon the scene of the crime from various 


directions by police cars. The net is 
quickly formed and tightened. Often 
the criminal is caught at the scene of the 
crime; usually not far away. If he 
should get outside the net, the chase 
may be taken up and directed by radio. 


Descriptions of the criminal and the car 
are broadcast. Any one who the 
car telephones headquarters, and this in- 
relayed to the pursuing 


sees 


formation is 
cars, 


The Desk Sergeant at the Microphone 


The operation of a police radio is 
simple and efficient. The transmitter, at 
headquarters, is of sufficient strength to 
cover the required territory, be it a city, a 
county, or an entire state. A microphone 
is on the desk sergeant’s desk. The vac- 
uum tubes of the transmitter are kept at 
half-glow so that a message may be broad- 
cast immediately upon its arrival at head- 
In the precinct stations and 
police cars there are radio receivers, 
tuned to and locked on the wave length 
used by the transmitter, which is on the 
low wave band, outside the range of the 


quarters. 


usual home broadcast receiver; thus the 
police messages are received only by the 
police, not by all owners of radio re- 


Every ten or fiteen minutes test 
signals are broadcast, on such routine 
matters as missing persons and stolen 


celvers, 


cars. 

\s soon as the desk sergeant gets word 
of a crime, over the telephone, he speaks 
into the microphone, and every police 
car is immediately on the job; in fact, 
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By ROSCOE KENT 


Radio Company, Passaic, N, | 


he may broadcast descriptions, | 
rections for the capture, while t| 
sage is coming in the tel 
Thus that vital half-hour, { ' 
allowed the criminal because head«yar. 
ters could not get into direct tou witl 
those in a position to give chas has 
been almost eliminated. The police ay, 
no longer handicapped by a cold trai] 
the district attorney by lack of 
evidence. Criminals steer clear of eo, 
munities protected by radio. Wi ts 
use the apprehension of criminal 

ages about 34% minutes. 


over 


nor 


Securing Police Radio for a Community 


It is not necessary for a comn 
hguring on radio to apply for a co; 
struction permit from the Federal Rad 
Commission the first thing, as the Co: 
mission recognizes the utility of polic: 
radio and in many cases it does not tak 
more than a week to ten days to obtain 


the license, and no hearing is required 


providing the community applies for a 
license of a power within reason. A] 


though certain powers are specified iy 
the Commission’s General Order No 
by population, this order has been mad 
flexible to give adequate coverage for 
police protection, the only stipulation 
being that at no time shall any one unit 
have a rating greater than 1,000 watts 
daytime and 500 watts nighttime, as it 
has been found advisable to have a nun 
ber of stations to clear the traffic rather 
than large station blanketing the 
entire area. This not only gives better 
service, but centralizes the control and 
dispatching within smaller areas some 
what similar to the precinct set-up in 
police departments. 

To cities that are contemplating th 
use of police radio I suggest that they 
have a field strength survey made to de 
termine the powers required and _ the 
proper location of the transmitter, and 
that general specifications be drawn up 
not specifying any one item, but simply 
stating that the transmitter must be 
within the frequencies assigned by the 
Federal Radio Commission and that it 
must conform with the Commission's Gen 
eral Order No. 115 as to power rating 
and to General Order No.-119 as to fr 
quency stability; also that the contractor 
is to take care of filling out the necessary 
papers for obtaining a frequency and a 
license from the Commission, as repu 
table contractors in this field maintain 
men in Washington especially to attend 
to this. By using this skeleton forn 
specification, the city will 
specifications in toto of the set manufa 
tured, which specifications have bee! 
approved by the Commission, and t! 
purchasing department of the city can 
through its technical branch, select the 
one which best suits the city’s needs and 
appropriation. 


) 


receive the 















THE TAXPAYER’S 


DOLLAR 


4 Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal 
Finance, Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 


Striking Analysis of Detroit's 
Debt Cost 


Governmental 


T' Detroit Bureau of 
Research has recently published a 
tl analysis of the ultimate cost of 


that citv’s debt. It would be most in- 
had similar analyses of 


teres g il we 

the cumulated future costs on the 
existing debts of New York. Chicago, 
P lelphia, and some of the other 


lar cities of the country. 

lhe Bureau finds that the total charges 
to | et within the next 30 years on all 
honds of the city of Detroit outstanding 


Septe mber l, 1931, will be $278.130.- 


458 tor principal and $238.664.159 for 
interest, a total of $516.794.617. Of this 
amount, over half must be paid during 
this and the next eight years. During 
1933 the present debt requirement will 
reach a maximum of slightly over $34,- 


300.000. of which $18,500,000 will be for 
principal and $15,800,000 for interest. 
From that time on, these requirements 
will gradually decrease each year. go- 
ing below $20,000,000 in 1944 and below 
$10,000,000 in 1954. The Bureau presents 
a table giving each year’s requirements 
for both principal and interest until the 
final extinguishment of the present in- 
debtednessin 1961. Thetotals include self- 
supporting utility bonds as well as the 
indebtedness which must be paid directly 
from taxes. The latter amounts to $368,- 
292.762, according to the Bureau’s cal- 
culations. The remainder will be met 
from street-car fares and water rates. 

In a brief historical sketch of De- 
troit’s borrowing, the Bureau points out 
that the city began issuing bonds in 
835. when $50,000 of bonds were sold 
for acquiring water works, streets and 
\ similar amount was sold the 
next year. By 1920 the city had a net 
debt of $26,000,000 and a tax budget of 
$25,000,000. Today its tax budget 
amounts to $76,000,000, and its net debt 
excess of $300,000,000. 

This financial situation, says the Bu- 
reau, has resulted from a policy which 
has largely ignored pay-as-you-go in ac- 
quiring public improvements. The tax 
rate has been temporarily kept down by 
issuing bonds, some of the proceeds of 
which were expended for improvements 
of a trivial character. As things now 
stand, largely because of the injudicious 
use of the borrowing power in the past. 
new undertakings of a capital nature 
have been practically discontinued. 


sewers, 


Is in 


This is something for the responsible 
aut! rities, not only of Detroit but of 
other cities in the United States, to think 
al Especially is this so when the 
general economic and industrial condi- 


tions of the country are such as they are 
at the present time. “A dollar bor- 
rowed, warns the Detroit Bureau, 


eans from a dollar and a half to a 





cents to be re 
for the 


dollar and seventy-five 
turned—principal plus interest 


privilege of deferred payments.” 


New York City’s Assessment 
Roll Boosted 


HE tentative 
buildings, and personal property in 


assessment of land, 


New York City, as recently announced 
by the Department of Taxes and Assess 
ments, Is placed for 1932 at $20,718,430. 
261, an increase over the current year 
of $1,117.166.654. At the same _ time, 
property worth $5.375.558.670 is on the 
exempt list. 

While admitting that the increase 
seemed excessive, the Department of 
Taxes and Assessments said that $437, 


000.000 of it was due to the completion 
of new buildings during the year, includ 


ing many skyscrapers: and that there 
was also the substantial item of nearly 
$800.000,000 of housing on which the 


temporary tax-exemption had expired. 

The tentative character of the roll did 
not deter the city budget director from 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
state that he thought the taxpayers might 
expect an 8-point tax reduction on the 
basis of the new assessment figures. 
Whereupon City Comptroller Charles W. 
Berry said that it was rather absurd to 
attempt to predict the tax rate with so 
many uncertain factors yet to be ad 
justed. 

The tentative assessment roll has been 
severely criticized both by private asso 
ciations and by the city press. Peter 
Grimm, President of the New York Real 
Estate Board, said, “It is impossible to 
understand the valuation of two 
years ago could be maintained while on 
every hand prices and valuations are 
dropping.” He predicted concerted ac 
tion on the part of realty interests and 


how 


taxpayers to have the assessments re- 
duced. The New York Herald Tribune 
attacked the assessment figures in an 


editorial entitled, “Putting the Rabbit in 
the Hat.” which ran as follows: 
“The = dis« 


in the 
exceptional storm nd tre 


overy that issessed of property 
valuations city have risen | $].117.000.000 
in a year of 
realty values might seem a 
of fundamental 


so either to the propert 


prosperity Unhapy 
not seem 


those who understand the tactful legerdemair: f 
municipal finance Whether 1 keep the tax 
rate down or boost the assesse lations upon 
which it is levied may come t ich tl 

thing in the end, but among the financial wizards 
of city government the former is always regarded 
as much the more artistic effect The tax rate is 
the rabbit which they pull triumphantly out of 
the hat; the trouble that even the best 
magicians cannot get a rabbit out of a hat until 
they have first inserted him into it What we 
are now witnessing is the annual preparatory 
business of putting the animal into the topper 


whether he 
1 


Comptroller 


seen, however 


“It remains to be 
will go in without a struggle, 
Berry, at least, is willing to make no predictions 
as to the ultimate success of the demonstration 
In the good old days, assessed 


ind 


valuations were 





ELLE ET CT I ST CEE EE OEE EEE I 


expected to maintain a normal increas i out 

$800.000.000 ind r 1932 ther was the 

s 100 000 OOO) wir tax-exempt to be in 

cipated Now that we have the windtall, 

wever t s tentatively issessed oat ie than 

$800.000.000 Some be that $500 000,000 

ild be nearer tl proper ir New bui ding 

pr | le y $437,000,000, Ex 

| r Ps 1 ol to allow for ‘a 

! iracts th nhabitant in 

I the existing values are simply 

kept wh hey w r to achieve the total 
‘ lation « $19,000,000 000 

How we ‘s t tand in the face of the 

t that tl { properties has every 

ff " | There ar ain 

bye tentative figures, and 

tl Boa x id Assessments not 

m wn, th will 

I a l ix rat 

ot ! 

I} istment t il property assess 
ments tl year promuse to be i rious busi- 
n But while wrest with it the citizens can 
find their comedy relief in the annual procession 
t wear off’ the personal property assessments 
t tock absu es in ir financial system.” 


Quarterly Tax Collections 
Proposed for Cities 


THE collection of property taxes, par 

ticularly in the larger cities, is be- 
and 
a very serious one at that. This is espe- 
cially the case in Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland. Borrowing for short periods 
is the usual expedient in such situations. 
This has its dangers, some of them rather 
grave. 


coming more and more a problem 


George Wanders, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, explains the pro- 
posal of certain investment bankers with 
reference to the collection of city taxes, 
as follows: 


Iwo steps are suggested by investment bankers 
to overcome such troubles and prevent any de 
pressing effects on the bonds of the communities 
The first consists of a spreading of the tax pay- 

ents over the entire year, bills to be sent out 
least quarterly for the due proportion of the 
nnual payments, and perhaps even monthly 
That this is feasible is illustrated by the income 
tax payments methods of the United States Gov 
ent, provision being made for quarterly pay- 

r where desired 

The universal procedure of municipalities at 

nt is t nd ut ft annually or semi 

la t r the payments due in the pre 
ng ar or half-year Revenue of the taxing 
lies thus begins t me in about a year after 
related expenditures start, which in itself 
lak r rt-term fhnancing nece r 
Ordinarily this method works satisfactorily, but 
it present the difficulties that it entails are ag 
gra t 

The installment principle of payments has 
been found ¢ iu ther epartments of finar 

P ntend that cities might adopt it with 
benefit i iking tax collections The p 
ogical factor is considered the most important 
standing in the way, long usage making speedier 

llections difficult to adopt. It is apparent that 
i system of quarterly or monthly bills would be 
more expensive, but this would be offset in part 
nd perhaps entirely by the lessened short-terr 
Dor wing 

The second step suggested by bankers is 
the levying of property taxes more near at ti 
beginning of the year, rather than toward the 
end as at present. This speeding up of the civ 
machinery would admittedly be difficult inl 


there are also some features of the quarterly and 
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cold pre-mix, road mix. 





retread and maintenance — 






tegua Caliente, Mexico. Constructing Bitumuls Armorcoat. —» 







































New Mexico, State Highway over Raton Pass, 8000 feet elevation. 
Bitumuls Penetration Pavement carries heavy traffic on steep grades. 






To save money on your paving, investigate 
Bitumuls. Can be designed to suit any 
budget. Solves both light and heavy traf- 
fic problems. Bitumuls construction is 
durable— economical to maintain— and 
less costly than any other high-type 
pavement of equal thickness. It is perma- 
nently non-skid. No bleeding, shoving 
or corrugating. Bitumuls requires only 
simple equipment to construct— there is 
no heating—and it can be applied in 
mildly wet weather. Write for a set of 
Bitumuls Bulletins giving complete facts 
on “The Modern Way to Use Asphalt”. 
American Bitumuls Company, Dept. 1, 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 




























































Ashville, North Carolina, Hillside Street. Bitumuls Light Surface 
salvages old pavement at nominal cost. 


Bit-U-MUL 


Factories and Offices: BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, BATON ROUGE, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE. Executive Offices: SAN FR A NCISCO 











Mention Tue American City—it helps. 

















































































THE 


that would prove sticklers to 

The bankers, however, most of whom 

idents in municipal finance, believe 
insuperable obstacles 

. gal questions are imm diately brought 

suggestions, as taxes are levied in 

with due legislative provisions In 

t the changes, legislative ordinances 

required everywhere Legal experts, 

n this phase of the matter, have ex 


pinion that the necessary ordinances 
bly be passed without much trouble 


The Portsmouth, Va., Plan 
to Stimulate Taxpayers’ 
Interest 


¢! ry MANAGER 

4 RAHAN, of Portsmouth, 
an effective plan for stimulating the 
local taxpayers’ interest in the work 
of the city government. He has prepared 
another small folder, giving “facts” about 
government, which is inserted 
in the envelope with the tax notice 
mailed to each taxpayer. The only cost 
attached to this folder is for the printing 
and the time consumed in preparing it. 
Mr. Hanrahan thinks it has justified it- 
self 


FRANK C. HAN. 
Va., 


has 


the city 


The folder presents a brief discussion 
of the city’s debt and finances, the cost of 
its public schools, and the work of its 
major functions. Two charts are. in- 
cluded. showing the comparative costs of 
city functions and the growth of the 
school system. 


“Budget Facts’ About Minne- 
apolis Again Appears 


HE Board of Estimate and Taxation 
of Minneapolis has again issued its 
annual pamphlet called “Budget Facts.” 
This pamphlet sets forth the financial 
status and budget allowances of the va- 
rious governmental agencies within the 
city of Minneapolis. Through _ this 
method the financial program of the city 
is somewhat unified, although its budg- 
etary procedure is quite decentralized. 
The Board of Estimate and Taxation 
consists of the Mayor, the City Comp- 
troller, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the City Council. 
the President of the Board of Education. 
the President of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, and two elective members. 
George M. Link has for several years 
been Secretary of this Board. His staff 
assembles the budget estimates of both 
expenditures and revenues for the Board. 
which in turn fixes the maximum tax 
levies and the maximum tax rates for 
the various funds for which levies are 


made. There were 27 such funds in 
1930. Then the respective governmental 


authorities, such as the Council. Board 
of Education, and Board of Park Com- 
missioners, authorize the various levies. 
subject to such maxima. 

\ consolidated budget for the city gov- 
ernment is as yet lacking. The Board of 
Estimate and Taxation, however, has es- 


tablished a procedure, but without 
charter backing, permitting the prepara- 
t of a statement that may be pre- 


sented as the tax budget of the city. The 
Board specifies maximum expenditure 
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allowance for all funds for financing 


the current operating activities of the 
city government. These are certified to 
the City Comptroller and become the 


basis of his control accounts. Expendi 


tures for retirement and debt purposes 
depend on actual tax collections and 
debt requirements. for which estimates 
only are made by the Board. but for 


which maximum expenditure allowances 
are not fixed. 


Why Massachusetts Cities Are 
Constantly Borrowing 

"T‘HE New Bedford Taxpayers’ Associa 
recent bulle 
tins to the question of why Massachu- 
constantly 


tion devotes one of its 


setts cities are borrowing 
money to meet their current expenses. 
The reason assigned is that the fiscal 


year begins December 1 and the taxes 
for that year are not due until the fol- 
lowing October. The tax calendar is as 
follows: fiscal year begins December 1: 
city budget fixed. between January 1 and 


April 1: assessments of property valua 
tion, April 1: tax rate fixed, last of Au- 
gust or first of September: tax bills 


mailed during September; taxes. due Oc 
tober 15: taxes delinquent (6 per 
after November 1: interest in 


cent 
interest } 


NOVEMBER. 
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amounts ove! 
January 15: ad 


property the 


creased to 8 per cent on 
$200 delinquent after 
vertisement and sale of 
following September. 
This fact. savs the 
Association, that the cities of Massachu 
setts have to do so much temporary bot 
meet their current expenses 
“broke” in the that 
it is without cash when it begins the fis 


“broke” during most 


accounts for the 


rowing to 


Every city is sense 


cal year and it stays 


of the vear. The Association suggests 
that several other states have arrangea 
for the assessment to take place before 


the beginning of the fiscal year and tax 
collection to start on the first day of the 
In these states, 


fiscal year. cities do not 


have to borrow for their operating «x 
penses, and the taxpayers therefore do 
not have to pay the interest incident to 


such borrowing. But this plan would re 
quire legal changes readjusting the tax 
calendar in Massachusetts 


which the 
Association hesitates to propose 


Philadelphia's Finances 


T i | k 


net bonded debt of Philadelphia 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


FY ANCING of new state and munici- 

pal bond issues came almost to a 
complete standstill following the world 
wide financial crisis precipitated by Eng 
land’s abandonment of the gold stand 
ard. The municipal bond market, until 
recently a beneficiary rather than a vic 
tim of the depression, early in October 
suffered the most abrupt and_ severe 
price decline in many years. Bonds of 
good grade, following the trend of U. S. 
Government issues. lost in a few weeks’ 
time from five to eight or nine points, a 
cording to maturity. During this sudden 
readjustment. trading demoralized 
and for several days there was almost a 
complete absence of bids for many bonds 
of unquestioned intrinsic value. 

With world-wide monetary readjust- 
ments in the making and with our own 
Federal Reserve authorities indicating 
clearly a reversal of policy which marks 
the termination of the period of extreme 
low money rates. buyers of municipal 
bonds who are ordinarily the main sup- 
port of the market either ceased buying 


was 


or went further and became sellers of 
bonds. By the middle of the month. 
Amount Municipality 
$50,000 Beverly. Mass 
5,000 Shawangunk, N. Y 
50,000 Marion, Ind 
155,000 Meriden, Conn 
65.000 Vanderburgh Co., Ind 
500,000 Long Beach, Calif 
79,500 Fairbury. Nebr 
500,000 Chicago, Ill, South Park Dist 
65.481 Canton, Ohio 
15,000 Fairmont, Minn 
298.000 Flint, Mich 
39.500 Burlington, Colo 


as of August 25, is $470.384.320.90 
according to the city’s Bureau of Mu 
nicipal Research. No detailed figures 
are given. 
there were indications that the market 


for the better-grade bonds, which in mid 
September were selling on a 31% per cent 
was settling down on about a 414 
basis. This followed the two 
the re-discount rate 
ll, per 

week’s time 


basis. 
per 
advances ir 
the 

3% per cent 
The uncertainty concerning the entire 
business and outlook is se 
great that no one is venturing to predict 


cent 
which 


rate trom cent to 


within a 


mov ed 


financial 


s going to happen to bond values 


what 
It is clear. however. that there is a great 
deal of state and municipal borrowing 


which must be taken care of during com 


ing months if muni ipalities are to me 
the abnormal demands growing out of 
the unempioyment crisis. While fron 
the standpoint of the interest cost 


new borrowings the outlook is not favor 
able. it is felt that once bond values find 
a stable level there will be no difheulty 
experienced in finding ample investment 
capital to absorb them. 

The list of 
sales of state and municipal issues indi 


following representative 


cates the current level of municipal bond 


prices: 

Rate (%) Maturity Net Basis (%) 

314 1-5-vr. (ser) 5.49 

1 g-yr. (avg.) 4.69 

4 5% vr. (avg ) +19 

1 1%4-yr. (avg) Ho 

} 11%-yr. (avg.) ,.99 

4&5 23%-vr. (avg.) 1.35 

114 » 20-v1r (opt.) 61 

} 1-20-yr. (ser.) 1.64 

) 6-yr. (avg.) 4.90 

1 7-vr. (ser.) 4.93 

Sie »y-vr. (avg.) 5.72 

6 l6-vr 6.41 














THE | 
KILLERS, 
WEAPON, 


HREE people are killed by automobiles for 
every one dying as the result of crime. 







The The automobile—not the gun—really is the 
Best Defense: killer’s weapon of today. 

MORE Yet scores of communities war successfully 
MOTORCYCLE on criminals and gunmen but do little to 

POLICE combat the rising death-toll of traffic. 
Study the facts that trafic analys How well is your community safeguarded — 
py of the leaflet that has stirred by motorcycle police—against reckless driv- 
ol uid gilts dene > "The ing, speeding, and the other trafic dangers? 





Bloodiest Page in American Histo 


Bs ee ee oe Remember that the cities with the best rec- 
ley-Davideon Police a A ords in accident prevention employ squads 
| of motorcycle police — most of them riding 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. Enough said! 














HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
(uthor of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 
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From Data collected 
»y the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





Private Covenants—Parks— 
Residential Use 


SSOURL. Rombauer v. Compton 
ts Christian Church, 40 S. W. 2d, 
Where parties entering into a re- 
ve agreement contrac ted to improve 
\aintain a public thoroughfare and 
strip at private expense, the fact 
the citv thereafter took the 
tenance of the park strip did not 
titute a forteiture. 
lhe erection of a church is a violation 
the lots 


over 


venants restricting use of 


sidential purposes. 


Private Covenant—Dedication 


New HampsuireE.—Mason v. Nashua, 

Atl. 681. \ condition forbidding. on 
naltv of forfeiture to grantor, the erec- 
beyond a designated 
dedication to 


of buildings 


iilding line is not a 


iblic use. 


Pending Ordinance 


New Jersey.-Holdsworth v. Hague, 
155 Atl. 892.—Mandamus. The applica- 
on for the permit was in due form, and 

present legal objection exists to the 
nstruction of the building. The city. 
wever, is making a survey with a view 
to the adoption of a zoning ordinance 
which might prohibit the construction of 
the projected building. Such an ordi- 
nance has been proposed, and numerous 
hearings upon it have been held. The 
city claims that it should be given the 
necessary time to adopt a satisfactory 
ordinance, 

Held, that the peremptory writ should 
be awarded. While it is true that mu- 
nicipalities are entitled to a reasonable 
time after the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing zoning leg- 
islation, and the passage of the zoning 
act in 1928 in this state, in which to 
act, the reasonable time so accorded has 
expired in this case. Deerfield Realty 
Co. v. Hague, ib. p. 893, in accord. 


Esthetices—Eminent Domain 


New York.—Board of Supervisors of 
Herkimer County v. Beardslee, 252 N. Y. 
». 10.—Injury to the scenic aspects of a 
country estate by the construction of an 
embankment thereover should be con- 
sidered as a possible element of damage 

eminent domain proceedings. 


Zoning—V ariance 
New Yorx.—Matter of Eaton v. 
eeny, 257 N. Y. 176.—Upon an appli- 
tion for an alternative or peremptory 
rder of mandamus to compel the Com- 
ssioner of Public Safety of the city of 
ratoga Springs to issue a permit for 
use by the petitioner of his property 
a purpose not permitted by the zon- 


ing ordinance of the city, where there is 
no provision in the zoning ordinance for 
the variation of a use except upon pe 
tition of the owners of 50 per cent of a 
block front. and no method is prescribed 
for a the action of the City 
Council or of the Commissioner of Pub 
lic Safety, and the petition alleges that 
the ordinance deprives the petitioner of 
all reasonable and beneficial use of his 
property, but the affidavits in opposition 
deny such allegations and say that the 
property may be profitably used, a ques 
tion of fact is presented and 


review of 


an alterna 
tive order of mandamus should issue for 
its determination. 


Aeronautics 
NEW YorK. People v. Katz, 140 Mis 


16.—A state law providing a penalty for 
flight, in certain cases, at a height of less 
than 1,000 feet. 
mercial flight wholly within the state. in 
within the power of the state and does 
not contravene the interstate 
clause of the United States Constitution 
The state has the right. 
of its recognized police power, to regu 


as applied to non-com 


commerce 
within the scope 


late certain phases of aviation. 


Note sy Eprror 
New Yorl 


there is an 


in the 
1931, 


the various law pi 


Zoning Sethacks—Business 
Districts 


New YorKx.—Town of Islip v. 
mers Coal and Lumber Co., Inc., 
N. Y. 167.—The zoning ordinance of the 
town, in so far as it requires a setback of 
ten feet from a given street zoned for 
business purposes, is not on its face un- 
reasonable therefore unconstitu- 
tional. A court cannot say upon 
inspection of the zoning ordinance that 
the end in not reasonably pur- 
sued by its adoption in order to lessen 
congestion in the streets and thereby pro- 
mote the public safety. Decision below 
(232 App. Div. 701) reversed. 


The Regional Survey of New York and 
Its Environs (Vol. VI, at p. 135) quoted 
that and 
policy may require the owners of new 
buildings in business districts under 
proper conditions to set their buildings 
back from the street in order to enable 
their business to function without con 
gesting the street. Gorieb v. Fox, 274 
U. S. 603. cited. 


and 
mere 


view is 


to show how “a wise public 


The correct rule to apply where “un- 
derlying questions of fact may condition 
the constitutionality of legislation of that 
character” is to uphold the presumption 
of constitutionality in the absence of 
“some factual foundation of record for 
overthrowing” it (O'Gorman and Young, 
Inc. v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 282 U. S. 


291, 257). 


Sethbacks—Extension of Non-Con- 
forming Use—Boards of Appeal 

New YorK.— Matter 
Kimme Y, Ouperinte ndent of 
Buildings of City of Syracuse, 141 Misc. 
105, and 117. Setbacks. as such. are 


net authorized by 


of Van Auken v. 


) 
Bureau of 


zoning enabling acts 
taking of 
property without compensation which can 
justified the highest 


grounds of public health and safety, 


since such lines are a privale 


only he upon 
and 
then only with ample opportunity for a 
hearing on the part of the party ag 
grieved. Matter of Wulfsohn v. Burden, 
241 N. Y. 288. cited with approval; in 
which case it was held that a zoning set 
back (or front 

apartment house of a 
“cannot be said to be an 


vard) for a given large 


certain distance 
unreasonable 
protection” against dangers to health 
Gorieb v. Fox 274 U. S. 603. also cited, 
and the views expressed in the present 
harmony with 


when properly 


“not out ot 
that case, 


case also said 
the opinion in 
read . 

Nor can it be said that the 
a setback line. in the 
by the average of the setbacks of existing 
block. is dictated by 
either public safety, 
welfare, since 


location of 
zoning ordinance, 
buildings in a any 
consideration of 
public health or 
such a method “does not establish a 
but rather a varia 


general 
gen 
eral rule of distance, 
ble measure, having no relation to width 
ot street or surrounding conditions; nor 
is the setback line anywhere established 
so that anyone would know where in any 
setback line might 
in one block would 
adjoining block on 
the same street; nor has there been any 
opportunity for anyone to be heard in 
reference to the establishment of a set 
back line in any particular locality. 

This be varied from time to 
time by the destruction of property by 
fire, and would change the 
struction of every new building; it might 
be one distance one month and another 
distance another. So the 
the zoning rule fails to establish a set 
back line. The attempts to enforce such 
a provision would, on its face, be un 


particular place the 
be: the ‘setback line’ 


vary from that in an 


line might 


from con 


provision of 


reasonable and arbitrary.” 

The city 
a board of appeals; 
facts of this case, the applicant for a 


to establish 
and while, under the 


has not seen fit 


permit for the extension of his non-con 
forming building on the same lot in the 
same ownership might have been entitled 
to the variance he seeks on recourse to 
such a board, he not established 
facts warranting him to this relief in this 


has 


action of mandamus. 





The Progress of Zoning 
Mun 


pal Index for 1930 


rd nin 
















[llinois 


Resurfaces 
6322 MILES WITH BRICK 


LLINOIS began a brilliant chapter in 

highway economy this year, by 
widening and resurfacing worn con- 
crete roads with brick. 

A total of 63.23 miles constituted 
the initial program. 

Thus, slabs that have not too far 
approached the end of their useful- 
ness are being saved for many years 
to come. Brick pavements built 30 
and 40 years ago are in Constant use 
today, although not nearly so well 
constructed as these Illinois brick re- 
surfaced sections. Completed brick resurfacing of worn concrete by Illinois State 

The economy and sound judgment Highway Department on Route 4 south of Springfield. This 

in resurfacing with brick is apparent. gives the highest type highway at low cost. 
The worn concrete—unsatisfactory as 
a pavement—will make a good base 
on a subgrade that has received its 
full settlement. Mastic cushion and 
bituminous filled brick surface pre- 
vent transmission of cracks. Weather 
and traffic will have no effect on the 
brick surface. The existing slab has 
been transformed into a low-mainte- 
nance road extraordinarily well suited 
to all traffic. 

Highway engineers, officials and 
taxpayers will find much of interest 

































in this Illinois work. 

Further information on resurfacing 
with brick may be had by addressing 
the National Paving Brick Associ- 
ation, 1245 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C, Photos by courtesy of Division of Highways, State of Illinois 








Worn slab being prepared for curb and brick resurfacing. 
















VITRIFIED 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


FACE THE FUTURE « » PAVE WITH BRICK 





THE 


idence District—V ariance— 
Temporary Use 


ve «6Istanp.—Morris v. Zoning 

i Review of City of Pawtucket, 
tl. 654.—An order granting con 
illy an application for the use of 
ce district lots for the temporary 

of excavating machinery and sup- 
vas warranted. Among the condi- 
ere these, that the land during ex 
yn of sand and gravel thereon 
| be enclosed with a fence afford- 
protection to persons using the 
ts and sidewalks, and that the ap- 
t after the construction of the stor- 
building should grade the excavated 
so as to make it suitable for home 


Billboards 


[iran.—State v. Packer Corporation, 
997 Pac. 1013, 2 Pac. 2d, 114.—The Leg- 
slature may restrict tobacco advertising 
or entirely prohibit it. A statute pro- 
hibiting tobacco advertising within the 
on billboards and placards, espe- 


state 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


cially as sales to minors are prohibited, 
is valid under the state and the United 
States Constitutions. Such advertising 
by newspapers, magazines and radio, and 
in interstate commerce. 
hibited by the state. 


cannot be pro- 

{ statute such as this. prohibiting such 
advertising by billboard, but not by 
newspapers, magazines or radio is not 
unconstitutional as involving arbitrary 
or unreasonable classification; since bill 
board advertisements. unlike 
ments in papers and magazines, 
wholly within the state. and are 
stantly before the eyes of all persons in 
the street, to be seen 
volition. 


advertise 
are 


con 


without choice or 


Zoning Ordinance—Board of 
Appeals—Constitutionality 
Wisconsin.—State ex rel. Tingley v. 
Gurda, Inspector of Buildings of the City 
of Milwaukee, Circuit Court, Milwaukee 
County, Branch 8, August 20, 1931. 
Mandamus. The relator appealed to the 


NOV EMBER. 


1931 113 
Board of 
the building inspector denying his appli 
cation tor Held, that 
the remedy by appeal to the Board is not 
an exclusive the fact 
that the appeal is pending prevent the 
maintenance of the 
Cases cited with approval to the 
that. the 
unreasonable as applied to the 
Board of 


legal or 


Appeals from the decision of 
a building permit 


remedy: nor does 
action. 
effect 


( be cause 


mandamus 


ordinance being void 
relator 
no appeal to the Appeals was 
the 
questions involved 
for the 


I hese cases 


necessary : constitutional 


not subject 
the 


mandamus to 


being a 
determination of 


hold 


matter 
board. 
proper 


be a remedy 


Prevention of Zoning Violations 
Edward M. Bassett 


article of practical value on this subject 
printed, the latter part of 
September. in The New York Times 
The Evening Post, and other New York 
City 


has written an 


which was 


papers. 


CONVENTIONS=—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance, other than local.) 





Greensporo, N. ¢ 
Water Works North 
na Section North Carolina Sewage Works 
Joint annual meeting. Secretary, 
G. Baity, School of Enginering. University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Farco, N. Dax. (50) 

Vorth Dakota Water and Sewage Works Con 
ference {n nual meeting Sec retary Treasurer, 
4. L. Bavone, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Novemper 6.—Derroir, Micu. 
{ssociation Hygiene 
nnual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
ine, 917 East 47th Street, Chicago, Ill 
N. Y 
Government, a 
annual meetings of the following 
National Municipal League, Sec 
Forbes, 261 Broadway, New York; 
Research Secretary, 
tussell Forbes; National Association of Civic Sec 

ries, Secretary, George H. Hallett, Jr., 311 

Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pro 

nal Representation League, Executive Sec- 
tary, George H. Hallett, Jr.; American Legis 
Director, Hon. Henry W 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


NoveMBER 2-4 


{merican { ssociation 


ciation. 


NovemBer 5-7 


and Baths. 
Arthur M 


{merican for 


BUFFALO, 


Conference on 


vemBer 9-1] 
Vational com 
tion of the 
zations 
tary. Russell 


mental 4 ssociation, 


rs {ssociation, 


November 9-14.—Houston, Texas. 
Texas Public Health Association. Ninth 
tarians’ Short School. Secretary, E. G 


State Board of Health, Austin, 


Novemper 11.—Wuite Prains, N. Y. 
Westchester County Planning Federation. Fall 
Secretary, Wells F. Wise, Chamber 
Commerce, White Plains, N. Y. 
eMBeR 12-14 (100) 
va Sewage Conference. 


Texas 
Eg- 
Texas. 


erence 


Ames, lowa. 
Treatment 
Treasurer, Lindon J. Murphy, Municipal En 
er, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

MBER 16-17 
rginia Water 
ual meeting 
low, Assistant Engineer, 
th, Richmond, Va. 

mBerR 18-20. 
erta 


Secre- 


Lyncusurc, VA 

and Sewer Works Association 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. 

Virginia Board of 


(250) 
Districts. 
Pine hbeck, 


ALTA. 
Municipal 
Secretary, E. 


EpMONTON, 

Association of 
convention. 
Grove, Alta 

MBER 30—Decemper 4.—Cnicaco, It. 

rwan Association of Pools and Beaches, 
Vational Association of Amusement Parks. 
ion. Secretary of A. A. P. B., Lyle L. 


Philadelphia 
Ho ige 


L. Jenne, 725 Bulletin Building 
Pa.; Secretary of N A x 2 & B 
Riverview Park Co., Chicago, III 

New York. 
Mechanical 
4nnual meeting. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
39th Street, New York 

New York 
Institute of Weights and 
meeting Secretary, W k 
Street, New York 
Wasnincton, D. ¢ 
Home 


Executive Secretary, Dr 


30-DecemBer 4 
Society of 


NOVEMBER 
4merican Engineers 


29 West 


December | 
{merican Measures 
{nnual Bullock, 33 
Rector 
DecemBerR 2-5 
President's Cor 
Home Ownership 
M. Gries, 
D. ¢ 
DecemBer 3-4.--New 


Florida League of 


Building and 
John 
Washington 


ference on 
Department of Commerce, 
FLA (350) 
Vunicipalities 
Treasurer, E. P 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Houston, Texas 


SMYRNA 


nn ual 


120] 


Semi-a 


meeting Secretary Owen 
Lynch Building, 
DecemBer 4-5 (100) 
City 


convention 
Draper. 


{ssociation {nnual 
Harvey W 


Texas 


{ttorneys 
Executive. Secretary, 
319 Kress Building, Houston 
Decemper 8-9 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress {nr 
congress. Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Thompson 
324 Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
December 10-11.—-Wasnincron, D. ¢ 

Highway Research Board of the 
Council {innual 
W. Crum, B and 2\st Streets, 
DecempBer 28-30.—-Wasnincton, D. ¢ 

National Community Center 


Texas 


Wasuinctron, D. ¢ 
j 


ual 


National Re 
meeting Director, Roy 
Washington, D. ¢ 
(400) 

{ssociation in 
LeRoy E 


Pinehurst Avenue 


search 


Bowman 


New 


meeting secretary 


\ ew 


nual 
Hudson 
York 
JANUARY 
{merican 


Gardens, 


9-15.—Detroit, Micu 
Road Builders 
ing the following dit 
Highway Officials 
{merican. {nnual 
Secretary Engineer-Executive 
Upham Press Building 
D. ¢ 
January 15-17.—Wasnincton, D. ¢ (100) 
fmerican Engineering Council fnnual 
ing Executive Secretary, | W. Wallace, 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ 
January 18-21 Wis. (500) 
{ssociated Contractors of imerica 


Managing Director, FE. J 


(25.000) 

{ ssociation includ 
Officials’, 
Vanufacturers’, and 
and Road 
Charles M 
Washington 


County 
Pan 


Shou 


isions: City 


convention 
and 
National 


meet 


74 


MILWAUKEE, 
General 


4dnnual convention 


Harding 

D. ¢ 

LEwisto 
Chamb 
secretary 


Idaho 


JANUARY 2] 
Idaho 
meeting 


Building, Boise 


Strate 


25-29 


MILWAUKEE 


Institute of Ff 


JANUARY 
4merican 

nua winter conventior 

I Hutchinson 5 West 
ork 

JANUARY 5-28 LEVELAN On 
4mer ty of Heating 

Engineers innua meet 


Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenu 


January 25-29 LarayveTre. INp 
Purdue Road School Addres 
H Petty Eng 


Purdue 


Extens 
ette, Ind 


Mass 


neerin 
University Lafay 


January 28 Bostos 
Vassachusett 1 ssc 
innual meetir 
Department 
Fesruary 10-] 
National S 
vent Execut 


West Adams 


} WASHINGTON 
Concrete Inst 
Harvey 


Detr 


fion Secretary 


Grand Boulevard 


May 2-6 


{merican 


Mempuis, Tenn 
Water Works 
Secretar Beekmar 


Street, New York 


convention 


West 39th 
May 23, Weex o1 


Internationa 
(Followed by to 
ing the 


Vinck 


Lonpon. Ene 
Congress of TI 
urs in England ind 
next two weeks.) 
Rue de la Reé 
General Secretary of the 
Montagu Harris, Ministry 
London, S. W | American 
iddressed to Luther Gulick 
Institute of Public 
New York 


Genera 
gence tru 


British Org 


Administrat 


2 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 
Internatior al 
hicials {r 


Anderson 


Pirrspurcnu, Pa 
{ssociation of Pu 
nual conver oe 


100 North I 


lion 


salle Stree 
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Dependable Performance 


and Economical Operation 


RE two outstanding features which have influenced the selection of 
Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers for maintain- 
ing America’s finest lawns. 


The combined mowing and rolling in one operation produces, 
with less expense, a beautiful smooth turf well packed and capable 
of resisting drought. This too is a most successful treatment for 
the control and elimination of dandelions, plantain and other lawn 
pests. 


Several models with capacities suitable for any size lawn. 


Full particulars on request 


CoL_pwe_L LAwN Mower Company, Newsurcu., New York. U. S. A. 


IN Canapa—Taycor-Forses Co., Lrp., GuELPH 








Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—HAND, HORSE, GCASOLINE, ELECTRIC 


























MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 
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4 Municipal Handbook Water Analvsis Airports 


Tne Ameri 


Attorney tor the 
comp led 
erence work 
government and 
for by the ynstitution and 
The leg authority for 
powe ot al lepartments 
r their appropriate heads, with 
responsibilities o ch depart 
s { procedure 
reproduced 
of statutes rela 
work is increased 


mtents are indexed and 


Bureau of Investigation 


{ Inve 
f Inve 


Dake 


Sludge Temperatures 


S) 
Airport Design 


itics Bulletin N 2 f the I 
“Airport Design and 


which I Ww 


nt of Commerce, 


tained of 
ghting in connec 
These papers were 
Silver Anniversary Convention of 
lating Engineering Society, held in 
in October, and nelude Airport 
the report of th Sub-Lommittee on 
ghting, by K. W. Mackall, Chairman 
Airways Lighting,” the report of the mee ‘- “ee : ance gee _ 
tee m Airways Lighting by D. ¢ : _ : : I ? 
iirman (19 pp.); Airplane | 
f the Sub-Committee on Airplan 


ghting 
vst, V (Chairman (24 pp.) 
‘ of I t Through Fog ‘ 
enridge, Associate Physicist 
Washington, D. ¢ (Apply 
W. 39! Community Planning 


Engineering Society, 29 


Fire Fighting 
istrated bulletin o hi tle, subtitled 
of the Fireman’s ’ with Sug 
to the Organization a Operation 
reports a study made by the 
for Vocational Education at the 
the International Association of f 
Chapters are headed “Discussion of the 
f Education and Training for Firemen.’ 
sis of the Fireman's Job,” and “Teaching 
nes and Samples of Instructional Materia 
pp., including a_ biblography Well illus 
ed 30 (Apply to the Superintendent o 
iments, Washington, D. C.) 


Fire Appliances 


Regulations of the National Board of Fire 
erwriters for the Installation, Maintenance 
Use of First Aid Fire Appliances, as recom 

led by the National Fire Protection Asso 

n,”’ effective October 15, 1931, have been is 

by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
pocket handbook size, superseding the edition zng tl flere 
1930. Various types of extinguishers and the pla'ning their proper 
per method of handling them are illustrated booklet has been pr 

pF (Apply to the Board, 85 John St., New the Engineering Exten 
k College, Ames, Iowa.) 
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Minnesota State Highway No. 3—Wabasha to Lake City 


Progressive Highway Departments are Helping to Relieve 
Unemployment by Carefully Planning their Road 


Management in road build- 
ing must now solve two big 
problems ... give taxpayers the greatest return 
on their money with most miles of paved roads 
suitable for all traffic conditions... relieve unem- 
ployment most effectively by even distribution of 
work throughout the state. 

Minnesota solved both problems this year by 
constructing low cost roads. The advantage of 
low cost roads is obvious... more miles of smooth 
durable paved roads per dollar invested, per- 
mitting wider division of road funds with more 
even distribution of employment. 


Construction Programs 


Roads and pavements built 
with Standard Asphalt Road 
Oil not only can be constructed at low cost but 
because of their durability and resistance to 
traffic wear, can be maintained at a very small 
expense. Today, when every road building 
dollar needs to be used to the best advan- 
tage, not only in road mileage but also em- 
ployment relief no highway builder can afford 
to overlook the advantage of Stanolind 
Asphalt products. 

All of the states in the middlewest are 
relieving unemployment to the greatest extent. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Ave. 


ASPHALTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Chicago, — 
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Water Purification 


xt Ln States Pub 
S Ex ntal St { Natura 
Polluted W 1 Ww ava 
t fort 1 fr he Pu 
R N \ I Selectic 
\" I | Oxy I De n 
I J. I ( Paul D 
| Ass int ( er | 
Bacte g >. 3 He 
N \I R D 
S Mr rt Mr 
Ap; tt 5 ! 
W om. ©.) 


« of the Nat Pa Brick A 
ast Februa Pit ’ 
| n ustr i p pt Ta) 
ul 1 \ Is p 
en | gy iction b 
g rs nd cor 1 re 
Apply tl \.- i Na na 
W g wD €. 
Standards 
Suppler | 4.S.T.M 
, 7s 
~ i rt] ae 
' rt ballot of 
C (A S iw M 
, » eal nnia 
I ” st 1 
, , ” | 
> } t . 
ry The S ty ) Yeart k 
It net 
$ ) (Apr s 
S Sf ' P 
Budgets 
K { mat i the adminis 
i sma s, which constitute 
e tot number f cities in the 
ie Municipal Administration Ser 
series { practical handbooks 
mportant phases of simal 
Tr} st nun I the 
i t Budgeting for Sr 
4. E. Buck f National Institute 
Adn tra 1 wi s also editor 
lepartment The Taxpayer's D 
AMERICAN CITY Sections in. the 
voted to The Budget Document and 
rt Preparation and Adoption of the 
The Execution of the Budget 21 
(Apply to Municipal Administration 
Se - Broadway New York.) 
Cuts on Paved Streets 
Charges Repa ng Cuts n 
I Streets in Cities of the Third Class in 
pag 1imeographed im 
led i >| tters re ved in 
juest for information sent out by 
S Department of Internal Affairs (Ap 
H Philip H. Dews Si Dep of 
Affair Harrisburg Pa.) 
City Government 
0 1e of Survey ( s ' 
rn ( ( nt ising t 


g ept of government on 
Harold W. Dodds, Lincoln Steffer 
I f Louis Brownlow, Paul R. Leact 
). White. Howa P. Jones and Luthe 
bute t i Ission 3 
\ Sur \ t In 112 | 


Detroit’s Activities 
rowth of a City Goverr nt pam 
Lent D. | pson, Director, Detroit Bureau 
menta Research s An Enumerat on 
t's Municipal Activities It is a re 
4 study made in 1922, since which time 
been a “continued increase in the cost 
government 22 pp (Apply to. the 
51 Warren Ave., W. Detroit, Mich.) 
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RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


ALNUTT was recently 
Mana 


succeed 


I ERNARD S 
appointed City 
Springs. Md.. to 
who had been City Manager 
three vears. Prior to 
Mr. Alnutt had engaged in 
business. 
J. Neil Bass was appointed City Man 
of Knoxville. on October 15 
to succeed George R who had 


Manager 


Excelsior 


Silvers 


the 


ver of 

W. | 
Tor past 
his appointment 


the 


banking 


ager Tenn 


Dempster 


served as City for two vears 
Mr. Bass had served Knoxville as City 
Manager from January 1. 1929, to Ox 
tober 1. 1929 

W. M. Brown recently succeeded R 


M. Berrvhill as City Manager of Tulare 
Calif. Mr. Brown had served as Mayor 
of Tulare 1923 to 1927 and 
Councilman from 1927 to the time of his 


as City Mar 


trom is 
appointment 

C. E. Douglas ty 
Manager of Lawtor Okla Ne wport 
News. Va.. and Dubuque 
pointed City Manager of Glendale, Calif 
September 17 to succeed J 


who 


who has ser 


lowa Wi 


on 


Charleville resigned 


September | 


to become City Manager of Pasadena 
During the past year Mr. Douglas has 
assisted Griffenhager « Associates 
making a survey of the municipal activi 
ties of Long Beach. 

James W. Gladding. who was City 
Manager of Albuquerque. N. Mex., from 


1920 to 1922. was appointed ¢ \I 
ager on October 1. to succeed Rol | 
Cooper. who had served as City Mana 
since November. 1926 

| (, Custatsor Wal ect i} 
pointed City Manager of Ft. Pic Kla 
to succeed D. C. Sample. wl re ‘ 
on October 1. on account of ill health 

Angus MeAllister has been appoint 
City Manager of La Grande. Ore 
succeed A. B. Cherry. wl had bee 
City Manager since January. 193] 

Wayne Ridge was recently appoint 
City Manager of Anoka. Mint Py 
his appointment he had served for 
vears as County Surveyor Ano} 
County and City Er eer of Anok H 
succeeds H. W. Plummer 

Ceorge J Roark. of B mont iz i 
was appointed the first City \Mlanager « 
Pensacola Fla n September Vii 
Roark had I das Cit Manager « 
Beaumont fro April Y?0. t Decer 
ber. 1923 

R. J. Whitne City Manager Re 
Oak. Micl ( January 1 9¢ 
recently ippe ted Cait Manager 
Viamaroneck N \ 0 ceed Art 
Richards. who resigned the posit 
October 15 

CLARENCE E. RIDII 
Secretary, The | ( 
Ma ‘ \ 
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Yonkers, N. Y., Destroys Garbage for 135,000 


in a ‘Pittsburgh-Des Momes” Incinerator 


2 /eS)T the rate of 200 tons every 24 hours- 








Our Incinerator Catalog contains 24 35 . Ss : 
pages of photographs and reliable cost wh iy e\ ery day In the W eek ev ery week In 
data from various cities on garbage { ANY th _ ar m4 — ame a ee a - 
. e year—this modern big incinerator 
collection—and disposal with a “Pitts 4 (or 5 inerato 


“=<=— does its part to keep progressive Yon 
kers clean and healthy. ‘‘Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines” installed this plant in 1929. 


burgh-Des Moines.” Interested muni- 
cipal officials are invited to write for 


their copy today. 


First, an incinerator must be practical—a steady 
destructor—that destroys its grist of refuse day 
after day, without offense to the neighborhood 
without annoying smoke, and without odor. The 
“Pittsburgh-Des Moines” plant is simple to operate 

its “foolproof” features permit the use of unskilled 
labor. All of the garbage is burned as fuel to keep 
operating costs low. New charges of garbage are 
not dumped directly on the fire, but on sloping dry 
ing hearths to be dried out first, and thus promote 
more complete and rapid combustion. 


I ew at li +? ch ws thre mite? | the } 
stoking room for the four 50-ton fur- 
wits. Each umt has a main and tu 

iliary stoking doors and three ash-re 
moval doors at the ton 








Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Seattle 


Wi not remember to mention THe American City ? 





Water Rates and Regulations 


Part VIl—Conclusion 


W ater-Meter Rates 


Hydrant Rentals and Sprinkler Charges 


Regulations Covering Taps and the Installation of Service 


from the October ssue) 


Albert Lea, Minn. —10,169 


er Quarter 


The minimum gross charge per quar- 


is $2.50. 


The hydrant rental charge is $30.00 
year. No charge is made for private 
sprinkler service. 


Brainerd, Minn. —10,221 
Per 1,000 
er Month Gallons 
40,000 Wk 
00,000 
199.000 l 
299 000 l 
309 000 10« 
» 700.000 Sc 


$20.00 per month minimum 
1S« 
$< 


75 cents per month 


Duluth, Minn. —101,463 


eet per Month 


Per Monty, 
SO 
OO 
50 
> OO 


+00 
4 00 
6 OO 
Ss OO 


PRIVATE FIRE PROTECTION SERVICE 
Ready-to-Serve Charge 
{ Connection Per Month 
$2 00 
3.00 
4 00 
5.00 
6.00 
Ss .00 


[he city pays $50 per year for each 
hydrant to the Water and Light Depart- 
ment 

All services must be installed by li- 

ed plumbers at the expense of the 
owner, the size of pipe to be installed 
ing subject to the approval of the De- 
irtment. No service pipe for water 
be smaller than 5-inch nominal 
ameter. One curb cock and box will 
be furnished by the Department for con- 
nection to each house service. Meters 
are furnished and installed by the De- 
partment and remain the property of 
the Department. 


Hibbing, Minn. —15.666 
ons per Mont 

0 O00 

10 000 

100.000 


Hydrant rentals are charged on the 
basis of $6.17 per hydrant and _ billed 
monthly for hydrants within the village 
limits. Those outside the village limits 
are billed at $3.17 per month. 

The Water, Light, Gas & Heat De 
partment charges $20.00 each for the 
installation of water taps. This charge 
covers material and labor for tapping the 
excavation being done by the owner. A 
charge of $5.00 is made for each meter 
installed where the consumer the 
house. No charge is made in the case of 
property owners. 


rents 


Minneapolis, Minn. —164,356 


The regular charge for water in Min 
neapolis is 714% cents per 100 cubic feet, 
while to municipal departments the 
charge is 4 cents per 100 cubic feet. 

The city does not make any hydrant 
rentals or sprinkler charges, other than 
an inspection charge of $5.00 per year. 

All taps are made by the city, all ser- 
vice pipe to the meter being either lead 
The following charges are 
made to consumers: 


or copper. 


St. Paul, Minn. —271,606 


Cubic Feet per Mont 
10,000 
10,000 
$50,000 
500 000 


First 
Next 


Over 
Size of Meter 


0 


20 
27 00 
60 00 
120 00 
240 OO 
$120 OO 
600 OO 


Service charges for 5 -inch, %4-inch 
and l-inch meters are billed quarterly, 
while those for larger sizes are payable 
monthly. 

The Water Department receives from 


the city $14.00 per year per hydrant 
(utomati installed 

by the Department at the owner's ex 

and 


fire services are 


pense carry the following charges: 


Water installed by 
Department from the main to the pr 
erty line and are paid for by the « 
sumer in the 
schedule: 


services are 


accordance with follow 


10 O00 


An additional charge is made where 
part or all of the excavation is in rock. 
Second pipes are installed in the 
ditch at a lower rate than that 
Services larger than 11% inches 
stalled at actual cost 

the property and the 
huilding, services are installed only by 
master plumbers, licensed by the De 
partment. Work done by the Depart 
ment is guaranteed for a 30-year period, 
after repairs are paid for by the 
owner. 


one 
above 
are in 


Between line 


whi h 


Virginia, Minn. —11,963 
14) (MM) 


0.001 


r 20.000 


\ discount of 10 is allowed 


on all bills paid 


per ¢ ent 


promptly. 


For 160 hydrants, the city pays $12,- 
600 per year. No sprinkler or private 
fire service charges are made. 

For making taps for domestic service 
installations, the charge is $1.00 each, 
the consumer making his own connec- 
tions. For larger sleeve taps, the actual 
time and material charges are made. 
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.. put it to work and watch 


osts tumble! 


IGHT from the start, Cletrac Crawler Tractors 

can show you substantial savings on your 
operating costs. Whether it’s a dirtemoving job 
with fresno, bull-dozer or elevating grader—a 
maintenance job on a highway—or handling huge 
plows for snow removal—there’s a Cletrac Crawler 
to do the work at quicker speed and lower cost. 


Cletracs’ ability to travel fast, haul tremendous 
loads and go anywhere, makes them supreme for 
every type of heavy-duty tractor work. They can 
maneuver in tight places where others can hardly 
operate. They control easily and can turn in prac- 
tically their own length. Sure-grip traction fits 
them for tough grades and bad going. Continuous 
gravity oiling eliminates the daily job with grease 
gun and oil can. 


For heavy road work and wherever giant power 
is needed, the big Cletrac “80-60” is the ideal 


- Se we 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 





tractor. For smaller requirements the Cletrac 
line provides four other units from 15 h. p. up. 
Let the Cletrac distributor near you show how 
these famous tractors are cutting costs and speed- 
ing up work for thousands of other tractor users. 
Let him demonstrate how, with Cletrac, your 
work too can be done faster and better — and at 
a big saving. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19326 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 











Winona, Minn. —20,850 


Rills are subject to a 10 per cent dis- 

’ for prompt payment. 

Meter rentals are collected on all me- 
ters 3 inches and larger for a period of 
10 years of active service after the date 
of installation of the meter, according 


to the following schedule: 


Per Month 
$1.35 
2 00 
£ OO 
6.50 
Ss UD 


Where meters are installed to supply 
a sprinkler system, for extra fire protec- 
tion or for any other purpose where a 

cular supply of water is not used, con- 
sumers have the privilege of purchasing 
meters for such use from the Board of 
Mur cipal Works. 

No tap may be put into any main ex- 
ept under the immediate direction of 
the Secretary of the Board, and no tap 
may be used in excess of 54-inch inside 
diameter, except by special permission, 
and on condition that an approved sleeve 
and valve are installed. The corporation 
cock and lead pipe, sleeves and valves to 
be used in connecting service pipes with 
the main will be furnished by the Board 
it a reasonable price. 


Havre, Mont. —6,372 


Per 1,000 
lons per Month Gallons 
10,000 30 
» 20,000 254 

» 50,000 20 
50,000 to 200,000 ; 16 
200,000 to 600,000. . , 14c 
600,000 to 5,000,000 12 


First 
10.000 t 


20, 0K 


MIntmuM METER CHARGES 

f Meter Per Month 
$1.25 
1 50 
2.00 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 
2.00 


Hydrant rentals are $40 each per year. 
he rates for private fire services are as 


VS: 


Per Month 
$1.00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
5 00 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


for 


Taps for are made by the 
Water Department. The consumer in 


stalls and maintains the services from the 


services 


main to the house, which are required 
to be of either copper or lead, the mini 


mum size of tap being 14-inch. 


Billings, Mont. 


16.380 


Feet per M 
1,000 
1,000 
48,000 
0,000 
100,000 
Over 200.000 


Bills are subject to 10 per cent dis- 
count if paid during the first ten days of 
the month. 
per month. 
cept fre 


The minimum charge is $1 
All services are metered, ex- 


services, 


rhe rates for fire services are: 


Size of Connection 


Fire hydrants are billed at $30 each 
per year. 

Service pipes are installed by the 
Water Department but are charged to 
the property owner. Either lead or cop 
used for the smaller 
services, cast iron pipe being used for 
those 2 inches or larger. 


per service pipe is 


\ special summer street-service sched 
ule was put into effect in 1931, giving a 
25 per cent discount on water rates from 
May 15 to September 15. Application 
for this rate must be made by the con 
sumer on or before May 15 of each year. 
Should the application be made after 
this date, the rule applies only to that 
portion of the season remaining after the 
15th of the month following the date of 
application. The applicants are required 
to improve and maintain a lawn on the 
parking strip or boulevard in front of 
their property. The rate is made for the 
purpose of encouraging the production 
and growth of lawns, trees and gardens. 
Should it be evident that there is an at- 
tempt on the part of any consumer to 
defraud or misconstrue the intent of the 
reduced rate, it sufficient 
cause to deprive the consumer of the 
benefit of the rate. This discount is in 
lieu of the regular prompt payment dis- 
count and is not allowed to any 
sumer who is in arrears with the Water 
Department, or on any account not paid 
on or before the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing the date of the bill. The dis- 
count is not allowed on minimum bills 
or on any discount for services located 
outside of the city limits of Billings. 


is considered 


con- 


Belleville, N. J. 


26.974 


A minimum semi-annual charge of 
$4.25 is made by the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing for the first 2,000 cubic feet. All in 
excess of this amount is charged at the 
rate of $1.85 per 1,000 feet. A sliding 


rate is available to large con- 


discount 
sumers. 
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len dollars per year per hydrant is 
paid by the Fire Department to the Water 
Department for hydrant rental. All 
other hydrant service is metered and the 
majority of me- 
tered. 


systems are 


sprinkler 


laps are installed from the main to 
the curb line at the following rates: 


e ot 


Larger installed at 
plus 10 per cent. Service 
to the 


services are cost 
from the curb 
house is installed by a plumber 
and inspected by the municipal plumbing 
inspector, Belleville are 97 


per 


Services in 


cent metered 


East Orange, N. J. 


68,020 


The city of East Orange makes a mini- 
mum charge of $1.70 per quarter, allow- 
ing 50,000 cubic feet. For all over 50.- 
000 cubic feet per quarter, the charge is 
$1.50 per 1.000 cubic feet. 
on day 


Bills are due 


of presentation and become ar- 
30 days after 


rears issue, 


connection tee tor the 


rhe 


water! 


use 
ind the charge for putting 


vice pipes are as follows: 


$35 00 
> OO 
60 00 
70 OO 
100 OO 


For making connections in permanent 
paved streets, $35 will be added to the 
tapping fee. Special rates will be quoted 
for services over 3 inches or when ground 


is frozen. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Water rates charged by the municipal 
water works of Haverhill, Mass., 
follows: 


are as 


HOU to 
1,000 t 


The meter rental charge is 10 per cent 
of the cost of the meter. The minimum 
charge of $10 per year entitles the con 
sume! use 6,250 cubic feet of 
Meters are furnished by the 
\ disc ount ot 


water. 
city and are 


set free of charge. co per 
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Low-Cost Dump Equipment 
Built for Ruqqged Service 









Pa it, 





—F 





ia. . 








rik new SPEED WAGON excels in road build- 
l ing service because of greater piston displace- 
ments, larger bearing surfaces and full force 
feed lubrication in the four and six cylinder 
engines; because of a husky transmission, a 
deep-channeled frame, long, wide springs, full 
floating rear axle and perfectly equalized hy- 
draulic brakes. Moreover, the new gravel dump 
bodies and equipment have been thoroughly 
engineered to the Reo SPEED WAGON chassis. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY - LANSING - TORONTO 


Reo Trucks and Speed Wagons range from \'2-! 
to 4 tons. Prices $625 to $2800, chassis f. 0. b. Lansi 


SPEED WAGON 


$ Four-cy! r$ 
Six-cylir r § 

Chassis |. 0. © 

Lansing, Muhige 

Dual Wheels $22 


Do you mention Taz AMerican City? Please do. 
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Jf Ton 
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allowed on all water bills paid ized iron pipe may be used on streets not Property owners may purchase water 

5 days of the date of the bill, paved. meters at any time. For meters supplied 
eing no discount on the meter by the Water Department, and set up at 

Keene, N. H — 12.7 its expense, there will be charged an 
irge is made for hydrant rentals, me a annual rental as follows: 
private. The owner pays the of , ig 

st of the installation. 
Water Department makes all taps 

water mains, the owner of the Next — 

paying for the installation of “9.000 
vice pipe from the main to the . 
f the cellar, including the cost of ver 45.500 
e. fixtures and labor costs. The 
ae: nt charges the actual cost of No hydrant rentals with charged and All wate! mains and service pipes, 
gates and stop cocks will be supplied and 
laid by the city under the direction of the 
Kalispell, Mont. 6,094 The Water Department will make all Superintendent of Water Works All 


connections and furnish and lay all pipe cervice pipes will be laid from the street 
to the inside of the cellar wall, for the 


main through the cellar wall, and the 

Per 1,000 following charges: expense for the line from the curb line, 

ae 7 Fa - together with the cost of a suitable stop 

yo a ; rom street lin ellar, 40 cents per foot and waste inside the building, must be 


10,000 30 Yea ene Sey AS WEMe COLE paid by the owner 
OO 000 2K . ree ite le 

200 000 20 
100,000 1 5« 
00 000 10« 


l { , 
00000 racy ee es ae aa ee a ee The Water Rates and Regula- 


there is no charge for private fire service 


ition and service. 
| wr sprinklers. 


Month 
> 000 $1 00 minimum 





No revenue is received from hydrant ~ i ee ee tions articles published — each 


uss ; wane sna month since May, 1931, give 
[he city will make all taps and furnish 
; : water-rate schedules in a large 

corporation cocks, at the following 


ponents number of places. The rate sched 


i: t ules cover domestic and indus- 
® OO ; ; 
gp 95 , trial meter rates, hydrant rentals, 
~ 400) 
7.50 1, WU : " = 
: O00) , X and charges for private sprinkler 
5 00 5,000 t« 
10,000 to 1999 7 systems attached to city mains, 
. . 20 000 " 
\ll service pipe must be laid at least 0,000 
t feet below the surface of the ground, 


ind extra-strong lead pipe must be used The minimum charge of 35.000 gallons 


on paved streets. Either lead or galvan- or less per year is $7. 


or mort m and the regulations governing the 


installation of new services. 





Trolley Busses. Exclusively, for Publie T ‘ansportation 


Svstem in Kenosha 


TRANSPORTATION © system con- 
sisting entirely of trolley busses will 
go into operation in Kenosha, Wis., be- 
fore the end of 1931. This system, in a 
city of nearly 50,000 population, is be- 
lieved to be the first in the country in 
which all street cars and gasoline busses 
ire replaced by trolley Lidia 


[wenty-two 42-passenger _ trolley 
busses, each equipped with two General 
35-horsepower automotive-type 
are being built for the Wiscon 
Gas and Electric Co., twelve by the 
General Motors Truck Corporation and a 
ten by the St. Louis Car Co. Each bus 
be equipped with G.E. series con- 
control with selective rates of ac- 
ration and deceleration. 
ns for the elevation of the Chicago 
Northwestern Railroad tracks 
gh Kenosha necessitated compre- ONE OF THE NEW 42-PASSENGER BUSSES 
alterations of the existing sys- 
street-car tracks. An exhaustive throughout the system. showed the newer ley tracks and of the. inflexible boarding 
of the cost of continuing street- form of electric transportation to be zones in the congested areas of other 
ervice with its attendant large in- most advantageous. cities constitutes trafic delays and dan- 
ent in track changes, and the ex- The economic status of the present trol- gers. For these reasons and others, the 
n of gasoline bus service, compared ley transportation systems in some sec- Kenosha experiment is of more than 
the substitution of trolley busses tions is uncertain. The presence of trol- local interest. 


} 
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WHY Your Next 
Bulldozer Should Be 


A TRACKSON 





IRST of all, because it is sensibly designed for such work. 
The motor unit, instead of protruding ahead of the crawlers, 
is placed well back to equalize the weight of the bulldozer. 

This corrects the usual tendency to tipping, and increases traction. 

The hoisting assembly furnished also fits the Trackson Low 

Shovel. Thus either attachment is readily interchangeable, giving 

you essentially two dirt-moving units for litthe more than the price 

of one. The crawlers are of extremely simple design, with wide 
clearances for easy lubrication and adjustment. The track shoes 
and drive sprockets are readily reversible for extra wear. All 
these features mean longer service and lower upkeep on any bull- 


dozing operation. Write for full details. TRACKSON COMPANY, 


1322 So. First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRACKSO 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


Do you mention Tue Amenitcan City? Please do 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


eS A LE AT AT TE EIT ITE ESE AA ENTE Aa Ae 


New Chlorine Comparators 


new comparators, known as the 
Slide Chlorimeter, the Taylor 

ng pool set, and the combination 
ng pool set for control of chlorine 
nH in water, sewage, and swimming 
have been announced by W. A. 

r & Co.. 872 Linden Avenue, Balti- 
Md. All of this equipment is 








—oe 


THE ENSLOW CHLORIMETER 


molded from Bakelite and works on the 
slide principle, thus combining durabil- 
ity, precision, convenience and simplicity. 

All of these sets are similar in con- 
struction and in method of operation. 
Each consists of two principal parts, the 
slide and the base, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The slide is a Bakelite case 10 x 
2.75 x 6.25 inches. It contains nine color 
standards representing different amounts 
of chlorine or pH values, and eight 
ampoules of distilled water, the ampoules 
of water alternating with the color stand- 
ards. The lower part of the base con- 
tains a slot in which the slide may be 
moved back and forth, two holes contain- 
ing vials of orthotolidine or phenol red 
solution, or both, and three holes con- 
taining molded Pyrex cells 89 x 25 x 11 
mm. The upper half of the base serves 
as a cover for the vials and cells when 
the set is not in use, and is fastened to 
the lower part by spring 


catches 


means of 


rhe Enslow Slide 
1ins nine chlorine standards _repre- 
nting 0.0, 0.1, 0.15, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.6, 
and 1.0 p.p.m. of chlorine. A de- 
mination consists of three simple oper- 
ons: (1) the three cells are filled to 
mark representing 11.5 cc. with the 
ple to be tested, and placed in the 
holes in the base; (2) to the cen- 
cell 0.5-cc. of orthotolidine solution 
idded. and the contents thoroughly 
i; (3) the slide containing the chlo- 
standards is placed in position on 
ise and is moved back and forth in 
of the test samples until a color 
is obtained. The chlorine content 
n read directly from the values on 
ront of the slide. 
Taylor swimming pool set is simi- 
all respects to the Enslow Slide 


Chlorimeter con- 


Chlorimeter except that the slide is di 
vided into two sections. The left section 
contains five phenol red standards repre 
senting pH values 6.8, 7.2, 7.6, 8.0, and 
8.4, and the right section four chlorine 
standards representing 0.0, 0.2, 0.5, and 
0.8 p.p.m for chlorine determination 
The base contains vial each of 
orthotolidine and phenol red solution. 
The combination 


consists of 


one 
swimming pool set 
one complete Enslow Slide 
Chlorimeter and an additional slide con- 
taining nine phenol red color standards 
representing pH 62, (9, tz 
7.4, 7.6, 7.8, 8.0, and 8.4. This set 
allows more precise control of both chlo- 
rine and pH than is obtained with the 
single slide set. 

Each of these sets is supplied in a 
polished wooden case 11 x 3.75 x 4.75 
inches, with a handle for carrying. The 
case serves not only to keep the equip 
ment together in portable form but also 
to protect the from dust and dirt 
when not in use. 


values of 
29 
oO 


sets 


A Vibrating Screen 
for Bucket Loaders 

\ new three-product vibrating screen 
for use with Model 62 heavy-duty self- 
feeding bucket loaders has just been in- 
troduced by the Barber-Greene Company, 
Aurora, Ill. The screen is designed for 
operation in gravel pits, on road jobs or 
in any place where bulk material must 
be classified by size. It will take gravel 
direct from the bank, in a pit, and load 
it out as oversize gravel and sand. When 
such fine classification is not desired, the 
screen may be converted into a two prod- 
uct unit by removing one screen cloth. 

The new screen is up of 
screen cloths vibrated at 1.200 
by an alloy-steel eccentric shaft driven 


made two 


V p m 


by a power take 
off direct from the 
n,ain transmission 
of the loader. A 
belt that can be 
easily removed 
and rethreaded 
transmits the pow- 
er to the screen. 
This belt is pro 
vided with an au- 
tomatic take-up to 
compensate for 
stretch or contrac- 
tion. The entire 
screen frame is vi- 
brated in the cen 
ter and cushioned 
on each end, 
and is counterbal- 
that no 
car- 
the 


anced sO 
vibration is 
ried back to 
loader frame. 

Material d i s- 
charged from the 
buckets of the 


THE MODEI 


WITH 


loader falls large screen 
cloth which removes oversize, carrying it 
off over a steel chute. Shaken through 
the first screen, the material drops on a 
finer mesh below. Material of very finest 
size falls through this cloth onto a rubber 
belt carries it and 
discharges it at a point 9 feet from the 
the The material 
remaining on the second screen passes off 
over a directly in back of the 
loader, and in this two trucks may 
be loaded at the same time. The screen 
cloths are furnished in sizes to fit the 
individual for sand and 


first on a 


conveyor which out 


center of machine. 
chute 
way 


users’ needs 
gravel sizes. 

The Barber-Greene 
the appointment of F. D. Hooper as Gen 
eral Manager. Mr. Hooper 
formerly Sales Manager of the Lidge 
wood Manufacturing Co., of Elizabeth, 
N. J. He is a Cornell graduate and was 
employed by the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
now Bethlehem Steel, i the Boston 


and 
and Maine Railroad, before starting his 
24 years of 


Co. has announced 


Sales was 


continuous service with 


| idger wood. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Announces Changes 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ll., 
has announced the appointment of G. 
M. Walker as Advertising Manager. 
Walter H. Gardner, formerly Advertising 
Manager, been made Manager of 
the Specialty Sales Division. This newly 


has 


formed division is created primarily to 
market Caterpillar engines and sub-as 
other manufacturers. The 
full line of Caterpillar engines, both gas 
and eventually be adapted 
for manutacturers 


semblies to 
diesel. Ww ill 
the 
generally. 


use of equipment 


BARBER-GREENEI 
VIBRATING 


BUCKET 
SCREEN 


LOADI 

















(Above) North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Right) Same paving partially completed 


Paving next to tracks must be protected from track 
vibration. The more permanent the paving, the greater 
the need. The combination of modern, heavy rails and 
large cars means that the track transmits terrific 
shocks which attack even the most resistant pave- 
ment. The damage is progressive because vibration 


play increases as vibration limits grow larger. 


RAIL FILLER 
INSURES TRACK PAVING 


THE AMERI( 











Carey Elastite Rail Filler placed in the web of the 
rail, absorbs vibration which would otherwise cause 
speedy damage. The material is a tough asphalt com- 
pound which offers maximum resistance to shock, 
temperature changes and moisture. Premoulded to fit 
any rail section, it is quickly installed and repays its 


cost in a short time by reducing paving repairs. 


Prices and complete engineering data will be mailed on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY ™ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 





PRODUCTS 





Why not remember to 


mention 


Tue American City ? 
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release prevents lift Davenport. lowa. is 

ing beyond the limit of combining the desirabl 

safety. The entire unit initial cost. dependability 
including the clutch operating economy Phe 

brake and gear, is con nished complete with power pli 
tained in the transmis roll juipment may be obtaines 


orm cu from. the nick-Deering Model 20 tractor This 


stock © n pinion i! makes the roller especially 


sion housing Phe rately and readily attached to a 


shaft and drives the mical for those who require a roller at 


worm gear This in ntermittent periods, yet whose needs are 
turn revolves on two not so constant as to jJustily investment 
ball bearings set on in a single purpose machine It is well 
the cross-shaft Al] idapted for road and street work, parks, 


| 


7 cemeteries. golf courses and p! ivgrounds 


parts are enclosed and 
THE SNOW KING ROTARY PLOW IN ACTION lubricated. The roller has a wheelbase of 9 feet 4 
inches Without wheel weights it weighs 


Rotary Snow-Plow for A Powerful and Economical 34 tons, with small weights 414 tons, 


. 7 H : an th large weights tons. It has 
Four-Wheel-Drive Trucks One-Man Patrol Grader 8 -_ : 4. es 2 : ; tes ‘ 
iree speeds orware ane one everse 


With enlargement of the snow-re- The Model 20 Duplex motor grader, and an improved side cranking device 
moval program and the necessity for made by the Duplex Manufacturing Co., is provided for safe and easy starting. 
fully cleared roads to accommodate the 21st and:Locusts Streets, East Omaha, The front roller is 2 feet 4 inches in 
evel increasing stream of winter traffic, Nebr., is a powerful and economical one. diameter by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 
a type of snow-removal equipment is man motor patrol in which every part the rear wheels 3 feet 6 inches. 
needed that combines capacity with 
speed. Models of the Snow King rotary Autocar Re- 
plow, made by the Rotary Snow Plow 
Co., 1611 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are designed to meet these re- 


ceives Truck 
Order from 
juirements. Navy 

Attaching the Snow King to a fast- 
moving truck having four-wheel-drive 
provides a unit that can reach the most 
distant drift in a short space of time, that it has been 
making it possible to remove the snow awarded an order 
before it becomes frozen and _ solidly , — for twenty - one 
packed, with an additional saving of ———— eee 3. sna Aa heavy-duty chassis 
time, as fresh snow is more readily han- , i ; by the United 
dled. ee Bi | States Navy De- 
: ‘ . a partment, for de- 
livery to promi- 


Autocar Com- 
pany, Ardmore, 
Pa., announces 


The truck motor alone is used while 
carrying the plow or for work in light al at 
snow. As the snow becomes deeper and ; 
the load too great for the single motor, 
the second power unit is engaged, leav- 
ing the truck motor free to operate the 
rotors. The use of the truck motor to 
propel the rotors permits of direct con- 
nection to the crankshaft and avoids 


nent naval = sta- 


4 DUPLEX GRADER EQUIPPED WITH tions throughout 
McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR the country. 


has been carefully tested to insure ample Mosteller Died While Attending 
strength and wearing qualities. Convention 

The outfit may be purchased complete, i Docs 
transmitting power through long shafts ° the grader may be bought separately & ; a _mapery t com oy cm — 
with right-angle turns. The second fr mounting on a McCormick-Deering and F camer ~ ag Burli rao 1 
power unit, which is installed on the ‘'tactor. It has a wheelbase of 16 feet @"@ *ounery Co., of Burlington, N. J., 
rear of the truck chassis, is also directly 44 an over-all length of 19 feet. Its passed away suddenly at the Hotel 
connected to the transmission. and may Weight with the tractor is 11,300 pounds, ~*~ 
be readily removed at the end of the 22d without the tractor 4,100 pounds. 0th annual convention of the New Eng 
winter, or used as a stationary power Blades of 10, 12 or 14 feet may be used, land Water Works Association. Mr. 
plant to operate hoists, draglines, ete. the blade having a side shift of 12 inches Mosteller joined the U.S. Pipe and Foun- 
Control of both the truck and the second ©2ch way, and a clearance when lifted of dry Co. in 1918, after having been in the 
power unit is handled by one operator. 12 inches. The frame is made of steel employ of several other pipe companies 
A separate set of levers and controls is channels, and the solid cast wheels are’ for short periods. 
located in the cab. The second power equipped with rub- 
unit provides a gear reduction at all ber tires. The front 
speeds one-third that of the truck, thus Wheels are 32 x 95 
giving a double range of speeds from inches, and the rear 
low to high. wheels 40 x 10 inches. 
Non-skid chains, ex- 
tension rims and 
flanges may be haa 
as optional equip 


Statler in Boston while attending the 


Che revolving chutes of the Snow-King 
tary plow permit snow to be thrown in 
iny direction and always with the wind. 
ihe snow stream can be controlled to 
permit throwing to a distance or close 
by, and high enough to allow traffic to r 

under when throwing snow across A Tractor- 
highway. The condition of the snow Powered Roller 


ment. 


no effect upon the operation, and The Davenport 
is no clogging of chutes. Winchell roller, made 
power-operated hoist located in the by the Davenport Lo- 
is used for raising the plow quickly comotive & Manufa« 
lowering it gently. An automatic turing Corporation. THE DAVENPORT-WINCHELL ROLLER 











Convert your trucks into efficient 
snow removal units, by oe 


'Oellebman 


HI-SPEED SNOW PLOWS 


The G . r'TELMAN Hi-Speed Snow Plow is already 
well wn to cities, towns and villages , park and 
cemetery departments, etc. Now this special Light- 
Weight model is available, for use on a 114-ton truck. 













It has two outstanding features: ample strength, and 
the correctly curved GETTELMAN blade, which 
rolls the snow up and out, and enables the truck to 


proceed at a normal rate of speed. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES TO FIT 
ANY MAKE OF TRUCK 


8 ft. plow for 1'.-ton trucks ag 


9 ft. plow for 2 ton a 
truck 


10 ft plow 
¢ tor 





. ? 


FRED GETTELMAN COMPANY, 4400 State Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD Tho Seeae Badal 


THE RIGHT ROLLER FOR THE of New York 
RIGHT JOB Homelike in service, 


appointments and lo- 














cation... away from 
noise and congestion, 


yet but a few minutes 





from Times Square.... 






garage facilities for 










The Buffalo-Springfield Roller 
line covers an exceptionally wide range 


of models and sizes. Whether for the heavy 


tourists. 


Home folks will like 


compaction demanded in the construction and main- 








enance of municipal streets, or for light 








compression work in public parks, 




















on tennis courts, etc., there is a 


this hotel 
Buffalo - Springfield model 


| = HOTEL ==! 
to do it to the best THE 
ae Tea | BRETTON HAL L 


from 2% “to 17 ROLLER CO. BROADWAY at 86th STREET| 


eee §§=— SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.,U.S.A. | NEW a 
optional | 


Dx t mention Tae AMerRtIcan City Please do. 






































THE 


4 CROSS-SECTION OF THE 
LOADOMETER 


A New Type of Portable Scale 
for Weighing Trucks 

improved design of the Drive-On 

lometer for measuring the loaded 

t of all trucks, trailers, busses and 
tra has been announced by The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 
[his piece of equipment is used prin- 
cipally in the enforcement of existing 
weight laws governing the use of motor 
vehicles on highways and streets. Known 
as the Turtle-Back Drive-On Loadometer, 
it is reported to be more accurate than 
The turtle-back type 
of platform completely covers all the 
mechanism, preventing dust, moisture, 
water, tar, mud or other foreign matter 
from reaching the operating parts, thus 
assuring accuracy. 

Two cams support the platform and 
hold it above the mechanism until the 
wheel comes to rest on the platform. 
This method of controlling the wheel load 
insures accuracy by preventing trans- 
mission of wheel impact or thrust to the 
recording mechanism. Further, the in- 
clined ramps of the new type Loadom- 
eter are an integral part of the weigh- 
ing platform, thereby making it possible 
to accommodate the large balloon tires 
now being used on many motor vehicles. 
The platform, which measures 11 x 205% 
inches, will easily accommodate the larg- 
balloon tire, which 13.50 x 24 
inches, as well as any size of solid tire. 

The Loadometer is made of a _ heat- 
treated aluminum alloy, giving maximum 
strength with minimum weight. The 
complete outfit consists of two Turtle- 
Back Drive-On Loadometers packed in a 
handy carrying case. They are furnished 
in load capacities of 7,000, 15,000, and 
20,000 pounds, 3,500 and 7,000 kilograms 
and 7 long tons. 


A New Light Drill- 


Sharpening Machine 


any previous type. 


est is 


Heretofore many contractors, quarry- 
men and public works departments have 
been forced to depend on hand-black- 
smithing for sharpening rock-drill and 
hammer-drill steel, because the small 
amount of work required would not war- 
rant the purchase of a heavy-duty drill- 
sharpening machine. The Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., 814 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Ill.. has announced a class-E sharpener 
lesigned to bring the advantages of 
ianical sharpeners to the group men- 
tioned above. The new sharpener makes 

s or rose 6-point bits to 244 maximum 
on 7 or l-inch steel. It 


n } 
e 


“g-inch 
es collar shanks, and dies are avail- 
tor any steel section. In addition, 

forms and sharpens concrete-breaker 
or chisel bits on steel as large as 
inch hexagon. 

‘his new sharpener weighs only 350 
ids and occupies a floor area only 18 


AMERICAN 


TURTLI 


CITY NOVEMBER, 


for 


The 


feet 


inches square. 
machine stands 4 
wver-all height. and 
satisfactorily 
other 
tion than that provided 
bolting it to the 
floor or to light tim 
bers Che portability 
of this sharpener, which has been named 
“Little Smithy.” makes it possible to 
carry it rock-drilling tools and a 
portable air compressor, and it can be 
portage 


in « 
operates 
founda 


with no 


BACK by 


with 


readily disassembled for animal 
in rough country. 

The sharpener employs the all-hammer 
principle, its upsetting and vertical ham- 
mers being operated by compressed air. 
The steel is held in the clamp for up- 
setting by a foot lever and toggle, which 
permit rapid action and provide a secure 
and positive grip on the steel. It is re- 
ported that this sharpener is economical 
in the use of air, be- 
ing operated from a 
portable 
without pulling down 
the pressure at other 


compressor 


tools. 


Machine-built 
“Metal 


Shoulders” 
With the adoption 


of a new highway- 
shoulder specification 
in Indiana, requiring 
what are called “met- 
al shoulders,” a devel- 
opment to take care 
of the requirements 
of this specification 
has been made in the 
Insley shoulder fin 
isher manufactured 
by the National Equipment Corporation, 
Insley Division, Indianapolis, Ind. This 
type of shoulder requires the excava- 
tion of a trench along the edge of the 
pavement, 6 inches deep, 6 inches wide 
at the bottom and 18 inches wide at the 
top. The trench is filled with crushed 
This provides a shoulder 


THE IMPRO 
SHOWING 
THE SLAB, 


stone or gravel. 


LITTLE SMITHY 


MACHINE 


HE 


NEW SULLIVAN 


SHARPENING 
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a material that 
the 


to the slab, of such 
safely run off 


close 
a motor-car can edge 
of the without 
forced out of control 
lo meet this requirement 
shoulder finisher is puilt with extra 
blade attached to the inner end of the 
main blade When the main blade is set 
at the proper angle, this extra blade 
scoops trench of exactly the re 
dimensions, a job which would 
to be done hand 
itures of the Insley shoulder 
a slope blade which can 


slab becoming mired ot 


the Insley 
an 


out a 
quired 
otherwise have by 

Other fe 
finisher include 
be racked in or out and changed to any 
angle or back slope Another feature is 
the guide bar which runs along the edge 
of the concrete slab and takes the side 
draft imposed on the machine by a heavy 
blade full dirt; it also automatically 
fixes the dimensions from the edge of 
the slab to the edge of the shoulder 

A leveling furnished 


ot 


device is on the 


MACHINE 
CLOSHI ro 
AT THI 


SHOULDER 
PRENCH 
BLADI 


INSLEY 

“METAI 

THE SLOPE 
RIGHT 


VED 
rHE 
AND 


main blade, which, once properly set, 
gives the correct of the outer 
edge of the shoulder in relation to the 
slab without the necessity of grade stakes 


this by the 


elevation 


being furnished for purpose 


project engineer. 


Hanline Appoints Twelfth 
Foreign Agency 
Hanline 


lacturers 


Bros., Baltiraore, Md., manu 
ol Zonemark trath« 
which dries in six and 
may be applied by brush or by machine, 
have announced the appointment of their 
twelfth Primi 
has for 
Italy and the colonies. 
taken after the exhibition 
sper ial zone paint at the 
Traffic Exposition at Milan 


paint, 


minutes which 


foreign agency. Giacomo 


been representative 
This action 


ol Hanline 


International 


appointed 


was 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Appointments 


The Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
the appointment of 
its District Manager at 
succeeding Jonathan A. Noyes, 
been promoted to Manager of 


814 Wrig- 
has an- 
Leon a 
Duluth 
who has 
the com- 
dis 


general 


le y 
nounced 


Cone 


as 


machinery sales ision, 


the 


pany s coal 


with headquarters at sales 


ofhees in Chic ago. 
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Suitable Servicised Expansion Joints 
for every condition 


HOT — COLD — WET — DRY 





<< || Quality built— 
for heavy service 


Thousands of Connery Kettles in use throughout the | 
world have proved by long and satisfactory service 
that they are substantially and efficiently built. 





Highway departments have found them to be not 
only excellent equipment, but an actual investment— 
for their long lives of trouble-free performance in- 
sure an absolute minimum of operating and main 
tenance cost. 





sted: Type ‘‘B 


} 
4 
par 


{ our Reinforced Expan 


; . Connery Kettles are available in all sizes and types 
n Joint ped f require ent ié 4 1 


to meet your requirements. WRITE TODAY for 
the Connery “BLUE BOOK” illustrating our com- 
plete line. 


CONNERY & CO., Inc. 


4000 N. Second Street 
PHILADELHIA, PA. 


Write for copy of Catalog No. 11 
Telephone: Grove Hill 0423 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


6051 W. 65th Street Chicago, Ill. REINFORCED 




















HONHORST TAR HEATERS - ran N 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 

“Built for service” | TWO IN A DOUBLE BED- 

DED ROOM at the USUAL 

SINGLE RATE! . . $3.00 to 
$5.00 Daily 





ALL STYLES 
Portable and Stationary 


25 to 200 gallons 

: : 600 Bright, sunlit rooms ... each with bath, 
See our page in Street Construction Section, \| electric fan, and ice water. Adjacent to 
Municipal Index, for the Kettle you need. i} every activity. 








Write for Pamphlet No. 15 on 


he New Oil Burning Heater - ’ 
ve HOTEL PICCADILLY 
THE JOS. HONHORST CO. 


1016 W. OTH ST. CINCINNATI, O 











New York 








| 45th ST. WEST OF BROADWAY 














* - © 
Lay Split Hickory Fibre 
for street cleaning brooms is made by special- -built machinery which insures 


higher grade product. A trial will convince you. Write us for prices. 


THE LAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DALLAS J. G. Carrier, Manager NORTH CAROLINA 














SWEET'S STEEL POSTS 


‘ey Miah: 
Rolled from the highest grade Carbon steel Sh My a 
--- easy to drive --- self contained --- w?th YY 





pleasing appearance and high safety factor. 


Write for Descriptive Cataiog 


SWEETS; STEEL COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT. PA 














During November we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 
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Removing Snow from Roads 
at Cruising Speed 

Highway snow-fighting frequently pre- 
dificult problems owing to the deep 
ilations of snow at frequent inter- 
spite of the best-known methods 
snowdrift In order to 
illy meet these conditions, it is nec- 
to large, powerful 
rs that have the traction and powell 


control. suc- 


have snow 
snowdrifts 
may be encountered, and at the same 
e the unit must be capable of making 
speed in plowing from drift to drift. 
Snow-Fighters, made by the 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., Queens 
s7th St.. Long Island City, N.Y.., 
all four 
s made possible because of the pat 
lock differential. The 
road without stalling or 
The 130-hp.. 6-cylinder- 
the 10 to | 
provides great power for practically 
condition. 
of made 
by the balanced construction of 
t and the unique Walter suspended 
From 3 to 
d at 20 miles per hour, and lighter 
he 


miles 


through the deepest 


ilter 


positive drive on wheels 
automat 
holds the 
pping 
tor with range transmis 


now 


tive control direction is 


ple 
1 feet of snow can be 
can removed at speeds as high 
per hour. The front plows, 
en pour the deep snow off the road, 
banks. The 

wings cut down high snow banks and 
give a wide clearing. 


turn over high snow 
The pressure cen 
ter-s¢ raper blade cleans all pac key snow 
down to the road surface. 


An Outfit for Painting 
lraffie Stripes on Highways 


which is 
trafh 
streets has 


\ highway 
ised tor 


outht 
spray-painting a 
pe on highways and city 
cently been brought out by The De 
iss Co.. Toledo. Ohio. This Type 

outfit has been developed to meet 
ed conditions and will operate at a 
ot trom 6 


striping 
line 


to 8 miles an hour. 
of paint is used for 
mile of striping, depending upon 
nd of material used, the thickness 
coating desired, and the surface 

e pavement. 


gallons 


marking outfit can be attached to 
r the right or the left running-board 
truck or can be used as a trailet 
the rear of a truck. While it 


SNOW 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


NOV EMBER, 


FIGHTER 


substantially built for 
light enough for 
loading and unloadin 
the truck. A 
with spring 
outht from the 
truck. Road 


rubber tires on the 


its purpose it 
handlir L 
attaching 
le ty pe 
the striping 
irring of the 
by the 
The run 
ning-board type striper is fastened to the 
truck by a clamping arrangement 
also holds the 
The 


adjustment 


one-man in 
to 


joint 


¢ and 
togg 


special 
tension trees 
vibration or j 
absorbed 


jars are 


equipment. 


whi 


po 
per 


heights 


horizontal drawbar in 
the 
tor 


sition. design of 
ot 


running-boards 


equipment 
mits 
ot The 
the stripe! does not obstruct traffic li 
intermittent striping or 
the 
rope trom the 
the truck, thus 
driving of the truck at 


Various 


operation ot 


gvomge trom one 
be lifted by 
operators posi 


the 


in 
job to another outfit ean 
a chain o1 
tion on permitting 
greater speed he 
tween jobs. 

The trailer type 


running-board 


is similar to 
that it 
bracket 
the 


st per 
the 
has 


type except 


a vertical drawbar and with 
a clamping arrangement to fix 
bar at various heights The | 
bolted to the truck fl ind the 


ment holdir 


draw 
racket 

adjust 
fastening 


permits ane 


striper in a level 
different heights 

Phe 
on an 
These 
adjustable 
width. 


position 


automat Yu 


spray un 


arm between two me 


unitorm 
l-inch to 


dises insure a 
are Irom a 
The spray gun arm is swung i 
taken out if neces 
ot the 

trom 


self 


horizontal position o1 


adjustment cle 


Phe 


accumulation 


sary tor ol 


ining 


spray gun. dises are kept free 


paint by a 


set oft 
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Phe 


drip pan, and can 


adjusting 
deposited in the 
strained 
or tor 
Phe 


control 


scrapers excess paint ts 
bye 
and used again in the paint tank 
hand 


spray oun 


intersections 
hand 


wherevet t 


painting at 
is operated by a 
mounte d 


the 


valve 
most convenient tor operator 
Marking Safety Islands 
with Torches 
In Montre il the 
f island 


theretore 


do 


be In} 


winter storms 
satety zones 
tly wires 


marke rs 


type 


permanet! 


tt icetvlene 


equipped wil 


must be of the removable 


that wher ow-plows and mechanical 
| 


to be rushed 


re idily 


weepers have into service 
thre 


sidew 


allowing 


ones may 

ilk or uy 
full ri 
equipment 

this 

pared to 

labor 


removal 
during operation 
what woul 


manu il 


RL. Wore Den - 
} he Rick! 


the 


zome 
is theretore rie 

better s gestion that 
kerosene 


Gilder 


lanterns use. 
Montreal! 
torches 

Stet | Co 


Sales Co 
utors loledo 
Foledo Pressed 


deve lope d a 


Our 
m ice 
Pole ao 
novel lor 
difficulty 


method 
ing the 


Several special standards were 
structed and them 
Toledo torches illustrated. 
idea has considerable merit 
the 


onstrated 


on were Triest 
as 
Is sho 
actual results which have been den 
At one of the 
the torch equipment was tried 
week, 
ice ide nt oc 
had accounted 


threes 


hazardous 
out 
j 


most 
Zones 
for a period of one and du 
that time 
although this zone 


least 


not a single 


olten two ofr 


Phe 


in 


and 


one 
ach night torches 


this 


dents ¢ 


used in manner many other 
tions in 
this 


zones 


Montreal and it is expected 
manner ol street 


protecting 
idopted by the | 


generally durit 


will 
ficials quite 


wintet aso! 


ing 














k or A Bargain THE LB 
Sale For Some City H aNDeEBox 


int 





( origi- 
250 tons per day. 
lirst cl yndition New machine 
larantes Fully portable Oil Burn- 
Term payments if desired. Com- 

ed pti r 


\ Way to Use Local Labor 





P' BLIC Service Men, Street Repair Men—we present 
HanDeeBox, a tool box made to stand the terrif 
given equipment n street repair and water works servics 
It is of All-Steel Construction—much stronger than a 
box, but lighter in weight Keeping tools n this box 
putting them in a SAFE! 
Let us tell you all about the HanDeeBox Write for B 


Other prodacts-—Oil Burning Surface Heaters, Fire No. G-6 
Wagons, Tar Kettles, Concrete Mixer Heaters, 






TTLEFORD 


Road Maintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 


LITTLEFORD BROS., 500 E. PEARL STREET } 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kerosene Torches. Write for illustrated catalogs. 


Chausse Oil Burner Company 


Elkhart Indiana 




















In Boston It’s 


The KENMORE | |—_FeAY 









One of Boston’s newest and finest Gt 
’ Hotels | , 
4 The | ri 24 
y ——_— ™ 
A Pitledsledt 
Welcom Cc « wre | 
} that fine hospitality for | 
4, whic h this old town is noted, | 
ro awaits you at this famous | 
doorway ees A LL the com- 
NOG ai | ; ; forts and luxuries of living | 
See se Tar) EN Set Pe at your « ommand in the 
it . actual center of every interest. 


DMIRABLY located in the heart of The 


ite otis Bay district. This RB E L L E V U E 


room hotel offers 


. RATES AS LO’ 
the traveler deluxe accommodations STRATFORD re geet tails 


at moderate rates. 
aoe ees Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 


Let us send you a boo klet on 
Historical Boston” 














[Tue American City—it helps 





THE 


MOUNTING OF THEI 
rRAFFIE¢ 


THE 


NEW EA 
COORDIPLEX ( 


GI 
CONTROLLI 


A New Traffic Controller Which 
Gives Greater Flexibility and Can 
Be Used with Older Equipment 


\ trafic controller which employs 
several novel features and which is made 
substantial and at the time with 
er flexibility has been introduced by 
Eagle Signal Corporation, Moline, 
n the new Coordiplex controller. It 
ww possible with this controller to 
ile all of the common color cycles 
three like signals. 
contacts part 
con- 


same 


or 
light 
equipment. 


two 


t} 
ther 


Flashing 


are 

standard The 
troller is supported in a cabinet so that 
t may be withdrawn entirely while still 
supported on its holding studs, for ex- 
imination and adjustment. This is ac- 
complished without the addition of any 
jacks, spring contacts, or other unneces- 
sary connections into the circuit, thereby 
opportunities for contact 


night 


minimizing 
trouble. 
The number of gears is held at a mini- 
mum, and no gear shifts are made in 
the cycle lengths. With no 
parts added to the standard local con- 
troller, the Eagle Signal Corporation is 
now prepared to provide systems which 


varying 


will continue to give synchronized opera- 
tion of lights in the event of power fail- 
ire at the master controller. They are 
prepared to furnish systems in 
which extra-heavy traffic conditions may 
be met by increasing the percentage of 
green showing to the busy street or by 
shifting the green periods showing the 
busy street with respect to each other, 
or by a combination of both. These fea- 
tures are accomplished without the addi- 
of a single extra part to the stand- 
local controllers. 


] 
disso 


In the development of the new Coordi- 
special thought has been given to 
istomer of past years, and accord- 
the latest Coordiplex unit may op- 
n harmony with the earlier Coordi- 
systems of several years ago, and 
istomer is not obliged to pay any- 
extra to procure a controller of 
ery latest design for service on an 
stem. 


AMERICAN 


CITY for 
A Locomotive Type 
214-Ton Crane 


\ locomotive type crane oft 
moderate capacity, intended for 
use in storage yards and by water 
supply and other municipal de 
high 


contractors, 


partments, as well as by 


way and subway 


has been deve loped by the 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane 
Co., 762 Henry Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The design and 
struction of the Krane Kar per 
mits full-rated loads to be 
raised and lowered and swung 
trom to up 
and down and transported ove 
considerable distances. The 
crane will through open 
narrow leet 


The 


ot., 


con 


side side, boomed 


pass 
and 
rated 


as 51 2 


feet. 


ings 


as 


as low as 
F capacities of the Krane Kar are 
R from 5,000 pounds at a 5-foot 


radius to 2,500 pounds at a 10 


NOVEMBER, 


193] 133 


road 
long dis 
and for traveling over roads both 
and bad The t 


with an electric starter, 


rated: reasonably high 


speed when necessary to move 


to provide 


tances; 
Is equipped 
stor- 
tail 


good ngine 
a generator, 
headlights 


g battery. electri 


light in 


age 


d electric horn. 


A New Intermediate Tractor 
Another member of the Caterpillar 
Tractor the Caterpillar Fifty 
lractor, has been announced by the Cat 
erpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Be- 
tween the Thirty and the Sixty in size, it 
fills a gap the range. It de- 
velops 50 maximum drawbar horsepower, 


family, 


in powel! 
and its shipping weight is approximately 
16,500 pounds. In general appearance 
the Fifty the 
the three smallest sizes in the Caterpil 
lar tractor 
the ¢ 


follows lines of design of 
line—the hood enclosure for 
fuel tank just behind the en 
the 
conveniently 


Chere 


neine 
cushioned seat for 


all 


within « 


cine, a wide 


driver. and controls 


placed and asy ach. 





are four speeds for- 
ward and one in re 
verse Che speeds in 
miles per 
first. 1.6: second, 
third, 3.4 
7: 
Phe 
contact 
ard 

2.456 
Che tractor 
14614 
length, 75 
height, 


inches in width 


hour are: 
2.4% 
fourth, 
and reverse, 1.9, 
ot 
with 


track 


square 


ground 
stand 


shoes is 


area 


in he Ss. 





measures 


inches in 
; inches 
707 


The 


( le arance, 


in and 


ground 





THE KRANE KAR 


foot radius. The rated capacity loads 
may be swung through 180 degrees. 
The traction wheels are in front, where 
they also support the load hanging from 
the hook. The Krane Kar is steered by 
the rear or trailing wheels. This arrange- 
ment permits easy steering when the 
loaded. The mounting of the 
rear wheels is of the caster type, so pro 
viding a three-point suspension for the 
entire With the heavy front 
wheels, the location of the power plant. 
and the crane-operating mechanism and 
counterweight, stabilizers, outriggers 
jacks or similar devices are not required. 
As the boom seat is located 
over the front axle, the 
length is useful to provide a large ef 
fective working range. for op 
erating the crane mechanism is obtained 
from the gasoline engine by a roller 
chain drive from a two-speed power take 
off attached to the transmission. Ther 
are for the load 
boom winches are so 


crane is 


chassis. 


directly 
entire boom 


Power 


separate winches and 
lines. The 
structed that power is applied to lower 
the load as well as to raise it. The boom 
swinging mechanism includes an enclosed 
and built-in reversing 
clutch unit, the same in size and design 
as that used for the winches. The gaso- 
line engine power plant is of ample size 
to do the work for which the crane is 


con 


worm-gearing 


the 
the 


shoe, 


trom 

of 
track 
is located 

Che lat 
eral movement of the drawbar, measured 
at the 251 The Cater 
pillar has a 65-gallon fuel tank. 


measured 
lower face 

standard 
Is 1114 inches. The drawbar 
151% inches above the ground. 
pin, is » inches 


Fifty 


| 


rHE 
DEEP 


VIGILANTE PUMP 
OR SHALLOW 
WATER SUPPLIES 


FOR 
WELI 
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CAUSA 


a. 
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, om 


Streey 


\ 


atir ef 


Heaviest traffic street 
in St. Louis paved 
with Trinidad 


traffic, time and 
test the wearing qualities and endur- 
ance of a paving material. St. Louis will testify 

as will thousands of cities throughout the 
world—that Trinidad makes good on all three 
tests, 





Three powerful forces 
weather 


That's because Trinidad gets its durability 
and its tenacity from Nature. of 
seasoning gives Trinidad its unique ability to 
withstand the ravages of wear and weather— 
well resiliency which absorbs shock, 
lessens noise and makes it easy to clean and 
economical to keep in repair. 


Centuries 


as as a 


For Road Building—we recommend another 
Native-Lake product — Bermudez Road As- 
phalt. Write for proof of its worthiness. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Chicage 


Kansas City San Franciseo 





remember to 


mention 


AMERI( 








WOOD HYDRAULIC 





WOOD 


alt 


hoist holds keae | 


any dumping 


angle! 


A Wood hoist and body installation is pictured, spreading 
tep dressing. A ball-cheek pump holds the body at any 
desired angle, while the truck is in motion. The tailgate 
spreading device allows even material distribution. Smooth 
floor permits clean discharge. And all-steel construction 
gives long life. All Wood equipment sold under life time 
Write for literature. 


HOIST & BODY CO. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


guarantee. 


as a 


Branches, Distributors in Principal 


“ ip 
- ¥% 
Py. HOISTS &£ BODIES 


el 


Cities 
















THE FINEST..... 
at ordinary cost 
all 


if-Laelheun 


HOTEL 


Luxurious, soft, inviting beds~ 
Charming room arrangement~ 
Unobtrusive service~ Com: 
pelling splendor in dining 
room and coffee shop with ha Af 
electrically cooled and pur'- \ Ii 
fied air~ An address to men- i 
tion with pride. “a 
800 ROOMS Shy =] 


a/l outside and all with > ha Oe: 

private bath~atnomore (1 \/ 

than the cost of an { A> \ | 
ordinary hotel. fi 4 | 


Single *25° and up 
Double $33° and up 
BAKER OPERATED l 


IN THE HEART OF 


DETROIT 


CASS AND BAGLEY AVENUES 


— 


| 








/\ 





Tue 


American City ? 






































































THE 





Jt Institute Foregoes 
i| Conference 


As} 
An! 
Board of Directors of The As 
stitute. 601 Second Avenue. New 

\ .s announced that with regret it 
rego the holding of the Tenth 

\ Asphalt Paving Conference this 
The business situation 

oht about conditions which the 

ment of the Institute feels might 

it dificult or burdensome for en 

and off ials to meet the expense 

ting a week to this 

ough it has come to be recognized 


present 


Conterence. 


if the most instructive institutions 
ch engineers access in the 
g-out ot their problems. This de 
is reached solely from the stand 
what is best for 
attend the Conference and not 


have 


S \\ 
‘ 


those who cus 


ol y account as a curtailment of the 
ies of The Asphalt Institute. 
Within the past thirty days the Insti 
tute has been tremendously strengthened 
' ts scope very creatly broadened by 
the addition to its membership of the 

owing important producers: Standard 
of California; Union Oil Co. of 
Shell Oil Co.; Indian Re- 

9 Associated Oil Co.; Gilmore 
hil Co.: and Colonial Oil Co. 
At least two other important oil compa- 
nies are expected shortly to join the In- 
It is expected that with these ac- 
cessions to its membership the Institute 
vill greatly increase its research and 
standardization work and will endeavor 
to extend its usefulness as an educational 
factor through the medium of its pub- 
icat its engineering staff and _ its 
yntact with the engineering and general 


(hit Co 
(.alitiornia, 
fining Co.: 


> . 
eacon 


titute 


lions, 


nr 
ress 


The 1932 Asphalt Paving Conference 


will unquestionably make up for the 
omission of this year’s Conference, as 
nothing will be left undone to make it 


in every 


supreme 


respect. 

High-Speed Snow-Plows 

for Light Trucks 

detached 7-foot 
snow-plow has been developed by the 
{ustin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
for use on Ford AA or Chevrolet 6-cyl- 


\ high-speed. easily 
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inder trucks. This snow-plow meets the 
needs of counties and towns that own 
small trucks. It can be used in con 
gested districts, airports, ete., where a 


small, fast-moving and inexpensively op 
erated snow-plow is necessary. 

Ihe blade is 7 feet long and has a cut 
ting width of 5 feet 9 inches 
of 3/16-inch steel plate 
tically by five 24% x 14-inch angles and 
horizontally by flanging the blade. The 
blade is 18 inches high at the inner end 
and slopes to 30 inches at the outer end. 
It is fixed at 
relation to a line running at right angles 
to the lines of the truck. A re 
newable bit. 6 x 3°. inches x 7 feet, of 
bolted to 
and takes the wear off the cut 

\ spring release, operating 


It is made 
reintorced ver 


an angle of 35 degrees in 


center 
high-carbon steel, is securely 


the blade 


ting edge. 


automatically, permits the blade to pass 
over any obstacle without damage. Con 
trol of the blade lift is through a cut 
worm and gear and lifting chain. The 
hand wheel is located immediately be 


hind the worm on the push frame 
The blade is pivotally attached to the 


front lifting frame to accommodate the 
spring release, and the lifting frame is 
pivotally connected to the push frame 
to allow it to be raised for transporta 


The frame consists of four 3 x 3 x 
»-inch angles, two on each side of the 
truck, bolted together back to back. \ 
series of bolt holes allows adjustment to 
truck frames of different lengths. The 
rear angle is attached to the truck by 5 
x 5-inch steel plates bolted with J bolts 
to the channel-shaped side sills of the 
truck frame. The ®%x-inch steel rods, 
fastened to the plow beams and to the 
front end of the truck, hold the frame of 
the plow steady and in the center of the 
truck frame. 


tion. 
1 


West Rejoins Permutit 


After about a year and three-quarters 
as Manager of Sales of the Paradon 
Company, Francis D. West has returned 
to The Permutit District 
Sales Manager, with headquarters at 712 
Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
West was associated with The Permutit 
Company from 1918 until 1930 and has 
had very broad experience in the treat 
ment of industrial water supplies. 


Company as 
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Ash and Garbage Cans with 
Nestability Feature 


Galvanized ash 


and garbage cans 
which are designed 
to nest up to the 
handles, making it 
possible to store 
three to six times as 
the 
space, 
the 
Reeves Manufactur 
Dover, O 


have 


many cans in 


floor 


are made by 


ing Co 
These 

corrugated 
with 


cans 
sides 
heavy handles 


which are specially 
designed to prevent 


strain on the 





handle 
rivets and to obviate 
pinching the fin 
Phe 
are raised and con 
and are tightly 
body so as to 


A GROUP Of} 
NESTED 


vers bottoms CANS 
amed to 


neo crac ks 


bulges or 


cave double-se 


the 


Ices, 


leave ( ey 
I 


open seams protrusions 
to retard clean dumping. Some of the 
models, including the Vulcan 
Monitor, Atlas, Dependable, Capital, En 


gineers and Samson cans, are construc ted 


Supe I 


with special top and bottom reinforcing 
rings to make them still 
in spite of rough handling. 


more durable 

Reeves ash and garbage cans are made 
In a variety of 
the 


stvles and sizes to meet 


requirements of any municipal gar 


bage and refuse collection departments. 


Cutting Diesel-Engine Costs 
with New Machinery 


At a cost of over $100,000. the Busch 


Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis. 
Mo., is having built a special large tool 
for diesel-engine construction that will 
combine three machine operations in one 
set-up. This tool, partly because it is 
fitted with a larger electric motor, will 
probably double the output of the man 
who runs it. and justify an increase in 
his wages. The lowered cost will enable 
the manufacturer to sell more diesel 


engines, and will result in the employ 
ment of more workers. 

The this tool in diesel-engine 
construction follows the lead of the au 
tomobile industry. which has reached its 
present peak through better design and 
speedier tools capable of more operations 


use ot 


The increasing inquiries for economical 
diesel engines from all branches of in 
dustry confirm the fact that the first 
drastic cutting of overhead is being fol 


lowed by capital expenditures to reduce 
according to the 
Bros.-Diesel Engine Co. 


Busch-Sulzer 


costs. 


Consolidation of Executive and 
Sales Offices 


Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., 


has announced the consolidation of its 
general executive and general sales of 
fices in the Terminal Commerce Building, 


101 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new offices are on the tenth 
floor. 
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A Self-propelled Air-Compressor 


\ self-propelled four-wheel 


air-com- 


pressor, capable of hauling other equip- 
ment behind itself and moving to, from 
and ahead on the job under its own 
power, is made by the Pontiac Tractor 


Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Power is taken from the tractor to 
drive the Quincy W-4 duplex single-stage 
water-cooled compressor through the 
power take-off pulley, which has a clutch 


allowit it to be thrown in or out of gear 
at will. The “ahead” drive brings the 
belt tightener into correct relation with 
the belt 

The Pontiac backfiller winch is 
mounted on the frame at the side of the 
tractor and takes its drive through a 
chain from the power drive-shaft at the 
real It is a single-drum type winch 


with clutch and brake and is operated 
the driver’s seat by a lever. The 
compressor and the can be 
operated separately or together, which 
permits backfilling and tamping at the 


trom 
wine h 


same time 

A separate radiator with pump-driven 
cire ulation 1s mounted for the com- 
pressor, insuring air at low temperatures 
from the compressor and adding to the 
efficiency of the machine. 

The compressor has a three-bearing 
crankshaft and a force-feed oil system 
to all bearings, which permits the ma- 
chine to be operated without jacking it 
to level. A large air receiver allows an 
even flow of air to the tools at all times. 
The controlled by a Penn un- 
loader with hand unloader attachment. 
The capacity of the unit is two busters, 
four spades, four riveters or two tampers. 
The power plant is a McCormick-Deering 
Model 20 industrial tractor. 


unit is 


Tractor Cabs for Winter Work 


\ cab which is built with heavy oak 
and corner posts reinforced with 
that it will stand up under 
the Highland Body Manufacturing Co.., 
Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
panels and dash of the Highland cab are 
of 14-gage steel The roof is of com- 
posite construction, made of three-ply 
wood panels covered with steel in one 
piece. The windshield is of a special 
tractor design, having a heavy steel frame 
T section, covered with rubber molding 
that flexibly supports the polished plate 


sills 


steel. so 


(MERI 


IR-COMPRESSOR 
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glass and also 
serves as a seal, so 
that closed it 
is weathertight. 
The 


above 


whe n 


window S 
the panels 
are separate units 
and can be removed 
entirely for summer 
Use. if desired. The 
front sash is station 
ary, and the rear 
hinged and 
swings forward and 
can b e Sec urely 
locked in 
open or closed posi 
tion. The 
the cab is 
with a curtain which rolls up into the 
root, 


sash Is 


either 


rear otf 


closed 


All cabs are designed to be spring- 
mounted. They can be mounted on trac- 
tors without change, but it is desirable 


to move the seat over to the right about 
2 inches to give the driver more room on 
the left side to reach his seat. 





THE HIGHLAND CAB 


Patrolling Gravel Roads 
A quick-detachable, quick-turning and 


quick-manipulating patrol grader that 
may be turned around on most roads 


without backing, thus permitting quickly 
working-out bad spots without covering 
the whole patrol section, is made by the 
Landreth Machinery Co., Joplin, Mo. 

This grader can be assembled on a Mc- 
Cormick-Deering tractor in approximate- 
ly one hour without drilling any holes or 
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changing any bolts in the tract: After 
it is once assembled, the gra and 
operating mechanism may be hed 
from the tractor in ten minutes pull. 
ing six large pins. It may be re ck 
in the same time, making the ori 
available for other work, if ined 
Blade controls are in handy pos : a 
each side of the operator. seCause “ 
the pull and the peculiar lever pring 
ployed, the machine is very effective ip 


cutting out pockets and corrug ttiees 
and. as there is no charter or rip e. the 
machine does feathering and sp: ading 
very accurately. 
Plug Valves and Leak Clamps 
The formation of the Timken M 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has recently by 
nounced. This organization will ma 
facture and sell a complete line of | 
cated and non-lubricated plug yalyes 
and also a line of leak clamps for us 
cast iron bell-and-spigot pipe. The ney 
company takes over the patents and p; 
duction of the screw-lift valve. hie 
previously was manufactured hy | 
Michigan Va 
& Foundry { 
This valve 
plicable 


control ot fl 


uDri- 


where pipe 
velocities or | 


sures are hig 


Heading 
new orgar 
a & 3. ¢ 
President. V 
Goldie is als 
Vice - Pres 
and Gener 
Manager of 
Michigan Va 
& Foundry ( 


Fred Glover 
. who is Preside 
of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 


Vice-President of the new organizatio 
W. C. Wood, Secretary and Treasurer 

the Timken Detroit Axle Co., will serv 
as Secretary and Treasurer of the Tin 
ken Michigan Co. In addition to the 
above officers, the Board of Directors in 
cludes D. S. Devor, Vice-Pres. in charge 
of manufacturing of Timken-Detroit Axi 
Co., and W. F. Rockwell. President 

the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 





THE K-M GRADER PATROL FOR PATROLLING EARTH OR EARTH 
AND GRAVEL ROADS 
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4 LA PLANT-CHOATE 
EQUIPPED WITH ROADLAYER 


Crawler-equipped Bottom- 
Dump Wagons 
\ bottom-dump wagon, designed to 
. 7 or 8 cubic yards of earth and 
pped with Roadlayer crawler tracks, 
y built by the LaPlant-Choate Mfg. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, being made en- 
of steel, hot-riveted and electric- 
ded throughout. The frame is con- 
ted of heavy section channels both 
ted and electric-welded. The wagons 
an arched, one-piece, box-type, cast- 
teel tongue made from special-alloy 
el. A heat-treated pullbar bolt is pro- 
vided, with a spring to absorb the jerks 
of starting where work is done by trac- 
ors, While an extra hole is placed in the 
cue for use when operating the wagons 
train. The tongue is bolted to the 21- 
ch wagon deck by 8 one-inch bolts, and 
ilso to the front wagon cross-tie by 3 one- 
nch bolts, thus giving it a secure connec- 
on to the wagon. 
\ cast-steel box is provided at the rear 
the wagon through which the rear 
The pullbar casting 
mn the rear is the same as on the front. 
The hand-wind for the bottom-dump 
doors is an integral part of the winding 
drum and the trip ratchet. By combining 
the usual strain for 
winding up the wagon and for carrying 
load is not carried from the shaft. 
\ simple swivel-type step is provided on 
the left side, so attached that it will fold 
up under the wagon body when obstruc- 
are hit. The step is made like an 
open gate so that it will clean itself of 
mud. 
rhe high wagon tongue arch has been 
lesigned to afford the necessary clear- 
ance to permit full turning of the tractor. 
lhe rigidity of the one-piece casting en- 
bles the driver to back the wagon easily. 
ind the curve of the tongue prevents it 
irom coming into contact with the tractor 
wagon to which it is attached. The 
vagons in train can turn at a 102-degree 
making them flexible in 
juarters. When hooked in train, the up 
per pullbar hole in the tongue is used, 
s pulling point being in a direct line 
d parallel with the line of force on the 
iain frame, and also pulling in the cen- 
r of it. 
rhe winding cables for the doors are 
held in alignment by special tapered 
heaves and brackets. The front equal- 
er sheave and bracket is hung on a 
spring-cushioned bolt to absorb the shock 
of the opening doors, and it also absorbs 
the jolts on the doors when heavy loads 
dropped on them. The cable is one 
ece, dead ended on the winding drum, 
the cable has equalized strain and 


rawbar is fastened. 


these In one casting, 


the 


tions 


ngle, close 
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for 


both doors are drawn 
easily. 

All LaPlant-Choat 
igons are equipped 
ith a hand-wind at 

he rear, including 

ie hand-wind lever 

Prov 
| 


made on all 


and trip level 
sion Is 
hand-wind models s« 
that 
AGON Lic 
PRACKS 


when a hydrau 


door-wind unit is 
specified, a projected 
shaft c quis kly 
coupled to it by means of a spline coup 
ling. The hydraulic device is 
set on the right-hand side 
Use of the hand-wind 
nates one man, the 
speed, eliminates the danger 
climbing and off the w 
makes it possible to wind the doors prac 
tically instantly. The hydraulic hoist 
enables the tractor driver not only to trip 
the doors from his seat. but also to wind 


an be 


cylinder 
of the wagon. 
hydraulic elimi 
increases operating 
of a man’s 


on agon, and 


them up by merely pushing a lever. 


A Snow-Plow for 
Light-Duty Trucks 
A new model of the Hi 


Speed snow-plow which is designed for 
light-duty 14%-ton truck chassis 
has recently been announced by the Fred 
Gettelman Co., 4400 West State Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. Trucks equipped with 
this plow can be placed in service 
after the snowstorm begins, and stay on 
the job until the storm subsides and the 


Gettelman 


use on 


soon 


highway is cleared. 

The Gettelman plow is simple in de 
sign and ruggedly constructed. Phe 
curved blade is 8 feet wide and 34 inches 
high, of 14-inch steel, with a reversible 
cutting edge of high-carbon steel. Struc 
tural steel angles reinforce the curvaturs 
of the blade and the cutting edge. The 
push arms are made of seamless steel 
tubing to afford maximum strength with 
minimum weight, and the tension type 
springs are easily adjusted to meet plow- 
ing conditions. The blade has but 
position, which has been determined by 
careful tests. 


one 


The trip action of the blade protects 
the plow and truck from road obstru 
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he 
tip forward 


the 


blade 
and the tension springs and 
effect of the snow 
blade back to 
offset blade 
the of 


wheel 


tion. is pivoted so that it can 
counterbalancing 
diately bring the 

position. The 
pressure li 


imme 
scraping 

throws the to 
the 
This action 
toward the discharging rather 
trom it Phe offset blade also per 
mits the truck to the 
pavement and still clear the snow beyond 
the of the This Hi-Speed 


snow plow, which HOU 


steeru 


g knuckle of the front 
tends t» keep the truck nosed 


\ 
snow than 
awa’ 
wheels remain on 
edge paving 


less than 


we ighs 


pounds can be installed in a few hours, 
nstructions 
little 
ich the 
Chis equipment makes it possible 
light-duty maintenance trucks 
units to keep streets 


and sidewalks open to trafhi 


by following a few 
Once the 


time 1s 


simple 

installation is made, very 
required to attach or det 
plow 
to convert 


into snow-removal 


Littleford Opens Chicago Office 
and Warehouse 


00 East Pearl Street, 
announced the 
at 217 East 
M. Orschel 


Littleford Bros.. 
Ohio. 
ota 


street, 


Cincinnati. have 
o ofthese 


Herbert 


opening Chicag 


Illinois 
as District 


with 


Manager. 


Buffalo Fire Appliance Corpora- 
tion Completes Addition 

to Factory 

120-foot two-story addition to 
the the Buffalo Fire Appliance 
Corporation, 44 Central Avenue, Buffalo, 
N \ has just been completed The 
second floor of this addition is being used 
the ofh 


increasing 


{ 60 x 
factory ol 


have 
to year, and 
Buffalo organiza 
considerably 


for ces, Apparatus sales 
Irom year 
the 
they 
Recent sales have been 
made to Sunbury, York, Bellefonte, 
Bradford and Reading. Pa., Wolfeboro, 
N. H., and Weston and Lynn, Mass. 

The Lynn 1,000-gallon pumper is the 
fourth machine of this which that 
city has purchased from the Buffalo Fire 
Appliance Corporation in the past 
All the 
hteier 750 
reported 


been 
at the present time 
tion reports that 
ahead of 1930. 


ire 


Size 


year 
mentioned above 
1.000-gallon pumpers and 


to he out 


sales were 
or 
satis 


are working 


factorily. 














A GETTELMAN 


PLOW ROLLING 


BACK A HEAVY 


SNOWFALI 
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A Section of The American City 






Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways 
Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Publie Buildings 


’ 
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D e.*% * a | e 
‘troits Viemorial Fountain 
etroit's ‘Vier I 
Ill I | i 

ated in Four VUOLOrs 

umiunate ru ~ 
TIVE Scott Memorial Fountain o1 spouting from the heads of lions. turtles. a design contest open to artists, sculptors, 
Belle Isle Detroit. Mich i beaut ind other figures are transformed into and architects. Cass Gilbert. New ) rk 

| iment by day, now presents colored liquid by numerous lighting units architect, won the contest, and co1 
bril t and colorful spectacle at night ibmerged in the water. tion was started in 1921 by the J 

priat iddition to the civic The fountain is a memorial to James Bolin Company. In 1928 negotiations 
Detroit Several vears ago Scott. who willed money to the city for were begun to illuminate the fountain. 
the City Planning Commission decided that purpose upon his death in 1910. and this summer the lighting system was 
to illuminate the fountain so that its Eager to make the memorial a thing of placed in operation. At present the three 
beauty might be admired at night as architectural beauty, the City Planning main bowls of the fountain are lighted 
well as by day loday streams of water (Llommussion posted a prize ot $10.000 in Later the wide basin at the ground level 


will be illuminated with underwater units 





and the steps leading up to the fountain 
will be floodlighted. 

Some idea of the size of the Scott 
Memorial Fountain may be gained from 
the accompanying illustration. The diam 
eter of the entire fountain is 510 feet 
that of the outer pool is 112 feet. From 
the lagoon to the top of the fountain 
measures 37 feet 9 inches; to the top of 
the vertical stream, when it is turned on 
at full force, 125 feet. There are 109 
water jets in the fountain, which spout 
7.700 gallons of water per minute. 


Lighting in Four Colors 





BY DAY, A MONUMENT OF DIGNITY AND BEAUTY \t the present, a total of 96 Westing- 
house Aqualux underwater lighting units 
illuminate the spouting jets and _ the 
three bowls of water. The bottom bowl 
contains 32 1,000-watt units divided into 
four color groups, red, amber, green, and 
clear, eight units per group. The inter- 
mediate and top bowls also contain 32 
units each, separated in four color groups 
of eight units each. In the color scheme 
for the two upper bowls, blue is substi 
tuted for amber. Only the units in the 
bottom bowl, however, are equipped with 
1,000-watt lamps. The eight units in the 
intermediate bowl having clear lenses 
are equipped with 250-watt lamps; all 
others, including those in the top bowl, 
burn 400 watt-Mazda lamps. 

A complete color cycle of all lighting 
occurs every 2 2/3 minutes. The change 
and overlapping of each individual color 


occurs every 20 seconds. Color cycles 
BY NIGHT, A TOWER OF VARICOLORED LIGHT operate as follows: 
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Street Lighting. Salt Lake City, l tah 


connected load for the 
ting system is 56.4 kilowatts. 
ited fountains may do much to 
the beauty of a city There is 
trend towards large fountains 
{ in architectural beauty, and 
iminated at night. they become 
e landmarks to all tourists and 
pride in citizens 


ALFRED PAULLLS 
UD part t. W 


Floodlighting the 


Olympic Stadium 


7 ik floodlighting svstem of outdoor 

imination for spectacular noe 

events in the Olympic Stadium, 

Angeles. Calif... differs from the 

floodlighting in that, instead of 

mounted in towers and groups ot 

tors, the lamps are distributed 

1 the rim of the strue*ure in pairs 

on poles. showering the area and 
g-range with light as brilliant as type, the latter 56.000 watts being desig-tributed in pairs approximate ly 35 feet 
cht. The present lighting system. nated for general lighting inside and out. apart, the floodlights, mounted on poles 
talled by the Foulkes Electric Co., of | Designed for utilitarian purposes, the which also serve as flag standards, are 18 
os Angeles, is said to be of greater in system provides 12 foot-candles as _ feet above the top of the stadium upper 
sity than those in effect elsewhere. against the average eight candlelight. A parapet wall and 120 feet above the field 
Phe 196 projectors are divided up into control panel with 40 remote control For the lighting area in front of the peri 


} 


| hee of the stvle. 10 500-watt units are employed, 


84 1.500-watt units. these being Crouse- switches. located in the of 
Hinds spread-light lenses: and 112 500- structure, is split up so that part of the and 20 500-watt units for the peristyl 
t units of the Novalux street-lighting lighting may be used if desired. Dis itself. 


HOW THE OLYMPIC STADIUM, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., IS LIGHTED FOR NOCTURNAL EVENTS 











Four Types of Lighting Kquipment 
Used in New Castle, Pa. 


QEN CASTLE tod has a weil-bal 
| economical 

tem which is equaled | 

the ime Size This 

I ide possible by the co 

operatic ft a group of public-spirited 
ind pr ! t heials with the 
local « t ’ e company During 
tee fs x li 1930 the street 
lightis ystem was greatly improved and 
raised te i ver high level of efficiency. 
The change olved were extensive 
For re of standardization and sim 
plifeat tl number of different types 
ol stre ligt I equipment was reduced 





EAST 


A daytime view of the 


standards 


By F. F. MILLER, City Engineer 
is lar practi ible The 


various streets 
classified as residential 


were 
erial, main business district, or secon 
business district, and a uniform typr 
street lighting was installed on all 
treets of the same classification. 

Prior to 1930, part of the lighting equip 
ment had been owned by the city, and 
the rel nder had been owned by the 
electric service company In order to 
unify the entire system, the former city 


owned lighting equipment was purchased 
by the rhe latter now 
owns and operates all the street-lighting 
a contract whereby the 


electric company. 


under 


equipment 


WASHINGTON STREET, NEW CASTLE, PA. 


used in business districts 





EAST WASHINGTON STREET AT NIGHT 


city pays tor all street lighting 


basis. All street 
all-night b 


lamp per-yeal 


were placed on an 


schedule. although formerly part « he 
business district lights were turned off ay 
midnight. Lamps smaller than 25) 
candlepower were replaced with ger 
sizes. 

The types of lighting equipment now 
in use throughout the city are: 

Vain Business District—Single-light 
ornamental curb standards with 1,000 
candlepower lamps, 90 feet opposite 


spacing and 14 feet mounting height. 

Secondary Business Districts—Same 
as above except with 600-candlepower 
lamps. In some cases trolley-pole or 
wood-pole brackets are used instead of 
standards for mounting street lights. 

Vain Traffic Arteries —Pendant 600.- 
candlepower street lights, mounted o1 
12-foot mastarms and approximately 2 
feet above the street. Average spacing 
300 teet. 
traffic is 
glassware is used. 

Residential Districts——Pendant 250. 
candlepower lights with 20-inch radial 
wave, open reflectors, mounted on 12-foot 
mastarms and about 20 feet above the 
street. Average spacing, 300 feet. 


This spacing is reduced where 
especially dense. Enclosing 


The total number of street lights un 


der each classification is as follows: 
No. of Ca 
Lampe power 
Main business district 106 1.000 
Secondary business district 162 600 
Arterial streets ne 354 600 
Residential streets 992 250 
Total 1,614 


The results of the improvement in the 
street lighting of New Castle have been 
gratifying. The flow of traffic through 
the city has been expedited and there has 
been a noticeable reduction in traffic ac- 
cidents. Not only has the appearance of 
the city at night been enhanced, but 
the business districts have been endowed 
with a new brilliance and attractiveness 
after nightfall. 


Aeronautical Lighting 


HE Secretary of Commerce is author- 

ized to certify all lights of aeronau- 
tical character, excepting those estab- 
lished and maintained on national air 
ways by the Federal Government, if in 
his opinion such lights serve as true aids 
to air navigation. The “Regulations 
Governing Establishment and Certifica 
tion of Aeronautical Light,” which went 
into effect as amended September 1, 
1931, are published in a bulletin (Aero 
nautical Bulletin No. 9, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce), together with 
“Recommended Standards for Marking 
Obstructions to Air Navigation.” 





Buffalo’s City 
Hall by Night 


and by Day 


(See also the cover) 


rH\uE exterior of Buffalo’s new $7.- 
/ 000.000 City Hall is floodlighted 
with 179.000 watts of light. Second in 
size only to the Los Angeles City Hall, 
the new Buffalo building was opened 
for occupancy in September, four 
months ahead of schedule. Its height 
of 371 feet makes it the tallest build- 
ing in the city. The architecture is a 
modern adaptation of classical lines. 
Buff is the prevailing color, Ohio sand- 
stone being used with pink Kasoto 
stone trim. Of the 32 floors, 27 are 
available for offices, two are used to 
house the necessary mechanical equip- 
ment, and the three top floors are an 
observatory. 

The building extends 315 feet 
north and south across the west side 
of the Niagara Square Civic Center, 
and is 164 feet deep. The over-all 
floor area is 660,000 square feet, or 
about 15 acres. There are two 15- 
story wings on the east side of the 
building, and on the west are two 
four-story wings, so constructed as to 
permit the addition of more floors. 


On the 13th floor is 
the Council Chamber, 
modern in character, re- 
sembling a Grecian 
amphitheater. It is il- 
luminated by means of 
a sunburst skylight, 
and six decorative win- 
dows behind and above 
the Council President's 
chair. A gallery is 
provided for spectators, 
A maintenance staff of 
99. with an annual pay- 
roll of $114,000. and a 
total maintenance bill 
of $190.000 vearly. are 
required to run the 
City Hall. 

Dietel and Wade and 
Sullivan W. Jones. of 
Buffalo, were the archi- 
tects, and the construe- 
tion was in charge of 
the John W. Cowper 
Construction Co. The 
cover and the davtime 
view are ré produced 
through the courtesy of 
the Buffalo ¢ hamber of 


Commerce. 











—with floodlights 


Winter nights will soon be calling your public to 
the robust delights of skating. coasting, skiing, 


and hockey. 


But with all their possibilities, these sports are 
neither safe nor enjoyable unless there is abun- 
dant light light that attracts and that main- 
tains interest night after night light that turns 
the park or playground into a veritable winter 


resort. 


Whatever winter sports you feature, you can pro- 
mote them best with General Electric floodlights; 
and you can use the same equipment for tennis, 
croquet, pageants ——whatever is “doing” during 


the warm weather. 


\ floodlighting specialist from the nearest G-E 
office will be glad to tell you about some of 


the many successful G-E installations and to 









Typical installations of G-E flood- 
lights for hockey, tobogganing, and 


explain the economy and superiority of G-E skating 
equipment. 
710-136H 
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